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MARCUS TUI.I.IUS CICERO- 



SECTION IX. 



Cicero was present at Ibe death of Caesar in the 
Senate ; " where he had the pleasure," he tells us, 
** to see the tyrant perish as he deserved."* By 
this accident he was freed at once from all subjec- 
tion to a superiour, and all the uneasiness and in- 
dignity of managing a power, which every moment 
could oppress him. He was now, without com^ 
petition, the first citizen in Rome ; the first in that 
credit and authority both with the senate and peo- 
ple, which illustrious merit and services will ne- 
cessarily give in a free city. The conspiraton* 
considei*ed him as such, and reckoned upon faim as 
their sure friend : for they had no sooner finished 
their work, than "Brutus, lifting up his bloody 
*^ dagger, called out upon him by name, to congra** 

* Qoid nihi attnlerit isU domiDl nmtatio, praeter teetitiam, qaam 
oeoUs cepi, Justo inlerttu TyranDi ? Ad Att. 14. 14. 
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** tulate with him on the recovery of their liber- 
« ty :"* and when they all ran out presently after 
into the Forum, with their daggers in their hands, 
proclsdming liberty to the city, they proclauned at 
the same time the name of Cicero ; in hopes to 
recommend the justice of their act, by the credit 
of his approbation.! 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him af- 
terwards in publick, with being privy^ to the con- 
spiracy, and the principal adviser of it:t but it is 
certain, that he w.as not at all acquainted with it: 
for though he had the strictest friendship with the 
chief actors, and they the greatest confidence in 
him, yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered 
him wholly unfit to bear a part in an attem{)t of 
that nature ; and to embark himself in an afiair so 
desperate, with a number of men who, excepting 
a few of their leaders, were all either too young 
to be trusted, or too obscure, even to be known 
by him.J He could have been of little or no ser- 
vice to them in the execution of the act, yet of 
much greater in justifying it afterwards to the city? 
for having had no share in it, nor any personal 
interest, to make his authority suspected. These 

* Caesare iuterfecto — statim crucotuni alte extollens M. Brutus 
pngionem. Ciceranem oomiimtim esrclamaTit, atque ei recuperatain 
libertatexn est gratulatus. Philip. 2. 12. 

t Dio. p. 240. 

I Caesarero meo consiKo interfectniD. [Pbif. 2. T1.] Vestri en- 
im pulcherrimi facti ille furiosus me principem dicit fui«se. Uti- 
nam qaidem fuissem, luolestus doMs dod esset. £p. Fam. 12. 3. 
It. 2. 

i Unwm Terisimile porro est, in tot hominibus partim ol>8caris» 
partim aAolescentibus, Demioem oociiitaatibus, nieuiD nomen latere 
potuisse? Phil. 2.11. 
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were the true reasons without doubts why Brutus 
and Cassius did not impart the design to him : had 
it been from any other motive, as some writers 
have suggested, or had it admitted any interpretation 
injurious to his honour, he must have been often 
reproached with it by Antony, and his other ad- 
versaries of those times, who were so studious to 
invent and propagate every calumny that could 
depress his credit I cannot, however, entirely ac- 

auit him of being in some degree accessory to 
le death of Caesar : for it is evident, from seve- 
ral of his letters, that he had an expectation of 
such an attempt, and from what quarter it would 
come ; and not only expected, but wished it : be 
prophesied very early, that Caesar's reign could 
not last six months, but must necessarily fall, either 
by violence, or of itself ; and hoped to live to see 
it :* he knew the disaffection of the greatest and 
best of the city ; which they expressed with great 
freedom ih their letters, and with much more, we 
may imagine, in their private conversation : he 
knew the fierce and haughty spirit of Brutus and 
Cassius ; and their impatience oi a -master ; and cul- 
tivated a strict correspondence with them both at 
this time, as if for the opportunity ofexcitinijthem 
to some act of vigour. On the news that Atticus 
sent him, of Caesar's image being placed in the 
Temple of duirinus, adjoining to that of the 
Goddess Sedus ; ** 1 had rather," says he, " have 
** him the comrade of Romulus, than of the God- 

* Jam iDtelliges id regniim y\x semestre esse posse-^DOs tamen 
Jioc confirmamus illo aiigorio, qao diximiis, nee nos fall it, nee aliter 
accidet. Corniat iste necessc est, aiit per adversaries, aiit Ipse pet 
ae— >id speroyivis nobis fore. xid. Att. x. 8. 
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'^ dess Safety :"^ referriiijt to Romulus's &tei of 
beiog killed in the Senate. Iti another letter it 
seems to be intioiated, ibat Atticu^ and be had 
been contriying, or talking at least together, how 
Brutus might be spirited up to some attraaptof 
that kind, by setting before him the &me and 
glory of his ancestors : ^* Does Brutus then tell us^'' 
says he, *^ that Caesar brings with him slad tidings 
^' to honest men ? Where will he find wem^ unless 
'*he hangs himself? But liow securely is be now 
'' entrenched on all sides ? What use then of your 
'' fine invention ; the picture of old Brutus and 
'^Ahala with the rerses under, which I saw iiv 
" your gallery ? Yet, what after all can he do ?"t 
One cannot help obserring likewise, in his pieces, 
addressed about this time to Brutus, how artfully 
he falls into a lamentation of the times, and of the 
pailicular unhappiness of Brutus himself, in being 
deprived by them of all the hopes and use of his 

* Kum <nm*M Qairino malo, qoodi Saloti. Ad. Att. 12. 15. 

t Itan'e nnnciat Bnitos, illam ad bonos Tiros »«y>4AM? sed aU 
eofi 1 nisi forte se suspendit ? hie aiitem ut fultnm est ! ubi igltur 
ipixrilt^ynfjiA illnd tuum quod Tidi io Fartkenone^ Ahalam et Brutum? 
sed quid I'aciat ? Ad Att. 13. 40. 

Parthenone is sapposed to denote some room or gallery in Bru- 
tus*s, or more probably in Atticas's house, adorned with the Images 
or portraits of the great men of Rome, under each of which, as Cor> 
nelias Nepoi »tells us, [in Tit. Att. c. 18.] Atticus had seTorally 
described their principal acts and honours, io four or fiTe jrerses of 
bis Own composing: where the' contemplation of these figures of old 
Brutus and Abala, Joined together in one picture, with the Terses 
under, bad giTcn a handle perhaps to a conTersatioo between Cicero 
and him, Iraw Brutus might be incited bj the example of those 
great ancestors to dissolve the tyranny of Caesar. It seems also 
Terr probable, that this very picture of Atticus's iBTention, as Ci- 
cero calls it, might give occasion to the thonght and eoioage of that 
silver medal or denarius, which is still extant, with the heads aad 
names of these two old patriots; Brutus on the one side, Ahalao» 
the other. Vid. Thesaur. Morell. in Fam. Junta. Tab. 1. 1. 
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d^real talenti; putting bim io mind at the same 
tmi6 of bis double descent from ancestors, wbo 
bad acquired immortal glor^f by deli?ering Rome 
from servitude. Thus be concludes 'bis treatise 
on famous Orators. 

" When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved 
^^to see your youth, running, as it were, in full 
** career through the midst of glory, topped short 
^ by the wre&hed fate of your country. I'bis 
^ grief sits heavy upon me, and on our common 
^^ mend ^tticus, the partner of my affection, and 
^ good opinioii of you : we heartily wish you 
*♦ well; wish to see you reap the fruit of your vir- 
<*tue; and to live in a Republickv that may give 
>« ^ou the opportunity^ not only to revive, but to 
^^mcreow the honour and memory of the two 

«* noble familjles from which you descend ; ^for 

<^the Forum was wholly yours; yours all that 
<< course of glory: you, of all the young pleaders, 
^ brought thither, not only a tongue, ready form- 
<«ed by the exercise of speaking, but ttad en- 
^ ricbed your oratory by the furniture also of the 
^ severer arts ; and, Inr the help of the same arts, 
"had joined to a perfection of eloquence the orna- 
^^ment of every virtue. We are doubly sorry 
*• therefore on your account, that you want the 
^benefit of the Hepublick; the Hepublick of 
" you : but though this odious ruin of the city 
^extinguishes the use of your abilities, go on still, 
^ Brutus, to pursue your usual studies,'' Set. 

These passages seem to give a reasonable ground 
to believe, ibat Cicero, though a stranger to the 
particular councils of the conspirators, had yet a 
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V 



general notion of their design, as well as some 
share in promoting it. In his reply to Antony's 
charge, he does not deny his expectation of it, 
freely owns his joy for il;^ and thanks him for giv- 
ing him an honour, which he had not merited, of 
beating a part in it ; he calls it, " the most glo- 
"rious act which had: ever been done, not only 
'^ in that, but in any other city : in which men 
'^ were more forward to claim a share, which they 
^<ihad not, than to dissemble that which they had; 
*^that Brutus's reason for calling out upon him, 
^^was to signify, that he was then emulating his 
^^ praises, by an act, not unlike to what he had 
*^ done : that if to wish Caesar's death was a crime> 
^*to rejoice at it was the same; there being no 
" dijfference between the adviser and the approver; 
'^yet, excepting Antony and a few more, who 
^< were fond of having a king, that there was not 
'* a man in Rome, who did not desire to see the 
*' fact committed ; that all honest men, as far as 
^< it was in their power^ concurred in it ; that some 
" indeed wanted the council, some the courage, 
<< some the opportunity, but none the will to do 
«it,"&c** 

The news of this surprising fact raised a gene- 
ral consternation throughout the city : so that the 
first care of the conspirators was to quiet the minds 
of the people, by proclaiming peace and liberty 
to all, and declaring, that no ferther violence was 

* Ecqnis est igitar, qni te excepto, et iis, qui illam regn&re gaiide- 
bant, qui illud aut fieri nolnerit, ant factum improbarit? omnes 
enlm in culpa. Etenim omnes boni, quantum in ipsis fuit, Caesar 
rem oocidernnU Aiiis consilium, aliis animus, aliis occasio defuit : 
voluntas nemini, etc. Phil. 2. 12. 
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intended to any. They marched out» therefore, in 
a body, with a cap, as the ensign of liberty, carri-*. 
ed before them on a spear ;* and in a calm and or* 
derly manner proceeded through the Forum ; 
where, in the first heat of joy for the death of the 
tyrant, several of the young nobility, who had 
borne no part in the t^onspiracy, joined themselves 
to the company with swords in their hands, out of 
an ambition to be thought partners in the act ; but 
.they paid dear, afterwards, for that vanity, and, 
without any share of the glory, were involved in 
the ruin which it drew upon all the rest. Brutus 
designed to have spoken to the citizens from the 
Rostra ; but perceiving them to be in too great an 
agitation to attend to speeches, and being uncer* 
t^n what way the popular humour might turn, and 
knowing that there were great numbers of Caesar's 
old soldiers in the city, who had been summoned 
from all parts to attend him to the Parthian war, 
he thought proper, with his accomplices, under 
the guard of Decimus's gladiators, to take refuge 
in the CapitoLf Being here secured from any im- 
mediate violence, lie summoned the people thither 

* A c«p was always siren to tlaves, when Uiey were made free ; 
whence it became tke emblem qf liberty : to expose it, tberefbre, on a 
spear, was a publick invitation to the people, to embrace the libertj 
that was offered to them by tbe destniction of their tyrant. There 
was a medal likewise struck on this oceasion, with the same device* 
which is still extant. The thought, however, was not new ; for Sa- 
tuminus, in his sedition, when he had possessed himself of the Capitol, 
exalted a cap alto on the top qf a tpear^ as a token of liberty to all 
tbe slaves, who wonid Join with him : and though Marius, in his sixth 
Consulship, destroyed him for that act, by a decree of the Senate, yet 
be himself nsed the same expedient afterwards to invite tbe slaves 
to take arms with him against Sylla, who was marching with his ar* 
my into the city to attach him. Val. Max. 8. 6. 

t App. 2. p. iK)3. Dio.2M. Plut. in Caea. et Brat. 
VOL. III. V , 2 
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in the afternoon ; and in a speech to them, which 
he had prepared, justified his act, and explained 
the motives of it, and in a pathetick manner ex- 
horted them to exert themselyes in the defence of 
their country, and maintain the liberty now offer- 
ed to them, against all the abettors of the late ty- 
rany. Cicero presently followed them into the 
Capitol, with the best and greatest part of the Se«^ 
nate, to deliberate on the proper means of improv- 
ing this hopeful beginning, and establishing their 
liberty on a solid and lasting foundation. 

Antony, in the mean while, shocked by the har- 
diness of the act, and apprehending some danger 
to his own life, stripped himself of his consiOar 
robes, and fled home in disguise ; where he began 
to fortify his house, and kept himself close all £at 
day ;^ till, perceiving the pacifick conduct of the 
conspirators, he recovered his spirits, and appear- 
ed again the next morning in publick. 

While things were in this situation, L. Cornelius 
Cinna, one of the Praetors, who was nearly allied 
to Caesar, made a speech to the people in praise 
of the conspirators ; extolling their act, as highly 
meritorious, and exhorting the multitude to invite 
them down from the Capitol, and reward them 
with the honours due to the deliverers of their 
country ; then, throwing off his Praetorian robe, 
he declared that he would not wear it any longer, as 
being bestowed on him by a tyrant, and not by the 
laws, fiut, the next day, as he was going to the 

* Quae tua fuga 7 quae formido praeclaro illo die ? ouae propter 
eoDscientiam tceleram despe ratio Titae ; cum ez ilia raga-— dam te 
dofflum recepiiti. Phil. 2. 35. Vid. Dio. p. 259. App. 502, 503. 
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Senate, some of Caesar's veteran soldiers, having 
gathered a mob of the same party, attacked him 
in the streets with voUies of stones^ and drove him 
into a house, which they were going presently to 
set on fire, with design to have burnt him in it, 
if Lepidus had not come to his rescue with a body 
of regular troops.* 

Lepidus was, at this time, in the suburbs of 
Rome, at the head of an army, ready to depart 
for the government of Spain, which had been as- 
signed to him by Caesar, with a part of Oaul. 
In the night, therefore, after Caesar's death, he fill- 
ed the Forum with his troops, and finding himself 
superiour to any man in power, began to think of 
making himself master oi the city, and taking im- 
mediate revenge on the conspirators ; but, being 
a weak and vain man, Antony easily diverted him 
from that design, and managed him to his own 
views : *^ He represented the hazard and difficult- 
•* ty of the attempt, while the Senate^ the city, and 
^ dl Italy were against them ; that the only way 
^ to efiect what they wished, was to dissemble their 
^* real purpose ; to recommend pacifick counsels, 
^< and lull their adversaries asleep, till they had 
^ provided a strength sufficient to oppress them ; 
^ and that, as soon as things were ripe, he would 
"join with him very heartily in avenging Oaesar's 
"death." With these remonstrances he pacified 
him ; and, to render their union the firmer, and to 
humour his vanity at the same time, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Lepidus's son, and assisted 
him to seize the high priesthood, vacant by Caesar's 

* Plut. in Brut. App. p. 504, 
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death, without any regard to the ordinary forms of 
election.^ Having; thus gained Lepidus into his 
measures, he made use of his authority and \m 
forces, to harrass and terrify the opposite party, 
till he had driven the conspirators out of the city : 
And when he had served his purposes with him at 
home, contrived to send him to his government, to 
Iceep the provinces and the commanders abroad in 
proper respeet to them ; and that, by sitting down 
with his army in the nearest part of Gaul, he might 
be ready for any event, which should require his 
help in Italy. 

The conspirators, in the mean while, had form- 
ed no scheme, beyond the death of Caesar ; but 
seemed to be as much surprized and amazed at 
what they had done, as the rest of the city : 
They trusted entirely to the intemty of their 
cause, fancying, that it would be sufficient of itself 
to effect all that they expected from it, and draw 
ati universal concurrence to the defence of their 
common liberty; and, taking it for granted, that Cae- 
sar's fate, in the height of all his greatness, would 
deter any of his pamzans from aiming at the same 
power : They placed withal a great confidence in 
Cicero's authority, of which they assured them- 
selves as their own, and were not disappointed ; 
for, from this moment, he resolved, at all adven-< 
tures, to support the credit of the men, and their act» 
as the only means left of recovering the Republick. 
He knew, that the people were all on their side ; 
and, as long as force was removed, that they were 
■ 1 ' >- ■ ■ ■ . ■ — 

* Dio. p. 249, 2fi0; 257, 269« 
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masters of the city : His advice, therefore, was, to 
use their present advantage, and, in the conster- 
nation of Caesar's party, and the zeal and union 
of their own, that Brutus and Cassius, as Praetors, 
should call the Senate into the Capitol, and pro- 
ceed to some vigorous decrees, for the security of 
the publick tranquillity.^ But Brutus was for 
marching calmly, and with all due respect to the 
authority of the Consul ; and, having conceived 
hopes of Antony, proposed sending a deputation 
to him, to exhort him to measures of peace : Ci- 
cero remonstrated against it ; nor would be pre- 
vailed with to bear a part in it : He told them 
plainly, ^' That there could be no safe treaty with 
^^ him ; that as long as he was afraid of them, he 
^< would promise every thing ; but, when his fears 
<* were over, would be like himself, and perform no- 
^ thing : So that, while the other consular Senators 
<^ were going forwards and backwards in this office 
<< of meditation, he stuck to his point, and staid 
^^ with the rest in the Capitol, and did not see An- 
*' tony for the two first days."t 

The event confirmed what Cicero foretold : An- 
tbny had no thoughts of peace or of any good to 
the Republick : His sole view was, to seize the 

^ MemiDisti me cUmare, illo ipio priroo Capitolino die, Senatam 
inCapitolium aPraetoribus vocari ? Dii immortales, qaae tnm opera 
effici potueniDt, laetaotibiis omnibna boois, etiam sat bonis, fractis 
latronibus ? Ad Att. 14. 10. 

t Dicebam illis id CapitoHo liberatoribas nostris, cam me ad te ire 
yelleot, ut ad defendeDdam Rempub. te adhortarer, quoad metiieres, 
omoia te promis8iiram» simul ac timere desisses, similem te futurtim 
tui. Itaque cum caeteri CoDsnIares irent, redirent, in sententia man- 
si : Deque te illo die, Deque posteroi ridi. Pbll. 2. 35. 
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government to himself, as soon as be should be in 
condition to do it ; and then, on pretence of re- 
venging Caesar's death, to destroy all those who 
were likely to oppose him : As his business there- 
fore was, io gain time, by dissembling, and de- 
ceiving the Republican party into a good opinion 
of him ; so all his answers Were mild and mode- 
rate, professing a sincere inclination to peace, and 
no other desire than to see the Republick settled 
again on its old basis. Two days passed in mutual 
assurances, from both sides, of th^ir disposition to* 
concord and amity ; and Antony summoned the Se- 
nate on the third, tQ adjust the conditions of it, and 
confirm them by some solemn act. Here Cicero, 
as the best foundation of a lasting quiet, moved 
the assembly, in the first place, after the example 
of Athens, to decree a general amnesty, or act of 
oblivion, for all that was passed ; to which they 
unanimously agreed. Antony seemed to be aU 
goodness; talked of nothing but healii^ meas- 
ures; and, for a proof .bis sincerity, moved, that 
the conspirators should be invited to take part in 
their deliberations, and sent his son as an hostage 
for their safety : ITpon which they all came down 
from the Capitol; and Brutus supped with Le- 
pidus ; Cassius with Antony ; and the day ended 
to the universal joy of the city, who imagined, 
that their liberty was now crowned with certain 
peace.* 

* Id quo tempk), quantum io me fuit, jeci fuodamenU pacis, Athe«- 
nieusiumque reoovavi yetus exemplum : Graecum etiam verbum usnr- 
pari, quo turn in sedandis discordiis erat usa ciYitas ilia, atque om- 
nem merooriam discordianim oblivione sempiterna delendam censui. 
Praeclara turn oratio M. AntoniU egregia etiam voluntas: Pax deni- 
qqe per eum et per liberosejus cum praestantissimis civibus confirma- 
Uest— Pbil. 1. 1. 
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There were several things, however very artful- 
ly proposed and carried by Antony, on the pre- 
tence of publick concord, of which he afterwards 
made a most pernicious use ; particularly, a decree 
for the confirmation of all Caesar's acts : Thi» mo- 
tion was suspected by many, who stuck upon it for 
some time, and called upon Antony to explain it, 
and specify how far it was to extend : He assured 
them, " That no other acts were meant, than what 
" were known to every body, and entered pub- 
** lickly on Caesar's register : They asked. If any 
" persons were to be restored from exile ? He said, 
** one only, and no more : Whether any immuni- 
" ties were granted te cities or countries ? He an- 
<<swered, none; and consented, that it should pass 
•' with a restriction, proposed by Ser. Sulpicius ; 
'^ that no grant, which was to take place aner the 
•* Ides of March, should be ratified."* This was 
generally thought so reasonable, and Antony's 
seeming candour had made such an impression, 
that those who saw the mischief of it, durst not 
venture to oppose it; especially as there was a 
precedent for it in the case of Sylla ; and, as it 
was supposed to relate chiefly to the veteran sol- 
diers, whom it was not possible to oblige, or keep 
in good humour, without confirming the privileges 

Qiiae fait oraUo de eoncordia? — tuus parrulas filius in Capitoli- 
DID a se inissoi pacis obses fuit. Quo Senatus die laetior ? quo po- 
palos RomaoQS? — turn deniqne liberati per viros fortissimos vide- 
bamar, quia, ut illi voluerant, libertatem pax sequebatur. lb. 13. 
Vid. Pltttar. io Brut.— 

* Summa constantia ad ea, quae quaesita erant, respondebat : Ni- 
hil torn, nisi quod erat notuno omnibus, in C. Caesaris eommentariis 
reperiebatur : Nnm qui eiules restituti ? unum aiebat, praeterea 
neminem. Num immunitates datae ? nullae, respondebat. Assenti* 
ri etiam nos 8er. Solpicio Foluit, ne qua tabula post Idus Martiat 
allius decreti Caesaris aut beneficii figeretnr. Pbil. 1.1. 
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and possessions which Caesar had granted tolhem. 
But Brutus and his friends bad private reasons for 
entertaining a better opinion of Antony, than his 
outward conduct would justify : Caesar had used 
him roughly on several occasions,^ and they knew 
his resentment of it ; and that he had been en^ag^ 
ed with Trebonius, on Caesar's last return trom 
Spain, in a design against his life : And though he 
did not perform that engagement, yet they thought 
it an obligation^ as well as a proof of his continu- 
ing in the same mind, that he had not discovered it ; 
which was the reason of their sparing him, when 
Caesar was killed, and of Trebonius's taking him 
aside, on pretence of business, lest his behaviour, 
on that occasion, might provoke them to kill him 
too.t 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to 
recollect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will; one of them in favour of the 
veteran soldiers, whom he had drawn up, for that 
purpose, in arms about the Senate it and another, 
still worse, for the allowance of a publick funeral 
to Caesar, which Atticus had been remonstrating 
against, both to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to 
the peace of the city ; but it was too late to pre- 

• Phil. 2. 29. 

I Quanquam si interfici Caesarem Toluisse crimen est, ride, qoae« 
so, AntoDi, quid tibi futurum sit, qaem et Narbooe hoc coosilium cum 
C. TreboDio cepisse notissimam est, et ob ejus coDsilii secietatem, 
cam interficeretor Caesar, turn te a Trebonio ridimos sevocari. 
lb. 14. 

}Noniie omni ratione yeterani, qui armati aderant, cam prae- 
sidii Doi Dihil haberemns, defendeodi fiierunt ?— — Ad Att. 14. 14. 
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vent it ; .Antony was resolved upon it, and had 
provided all things for it, as the best opportunity 
of inflaming the soldiers and the populace, and 
raising some commotions to the disadvantage of the 
Republican cause ; in which he succeeded so well, 
that Brutus and Cassius had no small difficulty to 
defend their lives and houses from the violence of 
his mob.* In this tumult, Helvius Cinna, one of 
the Tribunes, and a particular friend of Caesar, 
was torn in pieces by the rabble, being mistaken, 
unluckily, for the Praetor of that name, who, as 
it is said above, had extolled the act of killing 
Caesar in a speech from the rostra: this so alarmed 
all those who Jhad any similitude of name with any 
6f the conspirators, that Caius Casca, another Se- 
nator, thought fit, by a publick advertisement, to 
signify the distinction of his person and principles 
from Publiup Casca, who gave the first blow to 
Caesanf 

We are not to imagine^ however^ as it is com- 
monly believed, that these violences were owing 
to the general indignation of the citizens, agdnst 
the murderers of Caesar; excited either by the 
spectacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, 
who made the funeral oration : for it is certain 



* Meministine te claoiftre, causam periisse, li funere elatiis et- 
set? at ille etiain in foro combustus, iaadatnsqiie minerabi liter : 
serriqae et egentes Id tecta nostra cum facibus imnnissi. Ad Att. 14. 
10. 14. Plutar. in Brat. 

t C. HeWius Cinoa Trib. pi. ex funere C. Caesaris domum sn- 
ani petens* popnJi manibus discerptas est, pro CorDelio Cinna, in 
quern saevire se existimabat ; iratns ei, qnod cam affinis esset Cae- 
saris, adversus eom nel'arie raptum, >impiam pro Rostris orationem 
babuisset.— Val. Max* 9. 9. Vid. Dio. p. 267» 268. it. Pint, in Caet. 
ct Brat. 

VOL, IIT* 3 
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that Caesar, through his whole reign, could never 
draw from the people any publick signification of 
their favour ; but, on the contrary, was constantly 
mortified, by the perpetual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. The case was the 
same after his death : the memory of his tyranny 
was odious, and Brutus and Cassius the real fa- 
vourites of the city : as appeared on all occasions, 
wherever their free and genuine sense could be de- 
clared^ in the publick shews and theatres ;^ which 
Cicero frequently appeals to, as a proper encour- 
agement to all honest men, to act with spirit and 
vigour, in the defence of their common liberty* 
What happened, therefore, at the funeral, ^yas th^ 
effect of artifice and faction ; the wqrk of a merce- 
nary rabble ; the greatest part slaves and' strangers^ 
listed and prepared for ' violence, against a party 
unarmed, and pursuing pacifick councils, and plac- 
ing' all their trust and security in the justice of 
their cause. Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Cae- 
sars's freedmen,t who were the chief managers of 
the tumult : in which the Jews seem to have borne 
a considerable part ; who, out of hatred to Pom- 
pey, for his afiront to their city and temple, were 
zealously attached to Caesar, and above all the 
other foreigners in Rome, distinguished them- 
selves, by the expressions of their grief ^ for his 

* Omnes enim Jam cWes de Re i pub. salute una et mente et voce 
consentiunt. Phil. I. 9. 

Quid eniin gladiatoribus elamores innuiuerabiliuni ciyiuoo? quid 

Kpuli versuH ? quid Pompeii statuae pJausus. infinitus ? quid iis Tri- 
niR pie bis, qui Tobis adversantur ? panirone haec sisuificant, in- 
credibHiter coiueaUeiitem popnli Romani veluntatem f etc. lb. 15. 
Ad. Att. 14. 2. 

f Nam ista quidem lib^rtorum Caesaris oonjuratio facile opprU 
meretur, si lecte saperet AntoDius. Ad Att. 14. 6. 
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death ; so as to spend whole nights at hU monu- 
ment> in a kind of religious devotion to, bis me- 
mory,* 

This first taste of Antony's perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators, what little reason 
they had to depend upon him ; or to expect any 
safety in the city, where he had the sovereign 
command, without a guard for their defence; 
wbioh, though D. Brutus demanded for them, 
they could not obtain : whilst Antony, to alarm 
them still the more, took care to let them know, 
that the soldiers and the populace were so en- 
raged, that he did not' think it possible for any of 
them to be safe.f They all, therefore, quitted 
Rome : Trebonius stole away privately for Asia, 
to take possession of that province, which had 
before been assigned to him ; being afraid of be- 
ing prevented by the intrigues of Antony: D, 
Brutus, for the same reason, possessed himself of 
the Cisalpine or Italick Gaul, which had been 
conferred upon him likewise by Caesar, in order 
to strengthen himself there against all events, and 
by bis neighbourhood to Rome, to encourage and 
protect all the frieAds of liberty : M. Brutus, ac- 
companied by Cassius, retired to one of his villas 

* In Kunmo poUico laotu exteramin gentium, multitndo cir« 
eolatioit siio quaeqae more, lamentata est, praecipueqiie liidaei* 
qai eUam noctibas cootinuis btistum frequentarunt. Sueton. J. 
Caes. 84. 

t Heri apnd me filrtiufl fait ; qua mente Aiitoniits esset, d^- 
moostraTit, pessinia scilicet et infideiissima. Nam se neque mini 
proTlneiam dare pdsse aiebat, oeqae arbitrari, tuto in urbe esne 
qnemqpam nostnim, adeo esse mitttum coiicitatos animos et pl^ 
bis. Quorum utrumqne esse falsnm puto vos animadvertere*-— — »- 
placitum est mtbi postniare, ut liceret nobis esse Romae publico 
piaesidio : quod illos nobis concessuros non puto — £p. Fam. zi. 1. 
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near Lanuvium, to deUberate about their future 
conduct, and to take such measures, as the acci- 
dents of the times and the motions of their ene- 
mies should make necessary. 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, An- 
tony resumed his mask, and, as if the late violences 
had been accidental only, and the sudden tran- 
sport of a vile mob, professed the same modera- 
tion as before, and affected to speak with the 
greatest respect of Brutus and Cassius; and, by 
several seasonable acts, proposed by him to the 
Senate, appeared to have nothing so much at heart 
as the publick concord : among other decrees he 
offered one, which was prepared and drawn up by 
himself to abolish for ever the name and office of 
Dictator: this seemed to be a sure pledge of his 
good intentions, and gave an universal satisfaction 
to the Senate ; who passed it, as it were, by ac- 
clamation, without putting it even to the vote ; and 
decreed the thanks of the house for it to Antony, 
who, as Cicero afterwards told him, '^ had fixed an 
** indelible infamy by it on Caesar, in declaring to 
<* the worId» that for the odium of his government, 
** such a decree was become both necessary and 
" popular."* 

Cicero also left Rome soon afber Brutus and 
Cassius,t not a little mortified to see things take so 

* Dictatiiram, quae Tim Jam regiae potestatis obsederat, fiindi- 
tns e Repub. 'sustulit. De qua oe. sententias quidem diximus— > 
•ique amplissirois yerbis per S. C. gratias egimus-— ^maxiiDum au« 
^ro illud, quod dictaturae nornen sustulisti : haec inusta est a t o - ■ ■ 
mortno Caesari oota ad igoominiam Kempiteroam, ^tc. Phil. 1. I. 1^. 

i Itaqne cum teueri urbem a parricidis viderem, Dec te in ea» 
nee Cassium tuto esse posse, eamque armii oppressam ab ilDtonio, 
mibi quoque ipei esse eicedeodum putari. Ad ttriit. 1^. 
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wrong a turn, by the indolence of their friends ; 
which ^ve him frequent occasion to say, that the 
Ides of March had produced nothing, which pleas- 
ed him, but the fact of the day ; which was exe- 
cuted indeed with manly vigour, but supported by 
childish councils."^ A^he passed through the coun- 
try, he found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in 
all the great towns, pn the account of Caesar's 
death: *'lt is impossible to express," says he, 
** what joy there is every where : how all people 
" flock about me , how greedy they are to hear an 
** account of it from me't yet, What strange poli- 
** ticks do we pursue ? What a solecism do we com- 
" mit ? To be afraid of those, whom we have sub- 
^^ dued ; to defend his acts, for whose death we re- 
" joice ; to suffer tyranny to Hve, when the tyrant 
^< is killed ; and the Republick to be lost, when our 
<* liberty is recovered."! 

Atticus sent him word of some remarkable ap- 
plause, which was given to the famed comedian, 
rublius, for what he said upon the stage, in favour 
of the publick liberty ; and that L. Cassius, the 
brother of the conspirator, then one of the Tri- 
bunes, was received with infinite acclamations upon ' 
bis entrance into the theatre :t which convinced 

^ Sed tamen adbuc me nihil delectat praeter I6m Martias. [Ad. 
Att, 14. 6.21.] Itaquestnlta Jam Idonm martiarum est consolatio. 
Animis enim nil sumus viriiibus ; consiliis, mihl erede, puerilibus. lb. 
15.4. 

t Dici enim non potest quantopere gaudeant, ut ad me concurrant, 
ut audire cupiant verba mea ea de re-^sic enim imnxilw/jul^ nt victog 
metuereraus — nihil enim tarn o^xoimt, qoam Tvgecy? oicrowvc, in coelo esse, 
Tjrranni facU defeodi— Ad Att 14. 6. 

ODii boni ! vivit tyranoin, tyrannas oceidlt. Ejus interfecti morte 
laetamar, cujas £[icta defendimus— lb. 9. 

I Ex priore Theatrum, Pnbliumque eognovi, bona signa consenlientis 
moltitudinis. PJaasns vero, L. Cassio datos, etiam facetus mihl qui- 
dem TisQS est Ad Att. 14. 2. 
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hixD only the more of the mistake of their friends 
in sittir^ stUl, and trusting to the merit of their 
cause, while their enemies were using all arts to 
destroy them, i This general inclination^ which de*" 
dared itself so freely on the side of liberty, obliged 
Antony to act with caution, and, as far as possible, 
to persuade the city, that he was on the same side 
too : for which end he did another thing at this 
time, both prudent and popular, in putting to death 
the impostor Marius, who was now returned to 
Rome, to revenge, as he gave out, the death of his 
kinsman Caesar : where, signalizing himself at the 
head of the mob, he was the chief incendiary at 
the funeral, and the subsequent riots, and threaten- 
ed nothing less than destruction to the whole Se- 
nate : but Antony, having served his main purpose 
with him, of driving Brutus and the rest out of the 
city, ordered him to be seized and strangled, and his 
body to be dragged through the streets :* which 
gave him fresh credit with the Republicans; so 
ib&t Brutus, together with Gassius and other friends, 
had a personal conference with him about this time^ 
which passed to mutual satisfaction.! 



By these arts Antony hoped to amuse the con- 
spirators, and induce them to lay aside all vigorous 
councils ; especially, what he most apprehended, 
that of leaving Italy, and seizing some provinces 
abroad, furnished with troops and money; which 

Infioito fratris tui planni dirampitnr. Ep. Fam. 12. S. 

* f Jncas impactus est fucitiyo illi, qui C. Marit nomeB iDvaserat. 
Phil. 1. 2. 

t Antooii conoqninin cum nostris Heroilms pro ro nata ooo incom* 
modum. Ad AiU 14. 6. 
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might put them into a condition to act ofiensively : 
witti the same view he wrote an artful letter to Ci- 
cero, to desire his consent to the restoration of S. 
Clodius, the chief agent of P. Clodius, who had 
been several years in banishment, for outrages com- 
mitted in the city ; chiefly against Cicero himself, 
on whose account he was condemned. Antony, by 
his marriage with Fulvia, the widow of ?• Clo^ 
dius, became the protector of all that feimily, and 
the tutor of young Publius, her son ; which gave 
him a decent pretence of interesting himself in this 
"afi^n He assures Cicero, ^^ That be had procured 
*' a pardon for S. Clodius from Caesar ; but did not 
^* intend to have made use of it, till he had obtained 
^* his consent; and though he thought himself now 
^' obliged to support all Caesar's acts ; yet he would 
^' not insist on this against his leave — r-that it would 
** be an obligation to young Publius, a youth of the 
*^ greatest hopes, to let him see, that Cicero did not 
" extend his revenge to his father's friends— per- 
** mit me," says he, " to instil these sentiments into 
^' the boy ; and to persuade his tender mind, that 
^^ quarrels are not to be perpetuated in families : 
** and though your condition, I know, is superiour 
•* to all danger ; yet you will choose, I fancy, to en- 
'* joy a quiet and honourable, rather than a turbu- 
** lent old age : — lastly, I have a sort of right to ask 
" this favour of you ; since I never refused any 
** thing to you : if I do not, however, prevail with 
" you, I will not grant it to Clodius ; that you may 
** see hpw great your authority is with me : shew 
** yourself the more placable on that account."* 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent, 
to wha| Antony cpuld and would have done with- 

* Ad Att. 14. after letter the 13th. 
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out it. ^^ The thing itself, be knew, was scandalous ; 
^^ and the pardon said to be granted by Caesar, a 
" forgery ; and that Caesar would never have done 
^ •' it, or suffered it to be done ; and so many forge- 
** ries of that kind began to be published every day ' 
" from Caesar's books, that he was almost tempt- 
« ed," he says, " to wish for Caesar again.*'* He 
answered him, however, with great civility; and 
in a strain of complaisance, which corresponded 
but little with his real opinion of the man : but 
Antony's publick behaviour had merited some 
compliments : and, under the present state of his 
power, and the uncertain condition of their own 
party, Cicero resolved to observe all the forms of 
an old acquaintance with him ; till, by some overt 
act against the publick interest, he should be forc- 
ed to consider him as an enemy *t 

Antony made him but a cold reply ; having 
heard, perhaps, in the mean time, of something 
which did not please him in his conduct. He told 
him only that his easiness and clemency were 
agreeable to liim, and might hereafter be a great 
pleasure to himself.:]: 

* Antonius ad me scripstt de restitutiooe S. Clodii : quam boDori- 
fice quod ad me attinet, ex ipRins litteris cngnosoes— quam dissolute, 

Suain turpiter, qiiamqne ita perniciose, ut iionnunquam etiam Caesar 
esideranduR esse videatur, facile ezistimabis : quae euim Caesar duq- 
qnam oeqiie fecisset, neque pa8<$us esset, ea bnne ex iaisis ejus com- 
mentarli^ proferuntur. Ego autem Antonio faeillimum 'me praebui. 
ELtenim ille. quoiiiam semel induj[it in animum sibi Hcere quod rellet, 
fecisset nihlb minus me invito. Ad Att. 14. 10. 

i E^o tamen Antonii inveteratam sine uUa offensione amieitiam 
retinere nane volo. Kp. Fam. 16. 23. 

Cui qnidem ego semper amicus fui, antequam iilum intellexi noB 
modo aperte, sed etiam libenter cum Repub. beilum gerere. lb. 11. 5. • 

I AntoDiuB ad me tantam do Clodio rescripsit, meam Jenitatera 
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Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Caesar was. killed ; but being terrified by 
that accident, and the subsequent disorders of the 
city, she ran away presently with great precipita- 
tion. Her authority and credit with Uaesar, in. 
whose house she was lodged, made her insolence 
intolerable to the Romans; whom she seems to 
have treated on the same footing with her own 
Egyptians ;''as the subjects of absolute power, and 
the slaves of a master whom she commanded. 
Cicero had a conference with her in Caesar's gar- 
dens ; where thb haughtiness of her behaviour 
gave him no small offence. Knowing his taste 
and character, she made him the promise of some 
present, very agreeable, but disobliged him the 
more by not performing it : he does not tell us 
what it was ; but, from the hints which he drops, 
it seems to have been statues or curiosities from 
Egypt, for the ornament of bis library ; a sort of 
furniture, which he was peculiarly fond of. But 
her pride being mortified by Caesar's fate, she 
was now forced to apply to him by her ministers 
for his assistance in a particular suit, that she was 
recommending to the senate, in which be refused 
to be concerned. The affair seems to have relat- 
ed to her infant son, whom she pretended to be 
.Caesar's, and called by his name ; and was labour- 
ing to get him acknowledged as such at Rome, and 
declared the heir of her kingdom ; as he was the year 
following, both by Antony and Octavius ; though 
Caesar's friends were generally scandalized at it, 
and Oppius thought it worth while to write a book, 

et clementiam et sibi esse grataoi, et mihi raagoae roluptati fort* 
Ad Att. 14. 19. 

VOL. III. 4 
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to prove, that the child could not be Cae^r's.* 
Cleopatra bad be^n waiting to accompany Caesar 
into the east, in order to preserve ber influence 
over him, which was very cpreat : for, after his 
death, Helvius Cinna, one of the tribunes, owned, 
that he had a law ready prepared and delivered to 
him by Caesar, with orders to publish it, as soon 
as he was gone, for granting to him the liberty of 
taking what number of wives, and of what condi- 
tion he thought fit, for the sake of propagat- 
ing chifdren.f This was contrived probably tQ 
save Cleopatra's honour, and to legitimate his issue 
by her; since polygamy, and the marriage of a 
stranger, were prohibited by the laws of Rome* 

Cicero touches these particulars in several pb« 
ces, though darkly and abruptly, according to the 
style of his letters to Atticus. . ** The flight of the 
•* queen," says he, " gives me no pain. I should 
" be glad to hear, what farther news there is of her, 
" and her young Caesar. I hate the queen : her 
'^ agent, AmmoniuSvthe witness and sponsor of her 
'< promises to me, knows that I have reason : they 
"were things only proper for a man of letters, 
" and suitable to my character ; so that I should 
** not scruple to proclaim them from the Rostra. 
•* Her other agent, Sara, is not only a rascal, but 
^^ has been rude to me. I never saw him at my 

f Qaornm C. Opptas, quasi plane defeosioDe ac patrocinio re« ege- 
ret, librum edidit, non esse Caesaris filium, quem Cleopatra dicat. Sue* 
toD. J. Caes. 62. vid. Dio. p. 227, 345. 

f HelTias Cinna— confessus est, babuisse se scrtptam paratamque 
legem, quain Caesar ferre jussisset, cum ipse abesset, ut nxores, libe- 
torum quaereBdoniiD causa, quas et quot ducere vellet, Itceret. Suet. 
lb. Dio. 243. 
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^* house but once ; and when I asked him civilly, 
^* what commands he had for me, he said, that he 
" came to look for Atticus. As to the pride of 
^^ the queen, when I saw her in the gardens, [ can 
** never thitik of it without resentment : I will have 
'* nothing, therefore, to do with them : they take 
'* me to have neither spirit nor even feeling left."* 

Antony, having put his afl&irs into the best train 
that he could, ar^ appointed the first of June for 
a meeting of the senate, in order to deliberate on 
the sdite of the Republick, took the opportunity 
of that interval to make a progress through Italy, 
for the sAe of visiting the quarters of the veteran 
soldiers, and engaging them to his service, by all 
sorts of bribes smd promises. He left the govern- 
ment of the city to Dolabella, whom Caesar, upon 
his intended expedition to Parthia, had designed and 
nominated to the consulship : and though Antony 
had protested algainst that designation, and resolved 
to obstruct its effect, yet, after Caesar's death, 
when Dolabella, by tb^ advantage of the general 
contusion, seized the ensigns of the office, and as- 
sumed the habit and character of the consul, An- 



^ Regiisid (upi mihl mm molesta. [Ad. Att. 14. 8.] de Regina re- 
liin« fttqae etiain de Caesare illo. [lb. 20.] Reginam odi. Me jure 
facere stit sponsor protDissorom ejus AromoniaR ; quae qnidem erant 
^A«Mi>«, et dignitatis meae, ut rel in con^ione dicere andereoi. Sa« 
nuB antem, ^raeterquam quod nefarium bomipem cognovi, jpraeterea 
in me contninaoem. Semel eum omnino domi meae vidi. Cum fiM* 
^^oHK eiT CO qtiaereremi quid opus esset, Atticum se dixit quaerere. 
Sup^biatn aotem ipsius Reginae, cum esset trans Tiberim in bortis, 
commemorare sine magno'dolore non possum. Nihil igitur cum istis : 
nee tarn aniinnm me, quam viz stomachamt habere arbitrantur. lb. 
15. 15. 
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tony quietly received and acknowledged hkn as 
such at the next meeting of the senate."^ 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence 
with his son-ini-law, though he had long known him 
to be void of all virtue and good principles : but 
he had now greater reason than ever for insinuat* 
ing himself, as far as he was able, into his confix 
dence ; in order to engage him, if possible, to the 
interests of the Republick, and use him as a check 
upon the designs of his colleague Antony; in 
which he had the greater prospect of success, on 
the account of their declared enmity to each other. 
Dolabella greatly confirmed these hopes^ and as 
soon as Antony had left the city, made all honest 
men think themselves sure of him, by exerting a 
most severe, as well as seasonable act of discipline, 
upon the disturbers of the publick tranquillity. 
For the mob, headed by the impostor Marius, and 
the freedmen of Caesar, had erected an altar in the 
Forum, on the spot where Caesar*s body was 
burnt ; with a pillar of Numidian marble, twenty 
feet high, inscribed to the Father of his 60untry. 
Here they performed daily sacrifices and divine 
rites ; and the humour of worshipping at this new 
altar began to spread itself so £sist among the mean- 
er sort, and the slaves, as to endanger the peace 
and safety of the city : for the multitudes which 
flocked to the place, fired with a kind of enthusi- 
astick rage, ran furious about the streets, commit- 
tingall sorts of outrage and violence against the 

* Tuam CoHegam, depositis inimicitiis, oblitus auspicia, te ipfo 
Aogiire Dunciante, i]lo primq die Coilegam tibi esse volaisU— PbiK 
1. 13, 
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supposed frieDds of liberty. But Dolabella put 
an end to the evil at once, by Vemolisbing the pillar 
and the altar, and seizing the authors of the disor- 
ders ; and causing such of them as were free, to 
be thrown down the Tarpeian Rock, and the slaves 
to be crucified. This gave an universal joy to 
the city : the whole body of tbe people attended 
the consul to his house ; and in the theatres gave him 
the usual testimony of their thanks, by the loudest 
acclamations."^ 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and 
enjoyed some share of the praise, since it was ge- 
nerally imputed to the influence of his counsels : 
in a letter upon it to Atticus ; ^^ O my admirable 
** Dolabella !" says he, " I now call him mine ; for, 
" believe me, I had some doubt of him before : 
**the fact affords matter of great speculation: to 
** throw them down the rock ; to crucify ; demolish 
" (hepiUar; pave the area; in short, it is heroick. 
^ He has extinguished all appearance of that re- 
•* gret for Caesar, which was spreading every day 
<^ so fast, that I began to apprehend some danger. 
** to our tyrant-killers : but I now agree with you, and 

* Plebs^-postea solidam coluinnam prope vigioti pedum lapidlg 
Noioidici id Foro statoit, scripsitque Pareoti Patriae, apud eaodem 
loflgo tempore sacrificare, vota suiscipere, controvenias quasdam, in- 
terposito per Caesarera Jarejurando, distrabere perseTeravit. Saet. 
J.Caes. 86. 

Manabat enim i]]ud malum urbanntti, et ita corroborabator quoti- 
die, ut ego qnidem et urbi et otio dtffiderem urbano. Kp. Fam- 12. 1. 

Nam cum serpefet in urbe iofioitum malum— et quotidie magis 
mafpsque perditi bom vies, cum sui similibus servis, teclift et tempTis 
urbis mimireotur ; talis animadversio fuit Dolabellae, cum id audaces 
iceleratosque servos, tum io imporos et Defaries elves, talisque ever- 
no illios ezecratae columoae, etc. Phil. 1. 2. — reoordare qqaeso, 
Dolabella, consensom ilium theatri — vid. Ib^ 12. 
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*♦ coDceire better hopes,'* &c.* Again; "O the Ih^tb 
<^ act of Dolfdbella ! iftiat a prospect does it giye 

*< us ? I never cease praising and exhorting him 

<^ our Brutus, I dai-e say, might now walk safely 
^ through the Forum, with a crown of gold upoa 
*^ his head : for who dares molest him^ when the 
^' rock or the cross is to be thek fate 1 and when 
** the yery lowest of the people give such proofs 
<< of their applause and approbation ?''t He wrote 
at the same time from Baiae the following letter 
to Dolabella himself. 



Ciceao to DohMBMUi»A, Consul. 

<< Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
** your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
** from it, yet I cannot but own, that it gives me 
<< an inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing 
'* to me also some share in your praises. I have 
*^ met with no body here, though I see so much 
" company every day (for there are many worthy 
*' men now at this place for the sake of their health, 
^ and many of my acquaintance from the great 
•'towns) who, after extolling you to the wies, 
" does not give thanks presently to me ; not doubt- 
"ing, as they all say, but it is by my precepts 
** and advice, that ^ou now shew yourself to be 
•< this admirable citizen, and singular consul : and 

* Ad Att. 14. 15. 

f O Dolabellae oostri a^o^ttiaa I qaaota est «M3M(if9>ic ? equidem lau> 
dare euin et bortari non desisto — mihi qnideni videtar Enitiis noster 
jam vel coronam atiream per forum ferre posse : quis enim audeat 
Tiolare, proposita croce aut sazo ? praesertim tantis plaasibus, tanta 
approbatione iofimonim ? lb. 1€. 
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<< though I could assure them, vitb great truth, 
" that what you are doing flows wholly from your- 
** self, and your own judgment, and that you want 
" not the advice of any one ; yet I neither wholly 
" assent, lest I should derogate from your merit, 
'^ by making it s^em to proceed from my coun- 
**8el; nor do I strongly deny it, being myself, 
^ perhaps, more greedy of glory than I ought to 
<« be. But that can never be a diminution to you^ 
" which was an honour even to Agamemnon, the 
" king of kings, to have a Nestor for his counsel- 
** lor ; while it will be glorious to me, to see a 
" young consul, the scholar, as it were, of my dis- 
*' cipjine, flourishing in the midst of applause. L. 
*^ Caesar, when I visited him lately sick at Naples, 
^Hhough oppressed witfi pain in every part of his 
" body, yet, before he had even saluted me, could 
**not forbear crying out, O my Cicero! I con- 
" gratulate with you on account of the authority 
** which you have with Dolabella ; for, if I fiad 
** the same credit with my sister's son, Antony, we 
** should all now be safe : but as to your Dolabel- 
'< la, I both congratulate with him and thank him : 
*^ since, from the time of your consulship, he is 
'* the only one whom we can truly call a consul : 
**he then enlarged upon youi* act, and the manner 
** of it ; and declared, that nothing was ever great- 
•* er, nothing nobler, nothing more salutary to the 
" state ; and this, indeed, is the common voice of 
<* all. Allow me, therefore, I beg of you, to take 
«* some share, though it be a false one, in the pos- 
** session of another man's glory ; and admit me 
** in some degree into a partnership of your praises. 
^* But to be serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I 
*' have been joking, I would sooner transfer all the 
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« credit that I have to you, if I really have any, 
"than rob you of any part of yours; for, as I 
** have always had that sincere affection for you, 
" to which you have been no stranger, so now I 
'^am so charmed by your late conduct, that no 
" love ever was more ardent. • For, believe me, 
•Uhere is nothing after all, more engaging, nothing 
*' more beautiful, noticing more lovely than vir- 
« tue. I have ever loved M. Brutus, you know, 
** for his incomparable parts, sweet disposition, 
"singular probity, and fiimness of mind: yet, 
*' on the Ides of March, such an accession was 
*'made to my love, that I was surprised to fidd 
** any room for increase in that, which I had long 
" ago taken to be full and perfect. Who could 
"havejhought it possible, that any additions could 
*'be made to my love of you? Yet so much has 
" been added, that I seem but now at last to love, 
« before to have only esteemed you. What is it, 
" therefore, that I must now exhort you to ? Is it 
*• to pursue the path of dignity and glory ? And 
" as those do, who use to exhort, shall I propose 
"to you the examples of eminent men? I can 
" think of none more eminent than yourself. You 
*' must imitate^ therefore, yourself; contend with 
" yourself; for, after such great things done, it would 
" be a disgrace to you not to be like yourself. 
" Since this then is the case, there is no occasion 
** to exhort, but to congratulate with you : for that 
"has happened to you, which scarce ever hap- 
" pened to any man, that, by the utmost severity 
" of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, you 
" are become popular ; and not only with the bet- 
" ter sort, but the very meanest of the city. If 
" this was owing to fortune, I should congratulate 
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" your felicity ; but it was owiDg to the great- 
"ness of your courage, as well as of your parts 
** and wisdom^ For I have read your speech to 
"the people: nothing was ever more prudent: 
** you enter so deliberately and gradually into the 
** reason of your act, and retire from it so artfully, 
*' that the case itself, in the opinion of all, appears 
** to be ripe for punishment. You have freed us, 
** therefore, both from our danger and our fears, 
**and have done an act of the greatest service, 
** not only to the present times, but for the exam- 
" pie of it also to posterity. You are to consider, 
*' that the republick now rests upon your should- 
^ ers ; and that it is your part, not only to pro- 
^^tect$ but to adorn those men, from whom we 
^* have received this beginning of our liberty : but 
'' of this we shall talk more fully, when we meet 
" again, as I hope we shall shortly ; in the meaii 
** while, since you are now the common guardian ; 
^* both of the republick and of us all, take care, 
**my dear Dolabella^ that you guard more espe- 
** cially your own safety.'** 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to 
his son at Athens, whose conduct did not please 
bim, and seemed to require his presence to reform 
and set it right.f But the news of Dolabella's 
behaviour, and the hopes which it gave of gaining 
the only thing that was wanted, a head and leader 

* Ep. FaiD. 9. 14. 

t Quod lentio valde ene utile ad confirmatiooein Ciceronis, me 
illoc renire. [Ad Att. 14. 13.] Magni interest CiceroDis, ?el idm 
poUos, vel mehercole atrioiqae, ipe interrenire disceoti. lb. 16, 

VOL. III. 5 
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of their cause, armed with the authority of the 
state, made him resolve to stay, at least till after 
the first of June, lest his absence should be inter- 
preted as a kind of desertion: nor did he ever in- 
tend indeed to leave Italy, till he could do it vrith- 
out censure, and to the full satisfaction of Brutus, 
whom he was determined never to desert on any 
occasion.* 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite par- 
ty ; the late ministers of Caesar's power ; Pansa, 
Hirtius, Balbus, Matius, &c« But Caesar's death, 
on which their sentiments were very different from 
his, had in a great measure broken their former 
Confidence : and though the popularity of the act 
made them somewhat shy of speaking their minds 
freely about it, yet he easily perceived that they 
were utterly displeased with it, and seemed to 
want an occasion of revenging it. Pansa and 
Hirtius, as has been said, were nominated by Cae- 
sar to the consulship of the next year; and, as 
Caesar's acts were ratified by the senate, were to 
succeed to it of course. This made Brutus and 
Cassiiis press Cicero earnestly to gain them, if 
possible, to the republican side, but especially 
Hirtius, whom they most suspected. But Cicero 
seems to have had little hopes of success ; his ac- 
count of them to Atticus is, '* That there was not 
" one of them who did not dread peace more than 
**war; that they were perpetually lamenting the 



* None aatem videmur habituri ducem, quod unum AluDicipia, 
booiqae desideraot. lb. 20. 

Nee vero discedam, nisi cam tu me id lioneste putabis facere pos- 
M« Bruto certe meo oulio loco deero. lb. 15.— Vid. 16. 13. 
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" niiserable end of so great ^ man ; and declaring, 
**tbattbe republick was ruiaed by it; tbat all his 
" acts would be made void, as soon as people's 
" fears were over, and that clemency was his ruin : 
"since, if it had not been for that, he could not 
*' have perished in such a manner : and of Hirtius 
**in particular; he warmly loves him, says he, 
" whom Brutus stabbed : as to their desiring me 
** to make him better, I am doing my endeavour : 
" he talks very honestly, but lives with Balbus ; 
** who talks honestly too : how far they are to be 
" trusted, you must consider."* 

But of all this set of men, Matius was the most 
open and explicit, in condemning the act of the 
conspirators, so as to put Cicero out of humour 
witb him, as a man irreconcileable to the liberty of 
the republick. Cicero called upon him on his way 
from Rome into the f^ountry, and found him sullen, 
desponding, and foreboding nothing but wars and 
desolation, as the certain consequence of Caesar's 
death* Among other particulars of their conver- 
sation, Matius told him something which Caesar 
bad lately said both of him and Brutus ; that he 
used to say of Brutus, ^Mt was of great conse- 
" quence which w^y he stood inclined, since what-? 

* MlDime enim obscnruoi ett, quid isti moliantur ; meus vero dis* 
cipalus, qui bodie apud me coeoat, vaide amat iilumi quern Brutus 
DOfiter sanciavit, et si quaeris, perspezi enim plane, timent otium. 
vsnS^fv aotem baoc babent, eamqne prae se fenint, ▼irum clarissimum 
ioterfectom, totam Hempub. illius interitu perturbatam: irrita fore, 
qaae ille egisset, simal ac desistemus timere. Clementiam illi malo 
Tuisse : qua si usus Don esset, nibil ilii tale accidere potuisse. Ad 
Att. 14. 22. 

Qood Hirtium per me noeliorem fieri rolunt, do equidem operam, 
et ille opUme loquitur, sed vivit babitatque cum mibo : qui item 
beiie loquitur. Uuid credas fideris. lb. 20, 21. 
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*' ever be bad a mind to, be pursued with an im- 
** petuous eagerness : that he had remarked this 
*' of him more especially, in his pleading for Deiota- 
'* rus at Nicaea ; where be spoke with a surprising 
** vehemence and freedom: And of Cicero, that 
<< wheii he was attending Caesar, in the cause of 
^'Sestius, Caesar perceiving him sitting in the 
''room, and waiting till he was called, said. Can 
« I doubt of nay being extremely odious, when 
*^ Cicero sits waiting, and cannot get access to 
** me : yet if any man he easy enough to forgive 
<<it, it is he; though I do not question but that 
**he really bales me/'* 

There were several reasons, however, which 
made it necessary to these men to court Cicero, 
at this time, as much as ever : for, if the repub- 
lick happened to recover itself, he was, of all men, 
the most capable to protect them on that side : if 
not, the most able to assist them against Antony, 
whose designs and success they dreaded still more : 
for, if they must have a new master, they were 
disposed, for the sake of Caesar, to prefer bis 
heir and nephew Octavius. We find Hirtius and 
Fansa, therefore, veryassiduous in their observance 
of him: they spent a great part of the summer 
with him at different times in his villas, giving him 
the strongest assurances of their good intentions, 

* De Broto iKMttro-»Cae8areni solitom dicere, Magoi i«fert bio 
quid Telit : sed qaicquid rnit, valde Tolt. Idqoe euro aoimadTor- 
tisse cum pro Deiotaro Niceae dizerit, Talde Tehemeoter eum visuuiv 
et libera dicere. Atque etiara prasiroa cum Sestii rogatu apud eum 
iuissem, expectaremque sedens quoad Tocarer, diziBse earn; ego 
dubitem quin summo in odio sim, cum M. Cicero aedeat, nee suo 
eomroodome con venire possit? Atque si quiMuam est facilis, hie 
est : tamen non dubito, quin me male oderit Ad Att. 14. I. 
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and disposition to peace, and that he should be 
the arbiter of their future consulship : and though 
he continued still to have some distrust of Hir- 
tius, yet Pansa wholly persuaded him that he was 
sincere,* 

Brutus and Cassius continued still near Lanuvi- 
um, in the neighbourhood of Cicero's villa at 
Astura, of which, at Cicero's desire, they some- 
times made use :t being yet irresolute what mea- 
sures they should take, they kept themselves quiet 
and retired, expecting what time and chance would 
offer; and waiting particularly to see what hu- 
mour the consuls would be in at Ibe next meeting 
of the senate, with regard to themselves and the 
republick : and, since they wei'e driven from 
the discharge of their praetorship, in the city, 
they contrived to put the people in mind of them, 
from time to time, by their edicts, in which they 
made the strongest professions of their pacifick 
disposition, and declared, 'Hhat their condtict 
^* should give no handle for a civil war ; and that 
** they would^ submit to a perpetual exile, if it 
*< would contribute in any manner to the publick 
"concord, being content with the consciousness 
** of their act, as the greatest honour which they 
** could enjoy ."t Their present design was to 

* Cnm Pansa vizi in Pempeiano. Is plane mihi probabat, se bene 
•entire et rupere pacem, etc. Ad Att. 14. 20. it. 16. 1. 

fVelfin mehercnie Astnrae Brutus. [Ad Att. 14. 11.] Brutom 
apod me ftiisse gaudeo : mode et libenter fuerit et sat din. lb. 15. 3. 

X Testati edictis, libenter se Tel in perpetno exilic victuros, dum 
Eeipob. constaret concordia, nee ullam belli clTiiis praebitnros mate« 
riam : plnrinmm sibi bonoris esse in oonscientia facti sui, etc. [Veil. 
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come to Rome on the first of June, and take their 
places in the senate, if it should be thought ad- 
visable ; or to present themselves, at least, in the 
Rostra, and try the affections of the people, for 
whom Brutus was preparing a speech. They sent 
tQ know Cicero's opinion of this project, with (he 
copy also of that speech which Brutus made in 
the capitol on the day of Caesar's death, begging 
his revisal and correction of it, in order to its be- 
ing published. Cicero, in his account of it to At* 
ticus, says, '' the oration is drawn with the utmost 
** elegance both of sentiments and style ; yet, were 
" I to handle the subject, I should work it up with 
** more fire. You know the character of the speak- 
«' er : for which reason I could not correct it. For 
"in the style in which our friend would excel, 
" and accoi-ding to the idea which he has formed 
*^ of the best manner of speaking, he has succeed- 
^' ed so well, that nothing can be better : but, 
" whether I am in the right or the wrong, I am 
**of a quite different taste. I wish, however, 
" that you would read it, if you have not already, 
^* and let me know what you think of it : though 
" I am afraid, lest, through the prejudice of your 
" name, you should show too much of the Attick 
"in your judgment: yet, if you remember the 
" thunder of Demosthenes, you will perceive, that 
** the greatest force may consist with the perfec- 
" tion of Attick elegance."* 

Pat. 2. 62.] Edictum Bniti et Cassii probe. [Ad Ait. 14. 20.] De 
qulbus tu booam spem te habere Bignificas propter edictoram hama* 
Ditatem. lb. 15. 1. 

* Ad Att. 15. 1. 
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Atiicus did not like the speech ; he thought the 
manner too cold and spiritless for so great an 
occasion ; and begged of Cicero to draw up an- 
other, to be published in Brutus's name : but Ci« 
cero would not consent to it, thinking the thing 
itself improper, and knowing that Brutus would 
take it ill.* In one of his letters on the subject, 
" Though you think me in the wrong," says he, 
^< to imagine that the republick depends on Bru- 
** tus, the fact is certainly so : there will either* be 
** none at all, or it will be saved by him and his 
" accomplices. As to your urging me to write a 
** speech for him, take it from me, my Atticus, 
*^ as a general rule, which by long experience I 
** have found to be true, that there never was a 
** poet or orator, who thought any one preferable 
^<to himself: this is the case even with bad ones : 
*' what shall we think then of Brutus, who has 
** both wit and learning ? especially after the late 
"experiment of him, in the case of the edict: I 
"drew up one for hun at your desire: I liked 
" mine ; he his : besides, when, at his earnest soli- 
" citation, I addressed to him my treatise on the 
" best manner of speaking, he wrote word, not 
"only to me, but to you too, that the kind of 
" eloquence which I recommended, did not please 
*' him. Let every one, therefore, compose for him- 
" self — I wish only that it may be in his power to 
" make a speech at all ; for if ever he can appear 
** again with safety at Rome, we have gained the 
" victory.'^! 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 

* Ad Att. 3. 4. f lb. 14. 20. 
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soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards lum, the yowng Octavius^ who 
was left by his uncle Caesar, the heir of his name* 
and estate* He had been sent, a few months be- 
fore, to Apollonia, a celebrated academy, or school 
of learning, in Macedonia, there to wait for his 
uncle on bis way to the Parthian war, in which 
he was to attend him : but the news of Caesar's 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit 
of his new name, and the help of his uncle's 
friends, fie arrived at Naples on the eighteenth 
of April, whither Balbus went the next morning 
to receive him, and returned the same day to 
Cicero near Cumae, having first conducted Octa* 
vius to the adjoining villa of bis father-in-law Phi- 
lip: Hirtius and Pansa were with Cicero at the 
same time, to whom they immediately presented 
Octavius, with the strongest professions, on the 
part of the young man, that he would be go- 
verned entirely by his direction.* 

The sole pretension which he avowed at pre- 
sent, wasy to assert his right to the succession of 
his uncle's estate, and to claim the possession of 
it: but thb was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eigh- 
teen years old: for the republican party had 
great reason to be jealous of him, lest, with the 
inheritance of the estate, he should grasp at the 
power of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who 

* Octavius Neapolim Tenit a. d. xiiii Kal. ibi earn Balbas mane 
po«tridie; eodemqiie die inecum iBCamaoo. [Ad Ait. 14. 10.] Hie 
nMcnm Balbos, HirUus, Pansa. Modo Teoit Oetayius, et qoideni 
io prozimam Tillam Pbilippi, mihi totus deditns. lb. 11. 
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had destined that succession to himself, and al- 
ready seized the effects, lest, by the advantage of 
all that wealth, Octavius might be in a condition 
to make head a^nst him. The mother, there- 
fore, and her husband Philip, out of concern for 
his safety, pressed him to suspend his claim for a 
while, and not assume an invidious name, before 
he could see what turn the publick affiiirs would 
take : but he was of too great a spirit to relish 
any suggestions of caution.; declaring it <*base 
^^and infamous to think himself unworthy of a 
^ name, of which Caesar had thought him worthy :"* 
and there were many about him constantly push- 
ing him on, to throw himself upon the afiec lions 
of the city, and the army, before his enemies had 
made themselves too strong for him ; so that he 
was on fire to be at Rome, and to e^ter into ac- 
tion; being determined tx> risk all his hopes on 
the credit of his name, and the friends and troops 
of his uncle. 

Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says, '< Octavius is still with us, 
^and treats me with the greatest respect and 
^^ friendship : his domeisticks give him the name of 
5' Caesar: Philip does not; nor for that reason do 
'*L It is not possible for him, in my opinion, 
«<to make a good citizen; there are so many 
" about him, who threaten the death of our friends : 
" they declare^ that what they have done can never 
" be forgiven. What will be the case, think you. 



* Noa placebat Atiae mttri, Philippoqae Titrico, adiri 
iiiFidioMA fortonae Caesaris^sprevit coelestis animus homaiia ooo« 
slliar— dietitaos, nefiw esse, quo oomiiie Caesari digous esset tIsus, 
tibimet ipsam Tideri indigoum. Veil. FM. 2. 60. 
VOL. III. 6 
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^^when the boy comes to Rome, where, our de- 
^^ liverers cannot shew their beads ? who yet must 
^^ ever be famous, nay, happy too, in the conscious- 
** ness of their act : but as for us, unless I am de- 
*^ ceived, we shall be undone. I long, therefore* to 
^^ go abroad, where I may hear no more of those 
"Pelopidae, &c.''* 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the tribunes, 
and made a speech to them from the Rostra, which 
was now generally possessed by the enemies of 
Brutus, who were perpetually making use of the 
advantage, to inflame the mob against him : '' Re- 
" member," says Cicero, **what I tell you: this 
'< custom of seditious harangues is so much cher- 
^ ished, that those heroes ^ ours, or ralher gods, 
^ will live indeed in inunortal glory, yet not withr 
^^ out envy, and even danger : their great comfort 
^* however is, the consciousness of a most glorious 
**act; but what comfort for us, who when our 
^<king is killed, are not yet free? But fortune 
^< must look to that, since reason has no sway."t 

* Nobtscum hie perhonorifice et amice Octavius : qnem quidem 
loi Caesarem salotabant i Pbiiippus Don ; itaqne ne nos quidem : quem 
nego posse boonm civem, ita multi circumstant, qui quidem nostris 
flDortem mioitaninr* Kegaut baec i'erri posse, quid censes, cum 
Romam puer venerit, ubi nostri lilteratores tuti esse noo possuot 7 
qui quidem semper erant clari ; conscientia Tero facti sui etiam bea- 
ti : sed nos, nisi me fall it, Jacebimns. Itaque aveo ezire ubi nee 
Pelopidanim— Ad Att. 14. 12. 

t Sed memento, sic alltnr consuetude perditarum consciooum, ut 
nostri illi non Heroes, sed Dii, futuri quidem in cloria sempitema 
sint, sed non sine invidia, ne sine periculo quidem : verum illis 
nagna consolatio, conscientia mazimi et clarissimi facti : nobis quae, 
qui Interfecto Rege liberi non sumos ? sed haec fortnna yiderit, quo- 
niam ratio non gubernat. Ad Att. 14. 11.^ 
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Octavius seconded bis speech, by what was like 
to plesise the inferiour part of the city much bet- 
ter; — ^the representation of publick shews and plays 
in honour of his uncle's victories. Caesar bad 
promised and prepared for them in his lifetime ; 
but those whom he had entrusted with the ma- 
nagement, durst not venture to exhibit them after 
his death, till Octavius, as his heir and representa* 
tive, undertook the affair, as devolved of course 
upon himself*"^ In these shews Octavius brought 
out the golden chair, which, among the other hon- 
ours decreed to Caesar when living, was ordered to 
be placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity. 
On all solemn occasions.t But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him :t but he was not 
at all pleased with Octavius's conduct, since it indi- 
cated a spirit determined to revive the memory, and 
to avenge the death of Caesar : and he was the less 

E leased to hear also^ that Matins had taken upon 
im the care of these shews ;i since it confirmed 
the suspicion, which he had before conceived of 
Matius ; and made him apprehensive, that he would 
be ah ill counsellor to young Octavius, in which 
light he seems to have represented him to Brutus. 
Matius was informed of Uiese suspicions, and com- 

* Lodos autem ▼ietorSae Caesaris non audentibus faoere, qaibus 
obtigerat id muaas, ipse ediditr-Soet. Aug. x. Dio. p. 272. 

fDio. 44.243. . 

JDe Sella Caesarit, bene Tribnni. Praeclaros etiam xir. onlioes. 
Att. 16. 3. 

} Ludonim ejus apparatus* et Matius ac Postumius procuratores 
mihi noD placent. Ad Att. 16. 2. 
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plained to their common friend Trebatius, of Ci- 
cero's unkind opinion, and unfriendly treatment of 
him, which gave occasion to the following apology 
from Cicero, and the answer to it from Matius ; 
which is deservedly valued, not only for the beau- 
ty of its sentiments and composition, but for pre- 
serving to us a name and character, which was al- 
most lost to histor}% of a most esteemed and amia- 
ble person, who lived in the first degree of confi- 
dence with Caesar, and for parts, learning, and vir- 
tue, was scarce inferiour to any of that age. 

Cicero takes pains to persuade Matius, that he 
had said nothing of him, but what was consistent 
with the strictest friendship; and, to gain the 
easier credit with him, prefaces his apology with a 
detail and acknowledgment of Matius's perpetual 
civilities, and observance of him through life, even 
when in the height of his power and credit with 
Caesar : but when he comes to the point of the 
complaint, he touches it very tenderly, and ob- 
serves only in general, ** That as Matius's dignity 
" exposed every thing which he did to publick no- 
^'tice, so the malice of the world interpreted some 
'' of bis acts more hardly than they deserved : that 
*^ it was his care always to give the most favoura- 

" We turn to them but you, says he, a man of 

**the greatest learning, are not ignorant, that if 
*' Caesar was in fact a king, as I indeed look upon 
" him to have been, there are two ways of consid- 
** ering the case of your duty : either that, which I 
" commonly take, of extolling your fidelity and 
'^ humanity, in shewing so much affection j^ven to 
'*a dead friend ; or the other, which some people 
^' use, that the liberty of our country ought to be 
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^ preferred to the life of any friend. I wish that 
^ you had heard with what zeal I used to defend 
"you in these conversations: but there are two 
"things especially, that make the principal part 
" of your praise, which no man speaks of more 
"frequently or mq;re freely than I ; that you, of 
" all Caesar's friends, were the most active both 
"in dissuading the civil war, and in moderating 
" the victory ; in which I have met with nobody 
" who does not agree with me/' &c.'^ 



MaTIUB to CiCEEO. 

" Your letter gave me great pleasure, by let- 
« tiqg me see that you retam still that favourable 
*' opinion of me, which I had always hoped and 
"wished; and though I had never indeed any 
" doubt of it, yet for the high value that I set 
"upon it, J was very Solicitous that it should re- 
" main always inviolable : I was conscious tp my- 
" self, that I had done nothing which could rea- 
" sonably give offence to any honest man ; and 
" did not imagine, therefore, that a persoq of your 
" great iuid excellent accomplishments could be in- 
"duced to take any without reason, especially 
" against one who had always professed, and still 
" continued to profess, a sincere good-will to you. 
" Since all this then stands just as I wish it, I will 
" now give an answer to those accusations, from 
" which you, agreeably to your character, out of 
<^ your singular goodness and friendship, have so 
" often defended me. I am no stranger to what 

* £p. Fam. xi. 27. ^ 
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<< has been said of me by certain persons, since 
'< Caesar's death : they cali it a crime in me, that 
'^ I am concerned for the loss of an intimate friend, 
^* and sorry, that the man, whom I loved, met with 
** so unhappy a fate : they say, that our country 
^ ought to be preferred to ajiy friendship, as if 
'^ they had already made it evident, that his death 
<< was of service to the Republick : but I will not 
** deal craftily : I own myself not to be arrived at 
"that degree of wisdom; nor did I yet follow 
"Caesar in our late dissensions, but my friend ; 
" whom, though displeased with the thing, I could 
" not desert: for I never approved the civil war, 
" or the cause of it ; but took all possible pains to 
" stifle it in its birth. Upon the 'victory, therefore, 
" of a familiar friend, I was not eager either to ad- 
** vance, or to enrich myself: an advantage, which 
" others, who had less interest with him than I, 
" abused to great excess. Nay, my circumstances 
** were even nurt by Caesar's law, to whose kind- 
** ness the greatest part of those, who now rejoice 
*' at his death, owed their very continuance in the 
" city. I solicited the pardon of the vanquished 
«^ with the same zeal, as if it had been for myself. 
" Is it possible therefore for me, who laboured to 
'* procure the safety of all, not to be concerned 
'* for the death of him, from whom I used to pro- 
" cure it?— especially when the very same men, 
^* who were the cause of making him odious, were 
^' the authors also of destroying him. But I shall 
**have cause, they say, to repent, for daring to 
" condemn their act. Unheard of insolence ! that 
*• it should be allowed to some to glory in a wick- 
" ed action, yet not to others, even to grieve at it 
" without punishment. But this was always firee 
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** even to slaves, to fear, rejoice, and grieve, by 
<^ tbeir own will, not that oi another ; which yet 
<^ these men, who call themselves the authors of 
*• liberty, are endeavouring to extort from us bv 
** the force of terrour. But they may spare then: 
^^ threats : for no danger shall tenify me from per- 
^' forming my duty and the offices of humanity : 
^< since it was always my opinion, that an honest 
" death was never to be avoided, often even to be 
•* sought. But why are they angry with me, for 
" wishing only that they may repent of their act? 
"I wish that all the world may regret Caesar's 
" death. But I ou^ht, they say, as a member of 
** civil society, to wish the good and safety of the 
" republick. If my past life and future hopes do 
" not already prove that I wish it, without my say- 
" ing so, I will not pretend to evince it by argu- 
"ment. 1 beg of you, therefore, in the strongest 
'^ terms, to attend to facts rather than to words : and 
*^ if you think it the most useful to one in my 
'* circumstances, that what is right should take 
" place, never imagine, that I can have any union 
"or commerce with ill-designing men. ,1 acted 
"the same J^art in my youth, where to mistake 
" would have been pardonable ; shall I then undo 
" it all again, and renounce my principles in my de- 
^ dining age ? No ; it is my resolution to do noth- 
** ing that can give any offence ; except it be, when 
" 1 lament the cruel fate of a dear friend and illus- 
" trious man. If I were in different sentiments, I 
" would never disown what I was doing ; lest I 
" should be thought, not only wicked for pursuing 
" what was ^rong, but false and cowardly for dis- 
*^ sembling it. But I undertook the care of the 
" shews, which young Caesar exhibited for the 
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♦* victory of his unc^e: this .was an affair of pri- 
" vate, not of publick duty : it was what I ought 
'*to have performed to the memory and honour 
•* of my dead friend ; and what I could not, there- 
^ fore, deny to a youth of the greatest hopes, and 
**so highly worthy of Caesar. But I go often 
'*also to the consul Antony's to pay my compli- 
^ments: yet you will find those very men gooftr 
'^ ener to ask and receive favours, who reflect upon 
'^ me for it, as disaffected to my country. But 
"what arrogance is this? When Caesar never 
" hindered me from visiting whom I would ; even 
" those whom he did not care for ; that they , who 
"have deprived me of him, should attempt by 
" their cavils to debar me from placing my esteem 
" where I think proper. But I am not afraid, 
" that either the modesty of my life should not be 
" sufficient to confute all false reports of me, for 
" the future, or that they, who do not love me for 
"my constancy to Caesar, would not choose to 
" have their friends resemble me, rather than them* 
" selves. For 4ny own part, if I could have my 
" wish, I would spend the remainder of my days 
" in quiet at Rhodes : but if any accident prevent 
" me, win live in such a manner at Rome, as al- 
" ways to desire that what is right may prevail. I 
**am greatly obliged to our frfend Trebatius, for 
"giving me this assurance of your sincere and 
<< friendly regard for me, and for making it my 
*^ duty to respect and observe a man, whom I had 
" esteemed always before, with inclination. Take 
" care of your health, and preserve me in your af- 
" fection-^ — .''• 

* Ep. Fun. zi. 28. This Cn. Matiut liyed long tfterwards in soeh 
favoar and familiaritj wiUi Aagostng, as to be distingaished by Uit 
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Antony all this while was not idle ; but pushed 
on his designs with great vigour and address: in 
bis progress through Italy, his business was to, 
gather up Caesar's old soldiers, from the several 
colonies and quarters in which they were settled ; 
and by large bribes, and larger promises, to at- 
tach them to his interests, and draw great bodies 
of them towards Rome, to be ready lor any pur- 
pose, that his affairs should require. In the city^ 
likewise, he neglected no means, which Ms consu- 
lar authority offered, how unjust or violent soever, 
of strengthening his power; and let all people 
now see, for what ends he had provided that de- 
cree, to which the senate had consented for the 
sake of peace, of confirming Caesar's acts : for, 
being the master both of Caesar's papers, and of 
bis secretary Paberius, by whose hand they were 
written,* he had an opportunity of forging and in- 
serting at pleasure whatever he found of use to 
bim ; which be practised without any reserve or 
management ; selling publicly for money^ whatev- 
er immunities were desired, by countries, cities, 
princes, or private men, on pretence that they had 
been granted by Caesar, and entered into his 
books. This alarmed and shocked all honest men, 



tiUe of Augustuses friend* Yet he secois to have dedined all pub* 
lick honours and business, and to have spent the remainder of his 
days in an elegant and pleasurable retreat ; employing his time and 
studies in the improvements of gardening and planting, as well as in 
refining Uie delicacy of a splendid and luxurious ltfe» which was the 
general taste of that age. For he first taught how to inoculate and 
prapagati some qf tkeir ewrious and foreign fruits ; and introduced 
the way of cutting trees and groves into regular forms : on which sub* 
Jflcts he published several books, which are mentioned by the later 
writers. Vid Columel. de re rust. 1. 12. c. 44. init. Plin. Hist. 1. 12. 
2: \5. 14. 

* T« ujrtuntfunA few fitfiwfM/mcfp o Arrmise f;^«y, m4 <reF y^Afi^fMfrm. top 
t0U9*^ 4i9tu^iorf ic ffvtyr* of mt^fAtro9. App. 1. 3. 629. 

VOL. III. 7 
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who saw the mischief, but knew no remedy : An- 
tony had the power, and their own decree bad 
justified it: Cicero complains of it heavily, in 
many of his letters, and declares it a thousand 
times better to die, than to suffer it.* ** Is it so 
"then?" says he; "is all, that our Brutus has 
** done, come to this, that he mi^ht live at last at 
* Lanuvium ? That Trebonius might steal away, 
" through private roads, to his province ? That 
^ **all the acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts 
** of Caesar, should have greater force now, than 
" when he himself was living ?" All which be 
charges to that mistake of the first day, ii> not 
summoning the senate into the Capitol, where they 
might have done what they pleased, when theiir 
own party was uppermost, and these robbers, as 
he calls theiti, dispersed and dejected.f 

Among the other acts, which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being ordercri by Caesar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, 
and restored to king Deiotarus all his former do- 
minions. Cicero speaks of this with great itidig- 
liation ; « O my Atticus," says he, " fee Ides of 
" March have given us nothing, but the joy of re- 
**venging ourselves on him whom we had reason 

" to hate it was a brave act, but left imperfect. 

** You know what a kindness I have for the 

^ Sicilians ; that I esteem it an honour to be their 
^'patron: Caesar granted them many privileges, 

* Ep. Ftm. 12. 1. Ad Att 14. 9. 

t Itaoe vero? boeroeus et tnus Bratiis egit, at Lanurii esset ? ut 
Trebooiut itineribus deviis profieisoeretnr in provinciam ? ut omnia 
facta, scripta, dicta, promissa, cogitata Caesaris, plus yalcreat, quam 
ai ipse yiTerat ? etc. Ad Att 14. 10. 
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^< which I did not dislike ; though bia giving them 
^' the rights of Latium was intolerable ; yet that 
*< was nothing to what Antony has done, who for 
^ a large sum of money has published a law, pre- 
" tended to be made by the dictator, in an assemr 
" bly of the people, though we never heard a syl- 
" lable of it in his life time, which makes them all 
'^ citizens of Rome. Is not Deiotarus's case just 
<^ the same ? He is worthy, indeed of any king^ 
<« dom ; but not by the grant of Fulvia : there are 
<^a thousand instances of the same sort."^ When 
this last act was hung up, as usual, in the Capitol, 
among the publick monuments of the city, tlte 
forger}' appeared so gross, that the people, in the 
midst of their concern, could not help laughing at 
it ; knowings that Caesar hated no man so much as 
Deiotarus. But the bargain was made in Fulvia's 
apartments, for the sum of eighty thousand pounds, 
by the king's agei^s at Rome>' without consulting 
C^ero, or any other of their master's friends : y^ 
the old king, it seems, was before hand with them, 
and no sooner beard of Caesar's death, tiian he 
seized upon his dominions again by force. '^ He 
^ knew it," says Cicero, ** to be an universal right, 
" that what tyrants had forcibly taken away, the 
** true owners might recover whenever they were 
^^.able >-43e acted like a man, but we contempti- 
"bly; who, whilst we hate the author, yet main- 
*' tain his acts/'t By these methods Antony pre- 

f AdAtt.14. 12. 

f Sfograpbti U. S. centies per legates,— siue nostra, sine reliqno- 
ram bospitam Regis seotenUa, facta in gjnaeceo : quo in loco pluri- 
mae res yenienint, et veneont — Bex eniin ipse-sua sponte, nuUis com- 
mentariis Caesaris, simni atqiie audlvit ejus interitum, suo marte res 
snas recopeinTit. Sciebat homo sapiens, Jus semper hoc fuisse, ut. 
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Bently amassed infinite sums of money ; for though, 
at the time of Caesar's death, he owed, as Cicero 
told him, above three hifndred thousand pounds, 
yet within less than a fortnight after it he had paid 
off' the whole debt* 

There was another instance of his violence^ 
which gave still greater offence to the city ; his 
seizing the publick treasure, which Caesar had de- 
posited for the occasions of the government, in 
the temple of Opis, amoqnting to about five mil- 
lions and a half of our money ; besides what Cat- 
purni^, Caesar's wife, from his private treasure, 
had delivered into his hands, computed at about 
another million. This was no extraordinary sum, 
if we consider the vastness of the mine from which 
it was drawi^, the extent of the Roman empire ; 
and that Caesar was of all men the most rapacious 
in extorting it; Cicero, alluding to the manner 
in which it was raised, calls it a bloody and dead^ 
ly treasure, gathered from- the spoils and ruin of 
the subjects ; which, if it were not restored, as it 
ought to be, to the true owners, might have been 
of great service to the publick, toward^ easing 
them of their taxes,t 

quae t/ranni eripui&«ent, ea tfrannis interfectis, ii quibus erepta es- 
fent, recnperareot— Ille yir fuit, nos quidem contemneodi, qui aucto- 
rem odirans, acta defeDdiqiiis. Phil. 2. 37. 

*Tu aatem quadriDgenties U. S. quod Idibus martiis debuisti, quo* 
nam in modo aiite iCalendas Aprilis debere desiiti ?— Phil. 2. 37. 

t Ubi est sepUes mi I ties H. 8. quod io tabu lis, quae sunt ad Opii 
patebat ? funestae illius quidem pecuniae, sed tamen. si iis, quorum 
erat, non redderetur, quae nos a tributis posset yindicare. Phil. 2. 
37. it. Phil. I. 7. it. Ptutarch. in Ant. 
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But Antony, who followed Caesar's maxims^ 
took care to secure it to himself: the use of it 
was to purchase soldiers ; and he was now in con- 
dition to outbid any competitor : but the first pur- 
chase that he made with it, was of ^is colleague 
Dolabella, who had long been oppressed with the 
load of his debts^ and whom» by a part of thb 
money, and the promise of a fieirther share in the 
plunder of the empire, he drew entirely from Ci- 
cero and the republican party, into his own mea- 
sures. This was. an acquisition worth any price to 
him : the general inclination both of the city and 
•the country was clearly against him : the town of 
Futeoli, one of the most considerable of Italy, had 
lately chosen the two Brutus's and Cassius for 
their patrons,"* snd there wanted nothing but a 
leader to arm the whole empire in that cause : 
Dolabella seemed to be that very person, till brib- 
ed, as Cicero says, by force of money, he not 
only deserted, but overturned the republick.f 

These proceedings, which were preparatory to 
the- appointed meeting of the senate on the first of 
June, began to open Brutui^'s eyes, and to con- 
vince him of the mistake of his pacifick measures, 
and favourable thoughts of Antony ; he now saw 
that there was no good to be expected from him, 
or from the senate itself, under bis influence : and 
thought it time, therefore, in concert with Cassius, 



* Vexayit PoteoUnos, quod Cassium et Brutos Patrooos adoptas- 
sent. Phil. 2. 41. 

t Ut ilium oderlm, quod cum Rempub. me auctors defeodere cae- 
pisset, ooo modo deseruerit, emptus pecnnia, sed etiam quantum in 
ipso fuit, ererterit. Ad Att. 16. 15. 
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to require an explicit account of his intentioiiSf 
and to expostulate with him gently in the foUovr* 
ing letter. 



Brvtvb and Gabsius, Praetors* to M. ANTomui, Conanl. 

" If we were not persuaded of your sincerity 
*^ and good will towards us, we should not have 
*^ written this to you ; which, out of the kind dis- 
'< position that you bear to us, you wiJI take, witl^ 
'< out doubt, in good part. We are informed that a 
''great multitude of reteran soldiers is already^- 
''come to Rome> and a much greater expected 
^ there on the first of June. If we could harbour 
^^ any suspicion or fear of you, we should be ui> 
** like ourselves : yet surely, after we had put our- 
'* selves into your power, and by your advice dis- 
" missed the friends, whom we had about us from 
" the great towns, and that not only by pubfick 
** edict, but by private letters, we deserve to be 
*' m^de acquainted with your designs ; especially 
*' in an afiair which relates to ourselves. We beg 
" of you, therefore, to let us know what your in- 
^' tentions are with regard to us. Do you thlak 
^' that we can be safe in such a cirowd of veterans? 
" who have thoughts, we hear, even of rebuilding 
" the altar ; which no man can desire or approve* 
**who wishes our safety and honour. That we 
"Tiad no other view from the first but peace, nor 
"sought any thing else but the publick liberty, 
*' the event shews. Nobody can deceive us, but 
" you ; which is not certainly a^eeable to your 
"virtue and integrity: but no man else has it 
*' in his power to deceive us. We trusted, and 
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^ shall trust to you alone. Our friends are under 
^the greatest apprehensions for us: for though 
•* they are persuaded of your integrity, yet they 
^ reflect, that a multitude of veterans may sooner 
** be pushed on to any violence by others, than 
** restrained by you. We desire an explicit aa* 
<^ swer to all particulars : for it is silly and trifling 
*« to tell us, that the veterans are called together, 
^ because you intend to move the senate in their 
«* favour in June : for who do you think will hin- 
*^ der it, when it is certain that we shall not ? No- 
^ body ought to think us too fond of life, when 
^ nothing can happen to us, but with the ruin and 
•• confusion of all things."* 

During Cicero's stay in the country, where he 
bad a perpetual resort of his friends to him, and 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the republick, yet he found leisure to write se- 
veral of those philosophical pieces, which still sub- 
sist both to the pleasure and benefit of mankjnd : 
For he now composed his Treatise on the Nature 
rf the OodSi in three books, addressed to Brutus ; 
containing tlie opinions of all the philosophers, who 
bad ever written any thing on that argument : 
to which he bespeaks the attention of his read- 
ers, as to a subject of the last importance ; which 
would inform them, what they ought to think of re- 
ligion, piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths, tem- 
pos, &c. since all these were included in that sin- 
gle question of the Gods.f He drew up, likewise, 
bis discourse on divitiation, or the foreknowledge 



* Ep. Fam. li. 1^. f I>e ^at. Deor. 1. 6.. 
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and prediction of future / events, and the several 
ways, by which it was supposed to be acquired 
or communicated to man : where he explains, io 
two books, whatever could be said for and against 
the actual existence of the thinj; itself. Both 
these pieces are written in the way of dialogue ; 
of which he gives the following account : ^^ Since 
•* Carneades/' says he, " has argued both acutely 
** and copiously against divination, in answer tp 
*^ the Stoicks, I am now enquiring what judgment 
'' we ought to form concerning it : and, for fear 
*' of giving my assent rashly to a thing, either false 
*^ in itself or not sufficiently' understood, I think 
" it best to do, what I have already done, in my 
''three books on the. nature of the Gods^ weigh and 
*' compare diligently all the arguments with each 
^^ other : for as rashness of assent and errour is in 
'* all cases shameful, so most of all in that, where 
^* we are to judge what stress is to be laid on s^s- 
^^ pices, and things of a divine and religious na- 
" ture ; for the danger is, lest either by neglecting 
" them, we involve ourselves in an impiety, or by 
" embracing them, in an old woman's superstition."^ 
He now also wrote bis piece on the Advantages tf 
Old Age^ called Cato, from the chief speaker in 
the dialogue : he addressed it to Atticus, as a lec- 
ture of common comfort to them botb^ in that 
floomy scene of life on which they were entering ; 
aving found so much pleasure, he says, in writing 
it, that it not only eased him of all the complaints 
of age, but made age itself even agreeable and 
cheerful to him.f He added soon after another 

*De Diyio. 1.4. 

f Mihi quidefn itajncnnd^ bojiis libri eonfectio fiiit, ut dob modo 
omaes abstenerit senectutis molestias, sed efifecerit mollctn •tiim et 
jucaDdum ceoectutem. Cato. 1. 
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present of the same kind to Attic us, a Treaiise on 
Friendship: "a subject," he says, "both worthy 
^' to be known to all, and peculiarly adapted to the 
" case of their particular intimacy : for as I have 
^^ already written of age, an old .man to an old 
*• man ; so now, in the person of a sincere friend, 
** I write on friendship to my friend." This is 
written also in dialogue, the chief speaker of which 
is Laelius ; who, in a conversation with his two 
sons in law, Fannius and Scaevola, upon the death 
of P. Scipio, and the memorable friendship that 
had subsisted between theio, took occasion, at 
their desire, to explain to them of the nature and be- 
nefits of true friendship. Scaevola, who lived to 
a great age, and loved to retail his old stories to his 
scholars, used to relate to them, with pleasm*e, all 
the particulars of this dialogue, which Cicero, hav- 
ing committed to his memory, dressed up after- 
wards in his own manner into the present form*"^ 
Thus' this agreeable book, which, wiien considered 
only as an invention or essay, is one of the most 
entertaining pieces in antiquity, must ne^ds affect 
us more warmly, when it is found at last to be a his- 
tory, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibititig 
the real characters and sentiments of the best and 

freatest men of Rome. He now also wrote his 
iscourse On Fate; which was the subject of a 
conversation with Hirtius, in his villa near Puteo* 
li, where they spent several days together in May : 
and he is supposed to have finished about the same 

* Digna mihi res turn omDiam cognitione, torn nostra familiaritate 

Tisa est^sed ut turn ad senem seDCZ de SeDectute, sic boc libro ad 

. aiDi(;iiin amicissimus de Amicitia scripRi — et cum Scaevola— exposuit 

nobis sermonem Loelii de amicitia, babitam ab tllo secum, et cam al* 

tero genero C. Fannio, etc.— l>e Amicit. 1. 

VOL. III. 8 
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time, a translation of Plato's famous dialogue, 
called, IHmaeus on the Nature and Origin of the 
Universe. 

But be was employing himself also upon a work 
of a different sort, which had been long upon bis 
hands ; A History of his Own Thnes, or rather of 
his own conduct; full of free and severe reflec- 
tions on those who bad abused their power to the 
oppression of the republick, especially Caesar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote j a work not 
to be published, but to be shewn only to a few 
friends, in the manner of Theopompus, an his- 
torian, famed for his severe and invective style.* 
J^tticus was urging him to put the last hand to it, 
and to continue it down through Caesar's govern- 
nifnt : but he chose to reserve this last part for a 
distinct history, in which he designed to vindicate 
at large the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet 
with several hints oi this design in his letters : in 
one to Atticus, he says, '< I have not yet polished 
** my Anecdote to my mind : as to what you would 
^* have me add, it will require a separate volume ; 
^ but believe me, I could speak more freely and 
<<with less danger against that detested party, 
^ whilst the tyrant himself was alive, than now, 
" when he is dead. For he, I know not why, in- 
^ dulged me wonderfully : but now, which way 
*• soever we stir, we are called back, not only to 
<* Caesar's acts, but to his very thoughts." Again ; 
<< I do not well understand what you would have 
'*me write: is it, that the tyrant was killed ac- 
" cording to the strict laws of justice ? Of that I 

* Ad AtU 2. 6. DIoQ. Halic. Protem. 1. 
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^ shall both speak and write my thoughts fully oo 
^ another occaidon/'^ His other friends also seem 
to have had some notice of this work ; for Tre* 
boniuSy in a letter to him from Athens, after re* 
minding him of his promise to give him a place 
in some of his writings, adds, " I do not doub^ but 
*Mhat, if you write any thing on the death of 
'< Caesar, you will give me not the least share, 
** both of that act, and of your affection/'t Dion 
Cassius says, ^< that he delivered this book sealed 
** up to his son, with strict orders not to read or 
'< publish it till after liis death;" but from this 
t|me he never saw his son, and left the piece pro- 
bably unfinished ; though some copies of it after- 
wards got abroad, from which his commentator, 
Asconius,.has quoted several particulars.]: 

In the end of May he began to move towards 
Rome, in order to assist at tne senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculum on the 
twenty'-sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. 
There passed all the while a constant commerce 
of letters between him and Brutus, who desired 

* Libnim n^uoi illun «»ttA<ror noadum, nt Toloi, perpoliTi. Isto 
vero, qaae tu contezi Tis, atiud qooddam Mparatam Tolumeo ezspec* 
taot. Ego autem, credas mihi relim, minore pertculo ezistimo con- 
tra lllas nefarias partes yiyo tyranno dici potiiisse, quani mortuo. 
Ute eniiD nescio quo pacto ferebat me quidem mirabiliter. Nunc 
qnacanque nos commovimns, ad Caesaris non modo acta, verum 
etiam cogitata rerocamur. [Ad Att. 14. 17.] Sed parum intelligo 
quid me relis scribere — an sic at in tyranDura jure optimo caesum ? 
malta dicentur, multa scribeutur a nobis, sed alio modo ac tempore, 
lb. \6. 3. 

t Namqne illod non dabito, quin, si quid de interitu Caesaris scri- 
bes, noB patiaris me minimam partem et rei et amoris tui ferre. Kp. 
Fam. 12. 16. 

} Vid. Die. p. 96. it. ABOon.~ia Tog. candid. 
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a personal conference with him at Lanuvium ; in 
which Cicero resolved to humour him, though he 
did not think it prudent at that time, when, with- 
out any particular use, it would only give jealousy 
to Antony. But the nearer, he came to the city, 
the more he was discouraged from the thoughts of 
entering it : he understood that it was filled with 
soldiers ; that Antony came thither attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his view& were bent 
on war ; and that he designed to transfer the pro- 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a 
vote of the people."^ Hiki(ius dissuaded his gomg, 
and resolved to stay away himself; Varro sent 
him word, that the veterans talked desperately 
against all those who did not favour them : Grae- 
ceius also admonished him, on the part of C. Cas- 
sius, to be upon his guard, for that certain armed 
men were provided for some attempt at Tusculum. 
All these informations determined him at last not 
to venture to the senate, but to withdraw him- 
self from that city, where he bad not only flourish- 
ed, he says» with the greatest, but lived even a 
slave, with some dignity .f The major part of the 

* Pato enliD nobis LaDUTiam euadom, oon Bine multo sermone^* 
Bnito enim placere, se a me conyeniri. O rem odiosam et inezpli- 
cabilem ! puto me ergo itaram — ADtonii consilia narras turbulen* 
ta — sed mihi totum ejus consiliam ad bellnm spectare yidetur, si 
qaidem D. Bnito proyiacia eripitnr. Ad Att. 16. 4. 

t HirtiuR jam in Tusculano est, mihique, ut absim, Tehementer 
auctor est, ; et ille quidem periculi causa — Varro autem Doster ad 
me epistolam misit->iD qua scriptnm erat, yeteranos eos, qui rejician- 
tar — iroprobissime loqui ; ut magno periculo Romae sint futuri, qai 
ab eorum partibiis dissentirfB yideantur. lb. 5, 

Graeceias ad me scripsit, C. Cassium ad se scripsisse, homines com- 
parari, qui in Tusculanam armati mitterentur.— Id quidem mibi noD 
Tidcbatur : sed cayendum tamen. lb. Ifi. 8. 

Mihi yero deliberatum est, at nunc quidem est, abesse ex ea urbe. 
In qua non modo flonii cum summa, Terum etiam lenriyi cam aliqaa 
dij^oitate. lb. 6, 
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senate followed his example, and fled out of the 
city, for fear of some violence, leaving the consuls, 
with a few of their creatures, to make what de- 
crees they thought fit* 

This turn of affairs made Cicero resolve to 
prosecute what he had long been projecting, his 
voyage to Greece, to spend a few months with 
his son at Athens. He despaired of any good 
from these consuls, and intended to see Rome no 
more lill their successors entered into office ; in 
whose administration he began to place all his 
hopes. He wrote, therefore, to Dolabella to pro- 
cure him the grant of an honorary lieutenancy; 
and lest Antony, an angry man, as he calls him, 
should think himself slighted, he wrote to him too 
on the same subject. Dolabella immediately named 
him for one of his own lieutenants, which an- 
swered his purpose still better, for, withoiit oblig-^ 
ing him to any service, or limiting him to any 
time, it left him at full liberty to go wherever 
he pleased: so that he readily accepted it, and 
prepared for his journey .f He heard in the mean 
while from Balbus, that the senate would be held 
again on the fiflh; when commissions would be 
granted severally to Brutus and Cassius, to buy 
up corn in Asia and Sicily, for the use of the re- 
publick : and that it would be decreed also, at the 
same time, that provinces should be assigned to 

* Kaleodifl Jonitfi cqoi in Seoatum, nt erat constitntum, yenire vel- 
leoras, meto perterriti repente diffbgimas. Philip. 2. 42. 

t BtiaiD Bcrlpsi ad Antoniom de legatiooe, oe, si ad Dolabellam 
tolam scripsissem, iracundos homo commoyeretur— [Ad Att. 8.] Sed 
liea^tn, — ^Dolabella me sibi legayit,etG. lb. 11. 
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them, with the other praetors, at the expiration 
of the year,* 

Their case, at this time, was very remarkable ; it 
being wholly new in Rome to see praetors driven 
out of the city, where their residence was abso- 
lutely necessary, and could not legally be dispens- 
ed with for above ten days in the year : but An- 
tony readily procured a decree to absolve them 
from the lawa;t being glad to see them in a situa- 
tion so contemptible ; stript of their power, and 
suffering a kind of exile, and depending, as it 
were, upon him for their protection : their friends, 
therefore, at Rome, had been soliciting the senate 
for some extraordinary employment to be granted 
to them, to cover the appearance of a ilignt^ and 
the disgrace of living in banishment, when invest- 
ed mtb one of the first magistracies of the repub- 
Uck.t 

This was the ground of the commission just 
mentioned, to buy com ; which seemed, however, 
to be below their character, and contrived as an 
affront to them by Antony, who affected still 
to speak of them always with the greatest re- 

* A Balbo reddiUe mihi litterae, fore Nonis Senatum, at Bni« 
to9 in Asia, Cassius in Sicilia, fnimentom emendum et ad urben 
mittendum cararent. O rem miseram! ait, eodem tempore de- 
cretnm iri, uti iis et reliquis Praetoriii prorinciae d^eemantor. 
lb. 9. 

t Car M. Bratas, te referente, legibui est lolutai, si ab urbe pfaii- 
qnam decern dies abfaisset ? Phil. 2. 13. 



gy fAtrm itpbmfut. ^wym Fc^Mrro. Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. 4. 



eS2. it. 
1. 3. 630. 
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spect.^ But their friends thought any thing better 
for them than to sit still in Italy ; where their per^ 
sons were exposed to danger from the veteran sol- 
diers, who were all now in motion ; and that this 
employment would be a security to them for the 
present, as well as an opportunity of providing for 
their future safety, by enabling them to, execute, 
what they were now meditating, a design of seizing 
some provinces abroad, and arming tnemselves in 
defence of the republick : which was what their 
enemies were most afraid of, and charged them 
with publickly, in order to make them odious. 
Cicero, in the mean time, at their desire, had again 
recommended their interests to Hirtius, who gave 
him the following answer : 

" 1 wish that Brutus and Cassius could be pre- 
" vailed with, by you, as easily to lay aside all 
<' crafty counsels, as they can obtain, by you, from 
** me, whatever they desire. They were leaving 
<* Italy, you say, wlnin they wrote to you : whith- 
'* er? or wherefore? do not let them go, I beseech 
" you, my dear Cicero : nor suffer the republick 
** to be wholly lost ; though overwhelmed indeed 
" already by these rapines, burnings, murders. If 
" they are afraid of any thing, let them be upon 
<* their guard; but act nothing offensively : they 
' <^ will not, I am confident, gain a tittle the more 
" by the most vigorous, than the most pacifick 
" measures, if they use but caution. The things 
** which are now stirring cannot last long; but, 

** Fnimentum imponere — quid inunus in Rep. sordidius ? [Ad Att. 
15. 10.] Patriae liberatores urbe carebaot-nquos tamen ipsi Con* 
sales et ie coociODibns et in omni sernDione Jandabant. Phil. 1. 2. 
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*' if made the subject of war, will acquire present 
*< strength to hurt. Let me know your opinion of 
"what may be expected from them." — Cicero 
sent him word, that he would be answerable for 
their attempting nothing desperate; and was in- 
formed, at the same time, by Balbus, that Servilia^ 
Brutus's mother, had undertaken that they should 
not leave Italy.* 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Caesar's mistresses, and, next to Cleopatra, the 
most beloved of them all: in the civil war, he 
.gave her several rich farms out of his Pompeian 
confiscations ; and is said to have bought a single 
jewel for her, at the price of about 50,000/.t She 
was a woman of spirit and intrigue, in great credit 
with the Caesarian party, and at this very time 
possessed the estate and villa of Pontius Aquila, 
one of the conspirators, which had been confiscat- 
ed, and granted to her by Caesar. Cicero reckons 
it among the solecisms of the times, that the mo- 
ther of the tyrant-killer should hold the estate of 
one of her son's accomplices :t yet she had such 
a share in all the counsels of Brutus, that it made 
Cicero the less inclined to enter into them, or to 
be concerned with one whom he could not trust : 
" When he is influenced so much," says he, ** by 

* Cai rescripjti nihil illos callidius cogitare, idque confirmavi 
— ^Balbus ad me^Serviliam confirmare ooo discessuros. Ad Att. 
15. 6. 

f Ante alias dilezit M. Brutl matrem SerTiliam,— -cui Sexagies 
H. S. margaritam mercatus est, etc. Suet. J. Caes. HO, 

I Quin etiam hoc ipso tempore mnlta Carw^wut : Pontii Neapolitan 
nam a matre tjraniioctoni possideri. Ad Att. 13. 21. 
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•' his mother's advice, or at least her entreaties^ 
** why should I interpose myself?"* 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to deliberate on what was proper for them 
to do, .with regard to this new commission. There 
were present, among others^ Favonius, Servilia, 
Portia, Brutus's wife, and his sister Tertulla, the 
wife of Cassius : Brutus was much pleased at his 
coming ; ^nd, after the first compliments, begged 
him to deliver his opinion to the company on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he present- 
ly advised, what he had been considering on the 
road, *^ that Brutus should go to Asia, and under- 
** take the a£fair of the com ; that the only thing 
** to be done at present was, to provide for their 
** safety ; that their safety was a i;ertain benefit to 
** the republick— here Cassius interrupted him, 
*« and, with great fierceness in his looks, protested 
** that he would not go to^Sicily, nor accept as a 
'^ favour, what was inteniled as an afiront ; but 
"would go to Achaia*— Brutus said, that he 
** would go to Rome, if Cicero thought it proper 

** for him but Cicero declared it impossible for 

*• hkn to be safe there ^but supposing, says he, 

'* that I could .be safe : why then, says Cicero, I 
'* should advise it by all means, as the best thing 
** which you could do, and better than any pro- 

" vince after much discourse and complaining 

" for the loss of their opportunities, for which Cas- 
** sins laid all the blame on D. Brutus, Cicero' said, 

^ that though tliat was true, yet it was in vain to talk 

■ ■ ■ - ■ - — -- - ■ 

** Matris consUio cum utatar, rel etiam precibas, quid me ioter- 
ponam ? Ad Alt. 15. 10. 

VOL. III. 9 
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of what was past ; and, as the case then stood, 

he saw nothing left, but to follow his advice 

to which they all at last seemerf to agree, espe- 
cially when Servilia undertook, by her mediation, 
to get the affair of the corn left out of their com- 
mission; and Brutus consented, that the plays 
and shews, with which he was to entertain the 
city shortly as praetor, should be given by 

proxy in his absence Cicero took his leave, 

pleased with nothing in the conference, but the 
consciousness of having done his duty : for as to 
the rest, he gave aD, he says, for lost ; foiind the 
vessel, not only broken, but shattered to 4)ieces, 
and neither prudence, reason, or design in what 
they were doing : so that, if he had any doubt 
before, he had none now, but longed to get 
abroad as soon as possible."* 



OcTAVius, upon his coming to Rome, was very 
rougjhly received by Antony ; who, despising his 
age and want of experience, was so far from treat- 
ing him as Caesar's heir, or giving hied possession 
of his estate, that he openly threatened and thwart- 
ed him in all his pretensions, nor would suffer him 
to be chosen tribune, to which he aspired, with the 
seeming favour of the people, in the room of that 
Cinna, who was killed at Caesar's funeraLf This 
necessarily drew the regard of the republican par- 
ty towards him; and ('icero began to take the 
more notice of him, in proportion as Antony grew 

* Ad Att. 15. n. 12. 

t In locum Tribuni pi. forte demortui caDdidaturo petitorem se 08- 
teDdit — Bed adversante conatibus suis M. AntoDio CoosuJe — 8ueton. 
August, z. Dio. 272. App. 506. 
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more and more formidable : At present, he gives 
the foUoffing account of him. "Octavianus, I 
** perceive, has parts and spirit, and seems to be 
" affected, as we could wish, towards our heroes : 
** but how far we may trust his a^, name, succes- 
*^ sion, education, is a matter of great deliberation : 
" his fiaither-in-law, who came to see me at Astura, 
'< thinks not at all. He must be (Cherished, howev- 
*^ er, if for nothing else, yet to keep him at a dis- 
" tance from Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if he 
'* instils into him a good disposition towards our 
" friends : he seemed to be much influenced by 
" him, but to have no confidence in Pansa and Hir- 
'< tins : his natural disposition is good, if it does 
** but hold."* 

In the midst of these affairs, with which his 
mind, as he complains, was much distracted, he 
pursued his literary studies with his usual ardour ; 
and, to avoid the great resort of company which 
interrupted him, at his house near Baiae, he re- 
moved to his Pompeian villa, on the south side of 
Naples* Here he began his Book (^ Offices^ for 
the use and instruction of his son, designed, he 
says, to be the fruit of this excursion : he compos- 
ed also an oration,, adapted to the state of the 
times, and sent it to Atticus, to be suppressed or 
published at his discretion ; promising him withal to 
finish and send him, in a short, time, his secret history, 
" or anecdote, in the manner (^f Heraclides, to be kept 
close in his cabinetf § * 

* Ad Att. 15. 12. 

f Not hie ^hua9^fuf* (quid enim aliad ?) et ta sn^J tw w^maiht 
magnifice explicamas, w^^r^tmufxit qae Ciceroni ; qua de re enim po- 
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Before he could leave Italy, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Tusculum, to settle his private affairs, and 
provide bis equipage ; and wrote to Dolabefla to 
give orders for the mules and other necessaries, 
which tbe government used to furnish to those who 
went abroad with a publick character.* Here Atti- 
CU8 and he took leave of each other, with all possi- 
ble marks of the most sincere and tender affection. 
Tbe unsettled condition of the times, and the uncer- 
tainty when^ or in what circumstances, they should 
meet again, raised several melancholy reflections 
in them both, which, as soon as they parted, drew 
many tears from Atticus, of which h0 gave Cicero 
an account in his next letter, with a promise to fol- 
low him into Greece. Cicero answered him with 
. equal tenderness : " It moved me," says he, ** to 
*^ bear of the tears which you shed after you left 
'' me : bad you done it in my presence, I should 
^^ have dropt, perhaps, all thoughts of my journey. 
•* That part, however, pleases me, where you com- 
'* fort yourself with the hopes of our meeting 
<* again shortly: which exi)ectation indeed is what 
^* chiefly supports me : I will write to you perpe- 
** tually ; give you an account of every thing which 
** relates to Brutus ; send you, very shortly, my trea- 
^^tise on glory; and finish for you the other work, 
** to be locked up with your treasure," &c.t 

tf OS pater filio ? Deinde alia. Quid quaeres? Eztabit opera peregrN 

oatiODiB hujus — Ego autem io Pompeiaouin properabam, uon quod boo 
.loco quidquam puTchrius, sed interpellatores illic miouff roolesti — 
' iK>rationeiii tibi misi. Ejus custodieodae et proferendae arbitrian 

tnufD^am probo *H{flua««A«r. praesertim cum tii tantopere delectere 

— enitar igitur— Ad Att. 16. 13. it. 14. 

♦lb. 18. 

t Te, at a me discesseras, lacrymasse, raoleste ferebam. Quod si 
me prteaeote Iecii8ei» ooosiliam totiat itiperit fortasse mutassem. 
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These little passajg^es from familiar letters, Ulua- 
trate more effectually the real characters of men^ 
than any of their more specious and publick acts. ' 
It is commonly thought the part of a statesman, 
to divest himself of every thing natural, and ban- 
ish every passion that does not serve his interest 
6r ambition: but here we see a quite different 
character, one of the greatest statesmen of the 
world, cherishing and cultivating in himself the. 
soft and social affections of love and friend- 
ship ; as knowing them to be designed equally by 
nature for the comfort as well of publick as private 
life. 



Atticus, likewise, whose philosophy was as in- 
compatible as ambition, with all affections that did 

— < t ■ I , . .1 1 1 I ■■■ .11 — _ 

Sed illud praeclare, quod te consolata est spes brevi tempore congre- 
diendi : quae qiiidem ezspectatio me maxime sustentat. Meae tibi 
litterae DOD'deeruDt. De Bnito Rcribam ad te omnia. Libiiim tibi 
celeriter mittam de gloria, Excudam aliquid HfuajJuv, qaod lateat 
in thesauris tuis. lb, 27. 

N. B. — The treatise here roeDtioned on Glory t which he sent soon 
after to Atticnn, and pablished in two books, was actually preserved, 
and subsisting long after the inveoUon of printing, yet bappeiKtd to 
perish unhappily for want of being produced into publick light, by 
the help of that admirable art — Raimundus 8uperantiiis made a pre- 
sent of it to Petrarch, who, as he tells the story, in one of his epistles, 
lent it to his schoolmaster, who, being old and poor, pawned it, for 
the relief of his necessities, into some unknown hand, whence Pe- 
tnueh could na?er recover it, upon the old man's death. About two 
centuries after, it appeared to have been in the possession of Ber- 
nardus Justiniauus, and was mentioned in the catalogue of bis books, 
which he bequeatlied to a monastery of nuns ; btit, when it could not 
be found in that monastery, after the strictest search, it was gene> 
rally believed, that Petrus Alcyonius, who was physician to that 
bouse, and had the free use of the library, bad stolen it ; and. after 
transcribing as much of it as be could into his own writing^t, had de^ 
stroyed the original, for fear of a discovery ; it being observed, by the 
criticks, that, in his book de exUio^ there were many bright passages, 
not well connected with the rest of the work, which seemed to be 
above his taste and genius. Vid. Petraivb. Epist. 1. 15. I. Ker. Sen- 
ilium. Paull. Manut. Not. Ad Att. 16. 27^ 9ayle Diet, ip Alcy- 
enins. Menagina. Vol. IV. p. 86. 
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not terminate in himself, was frequently drawn by 
the goodness of his nature to correct the vicious- 
ness of his principle. He had often reproved Ci- 
cero for an exc^ pf love to his daughter Tui- 
lia, yet he no sooner got a little Attica of his own^ 
than he began to discover the same fondness ; which 
gave Cicero occasion to repay his raillery with 
great politeness. **I rejoice," says he, "to per- 
" ceive that you take so much delight in your lit- 
" tie girl. I love her already myself, and know 
^Vher to be amiable, though I have never seen her. 
" Adieu then to Patro, and a^U your Epicurean 
•^ school." In another letter : " I am mightily 
" pleased with the fondness that you express for 
** your little daughter ; and to «ee you feel, at last, 
"that the love c? our children does not flow from 
** habit or fashion, but from nature ; for if that be 
*' not so, there can be no natural conjunction be- 
'^ tween one man and another, without which all so- 
♦* ciety must necessarily be dissolved."* 

There was now great expectation of the shews 
and plays which Brutus, as praetor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom^ 
in honour of Apollo, on the third of July ; and 
all people were attentive and impatient to see in 
what manner ithey would be received. Brutus 
wrote to Cicero, to beg that he would grace them 
with his presence : but Cicero thought we request 
absurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutus's usual pru- 
dence. His answer was, ** that he was got too far 

^ FiliolaiD tibi Jam Romae Jacundam esse gaodeo ; eamqaf* 
qnam niioqaam vidi, tamen et amo, et araabilem esee certo 9eio, 
Etiam atque etiaai v^Iete Patron et tui coodiscipalL Ad Att. ^* ^^• 
it. 7. 20. 
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** upon his journey to have it now in his power,; and 
** that it would be very improper for him, who had 
** not been in Rome since it was filled with soldiers, 
** not so much out of regard to his danger, as his 
" dignity, to run thither on a sudden to see plays : 
"that in such times as these, though it was repu- 
** table for those to give plays, whose office re- 
** quired it, yet for his seeing them, as it was ne- 
" cessary, so neither would it b^ thought decent."* 

He was heartily soliditous, however, that they 

might meet with all imaginable encouragement, 
and charged Atticus to send him a particular ac- 
count of what passed, on each day, from theU* first 
opening. 

The success of them answered all their hop^s, 
for they were received *vith an incredible applause 
by all lanks, though Antony's brother Caius, as 
tbe next praetor in office, presided at them : one 
of the plays was Tereus, a tragedy of Accius ; 
which having many strokes in it on the characters 
and actfi of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the 
people. Atticus performed his part to Cicero, 
and sent him a punctual account of what passed 
every day ; Which he constantly communicated to 
Brutus, who was now in his neighbourhood ; in 
Nesis, a little isle on the Campanian shore,; the 
searof young LucuUus. — In his answer to Atticus, 

* In quibas anum arienum summa saa pradentia, id est illad, ut 
tpgcte m Ittdot suds. Reicripsi scilicet, primiiiii me jam profec- 
tUD, at uotk iBtegrum sit. Dein «r«nmt<np esse, me, qui Koinam 
Qnuiiffo post liaec arma ooo aceesserim, neqae id tarn pcrieuli mei 
causa feeerim* quam dignitatis, subito ad ludos yenire. Tili eoim 
tempore ludos taoere illi honestum est, cui .aecesse est : spectare 
mibi, ot Don est necesse, sic ne honestum quidem est. Equidem 
illos celebrari, et esse quam eratissimos mirabiliter cupio — Ad Att. 
15. 26. 
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« Your letters/* says he, " were very acceptable 
^ to BrUtus : I sp^nt several hours with him, soon 
^ after I received them : he seemed to be deli^ht- 
«ed with the account of Tereus; and thought him- 
<< self more obliged to the* poet Accius, who made 
^ it, than to the praetor Antony, who presided at 
" it. But the more joy jrou send us of this sort, 
'Uhe more indignation it ^ives me, to see the 
<^ Roman people employ their hands in clapping 
** plays, not in defending the republick. This, 
^perhaps, may provoke our enemies to discover 
" themselves, before they intended it ; yet, if they 
** be but mortified, I care not by what means.'** 
In a speech made afterwards to the senate, he 
urges this judgment of the city, as a proper les- 
son to Antony, to teach him the way to glory. 
" O happy Brutus," says he, " who, when driven 
**from KOme by force of arms, resided still in the 
<^ hearts and bowels of his citizens, who made them- 
" selves amends for the absence of their deliver- 
<< er by their perpetual applauses and acclama- 
**tions."t 

* Brnto tuae litterae gretae erant. Ful enini apud Hlom mul- 
tas horas in Neside, cam paullo ante tuas litteras aocepisseiD. Be- 
le€tari mibi Tereo videbatur ; et habere inajorem Accio, quam An- 
tonio, gratiam. Mibi an tern quo laetlora sunt, eo plus stomach! 
et moletlae est, populum Homanum manus suas, non in defendenda 
Repnb. sed in plaudendo consomere. Mibi qaidem videntor. is'to- 
ram animi incendi etiam ad repraesentandam improbitatem suam. 
Sed tamen dam modo doleant aliqnid, doleant quodlibet. Ad Att. 
16.2. 

t Quid ? Apollinarium ludornm plausus, Tel testimonia potinsr 
et Judicia popufi Piomani, param magna yidebantur? O beatos illot, 
qui cum ade«se ipsis propter yim armorum non licebat, aderant 
tamen, et in roedullis populi Homani ac visceribas baerebant ! nisi 
forte Accio turn plaudi--et non Brato putabalis, etc. Phil. 1. 15. 
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But there was one thing, which thfouj^rh the in^ . 
advertency cdf Brutus's managers, or the contrir 
yance of the praetor Antony, gave Brutus some 
uneasiness; that, in the edict for proclaiming his 
shews, the month, instead of duintilis, was stiled 
July., by its new namei lately given to it in honour 
of Caesar : for it raised great speculation, and 
was thought strange, that Brutus, by edict, should 
acknowledge and confirm an act, contrived to pei"^ 
petuate the honour of tyranny. This little cir- 
cumstai^ca greatly disturbed him, imagining, that 
it would be reflected upon as a mean condesceih 
sion ; and, since it could not be remedied as to the 
plays, he resolved to correct it for the rest of the 
shews ; and gave immediate orders, that the hunt- 
ings of the wild beasts, which were to follow, 
should be proclaimed for the thirteenth of Quii>- 
tUis.* 

While Cicero continued in these parts, be spent 
the greatest share of his time with Brutus; and 
as they were one day together^ L. Idbo came to 
them, with letters just received from young S« 
Pompey, his son-in*law, with proposals of an ac- 
commodation, addressed to the consuls, on which 
be desired their opinion. Cicero thought them 
drawn with great gravity and propriety of expres- 
sion, excepting a few inaccuracies, and advised 
only to change the address ; and, instead of the 
consuls, to whom alone they were directed, to add 
the other magistrates, with the senate and people 
» - ■-... ■ . ■ I ■■■ ■ — -»• 

* Cliiam Ule doloit de Nonls Jatiis ! mirifioe est contiirbatin. Ita- 
aue 86^ flcriptiiruiii aiebat, bC feoationeiD etiam, ouae pMtridie lif 
008 Apollinares futura est, proscrlberent, jii Id. Itointil. — Ad Att. 
16. 4. 

VOL. III. 10 
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of Rome, lest the consuls should suppress theniy 
as belonging only to themselves. These letters 
brought, in substance," that Pompey was now mas- 
" ter of seren legions ; that as he had just stormed 
" a town called Borea, he received the news of 
"Caesar's death; which caused a wonderful. joy; 
**and change of affaiis through the province of 
. " Spain, and a concourse of people to him from 
" all parts. The sum of his demands was, that 
" all who had the command of armies should dis- 
^^miss them; but to Libo he signified, that un- 
" less his father's estate and house at Rome, which 
"Antony now possessed, were restored to him, he 
" would agree to nothing."* 

This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lepidus :t whov having the 
province of Spain assigned to him* where Pom- 
pey was veiy strong, had no mind to be engaged 
in a war at such a distance from Rome, and 
drawn off from attending to the main point in view, 
the event of affairs in Italy: for which purpose, 
on pretence of the pubiick quiet, he made the 
offer of a treaty and honourable terms to Pom- 
pey, and " that, on condition of laying down his 
"arms, and quitting the province^ he should be 
" restored to all his estates and honours, and have 
" the command of the whole naval power of Rome, 
*^ in the same manner as his father had it before 
" him : all which was proposed and recommended 
^* to the senate by Antony himself/'t Where, to 
preserve a due respect to Caesar's acts, by which 

* Ibid. t Pbilip 5. 13, 14, etc. It. Phil 13. 4, 6, etc. 

\ App. p. 528. Dio. 1. 45. 475. 
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Pompey's estates bad been confiscated, it was de- 
creed, that tbe same sum, for whicb they had been 
sold, should be given to him by the publick, to 
enable him to purchase them again : This amount- 
ed to above five millions and a half of our mo- 
ney, exclusive of his jewels, plate, and furniture ; 
which being wholly embezzled, he was content to 
lose.* On these terms, ratified by the authority 
of the senate, Pompey actually quitted Spain, 
and came to Marseilles. The project was wisely 
concerted by Lepidud and Antony ; for, while it 
carried a shew of moderation, and disposition to 
peace, it disarmed a desperate enemy, who was in 
condition to give a great obstruction to their de- 
signs, and diversion to their arms, at a time when 
the necessity of their interests required their pre- 
sence, and whole attention at home, to lay a firm 
foundation of their power in the heart and centre 
of the empire. 

There happened an incident, at ^this time, of a 
domestick kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus ; the unexpected conversion of 
their nephew Quintus. He had long ago deserted 
bis father and uncle, and attached himself wholly 
to Caesar, who supplied him liberally with money : 
on Caesar's death he adhered still to the same 
cause, and was in the utmost confidence with An- 



* SaWig enim actis Caesaris, quae concordiae caaisa defeodiinus, 
Pompeio sna domas patebit, eamque non miooris, quaiu Antonius 
emit, redimet dqcreviwtis tantam pecubiam Pompeio. quao- 

tam ex boois patriis in praedae dissipatione inimicus victor rede- 
gisset — nam argentam, ve^tem. supellectilem, vinam, amUtet aeqno 
animo, quae ille lieltuo dUsipavit<^atqiie illud septies millies, quod 
adoiesceoti, Patres conscript i, spopondistis, ita describetur, ut yi- 
deatur a Tobis Cn. Pompeii filius in patrimonio suo collocatns. 
Philip. 13. 5. 
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jkony ; alid, as Aitkus calls hkn, bis right baod ;* 
or the minister of all his projects in the city ; but 
upon some late disgust, be began to make over, 
tures to his friends, of coming over to Brutus, pre* 
tending to have conceived an abhorrence of Ao^ 
tony's designs ; and signifying to his father that 
Antony mtouM have engaged him to seise some 
§troog post in the city, and declare him dictator, 
and,' upon his refusal, was tecome his enemy.f 
The father, overjoyed at this change, carried big 
son to Cicero, to persuade him of his sincerity, 
and to beg his intercession also mth Atticus, te 
be reconciled to him: but Cieero, who knew the 
fickleness and perfidy of the youth, gave little 
credit to him ; taking the whole for a contrivance 
only to draw money from them ; yet, in compli- 
ance with their request, he wrote what they de* 
fiired to Atticus; but sent bim another letter ait 
the same time with his real thoughts on the mati* 
ter. 

^ Our nephew Quintus," says be, *< promises to 
<^be a very Cato. Both his father and he have 
** been pressing me, that I would undertake for him 
^ to you ; yet so, thsrf. you should not believe him, 
'< till you yourself had seen the effects of it. I 
^^ shall give him, therefore, such a letter to you as 
<< he would have ; but let it not move you, for I 

* QoiDtas filius, utscribis, Aatonii est dextella. Ad Att. 14. 20. 

f QuintuB pater «xiiltat laetitia. Scripsit enim filios, se idcirco 
profugere ad Brutum voluisse, quod cum pibi negotium daret Anto* 
nius, ut euiD dictatorem efficeret, praesidium ocouparet« id mcor 
msset; recusasse autem se, ne patris aDimuin offenderit; ex eo sibi 
illaiQ bostem. Ad Att 15. 21. 
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^ have written this, lest you should imagine that I 
*^ am moved myself. The gods grant that be may 
" perform what he promises ; for it will be a com- 
^ mon joy to us all. I will say nothing more of it 
" at present," &c.* 

But young Quintus got tbe better, at last, of all 
Cicero's suspicions; and, after spending several 
days with him, convinced him, by his whole beha- 
viour and conversation, that be wds in earnest : so 
that be not only recommended him very affec- 
tionately to Atticus, but presented him also to 
Brutus, to make the offer of his service to him in 
person : **lf he had not wholly persuaded me," says 
he, <* that what ( am saying of him is certainly trtie, 
^^ I should not have done what I am going to tell 
<• you : for I carried the youth with me to Brutus, 
^ who was so well satisfied with him, that he gave 
^ him full ci'edit, without suffering me to be his 
<* q)onsor : in commending him, he mentioned you 
^ in the kindest manner, and at parting, embraced 
^and kissed him. Wherefore, though there is 
^reason rather to congratulate, than to entreat 
^ you, yet I beg, that whatever he may have done 
^ hitherto, through the weakness of age, with more 
** levity than became him, you would believe it all 
** to be now over," &c.t 

* QniDtus filiaft mibi pollicetur se Catonem. Egit aotein et pater 
et Glius, ut Ubi apondereni i sed ita, uttuiD crederes, ctiiii ipse cog- 
nosces. Hnie e^ litteras ipsius arbitratu dabo. Kae ne te inoTe- 
rint, bag scripsi in earn partem, Be me motum putares. , Dii faxiot, 
at iaciat ea, <}oae promittit. Commune enim gaudium. Sed ego ni- 
hil dico amplios. Ad Att. 16. 1. 

* Uiiod alfil fidem mibi feeisset, Judjcassemqoe hoc quod dico fir- 
mum fore, non fecissem id. quod dicturus sum. Duxi enim mecum 
adolescentem ad Brutum : sic ei probatum est, quod ad te scribo, ut ipse 
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Quintus kept his word with them ; and, to give 
proof of his zeal and sincerity, was so hardy,' be- 
fore the end of the year, as to undertake to accuse 
Antony to the people, for plundering the temple 
of Opis.'* But this accident of changing his party, 
which gave so much joy at present to the whole 
family, though owing rather to a giddiness of tem- 
per, than any good principle, proved fatal not long 
after both to the young man and his father ; as it 
seems to have been the most probable cause of 
their being proscribed and murdered the year fol- 
lowing, by Antony's order, together with Cicero 
himselfl 

CScero was now ready for his voyage ; and 
had provided three little yachts or galleys to tran- 
sport himself and his attendants : but as there was 
a report of legions arriving daily from abroad, 
and of pirates also at sea, he thought it would be 
safer to sail in company with Brutus and Cassius, 
who had drawn together a fleet of good force, 
which now lay upon the coastf He gave several 
hints of this design to Brutus, who received it 
more coldly than he expected ; and seemed uncer- 
tain and irresolute about the time of his own go- 
ing. He resolved, therefore, to embark without 

crediderit roe sponsorem accipere noluerit. Eunique landans amicissi- 
me tui mentioDem Tecerit. Complezus, oscalatusque dimiserit. Ad 
Att. 16. 6. 

*Qaintu8 seribit, se ex Noois ii8,.quilia»lios magna gesumus, Ae^ 
dem Opis explicaturum, iJque ad populum. Ibid« 14. 

f Legiones enim ad?entare dicuntnr. Haec autem Dayigatio habet 
qnasdam suspiciones periculi. Itaqne ooostitaebam uti eyu«r^0i«. Pa« 
ratiorem oflfendi Brutum, qnatn audiebam.^Nam Cassii clasiem, quae 
plane bella est, dod nomero ultra firetum. lb. 16. 4. 
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fiu^ther delay, though in some perplexity to the 
last, about the expediency of the voyage, and jea-- 
lous of its being censured, as a desertion of his 
country : but Atticus kept up his spirits, by as- 
suring him constantly in his letters, that all people 
approved it at Rome, provided that he kept 
his word, by returning by the first of th6 new 
vear.* 

He sailed slowly along the coast towards Rhe- 
gium, going ashore every night to lodge with dome 
friend or client : he spent one day at Velia, the 
native place of Trebatius ; whence he wrote a kind 
letter. to him, dated the nineteenth of July; ad- 
vising him by no means to sell that family estate, 
as he then designed, situated so healthfully and 
agreeably, and affording a convenient retreat from 
the confusion of the times, among a people who 
entirely loved him.f At this place he began his 
TreaJtise ^ Tapkksy or the ail of finding argu- 
ments on any quesftion : it was an abstract of Aris- 
totle's piece on the same subject; which Treba- 
tius happening once to meet with in Cicero's Tus- 
culan library, had begged of him to explain. But 
Cicero never found leisure for it till this voyage, 
in which he was reminded of the task by the sight 

* Bnito cam saepe injecinem de iuovxout, dod perindis atque ego 

SaUram, arripere visus es. — [lb. 5.] (Jonsiliiim menm, quod ^is quoti- 
ie magts Uadari, noo moles te fero ; eipectabaniqiie# si quid ad me 
■criberes. Ego enim in varios sermooes iocidebam, Quin etiam id- 
eiroo trahebam* ut qoam diutissime integrum esset. [lb. 2.] It. £p. 
Fam. zi. 29.1 Scribis enim in coelum ferrl profectiouem meam, sed 
ita, si ante Kal. Jan. redeam. Quod quidem eerte enitar. [lb. 6.} 
Ka meote discesti, ut adessem Kalendis Jan. qood initium cogendi 
SenatQS fore Tidebatar. Philip. 1. 2. 

t Ep. Fam. 7. 20. 
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of Yelia ; and though he had neither Aristotle, 
nor any other book to help him, he drew it up 
from his memory, and finished it as he sailed, be* 
fore he came to Khegium ; whence he sent it to 
Trebatius, with a letter dated the twenty-seyentb. 
He excuses the obscurity of it, from the nature 
of the argument, requirhig great attention to un« 
derstand, and great application to reduce it to 
practice : in which, however, he promises to assist 
him, if he lived to return, and found the republick 
subsisting.^ 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking 
over his treatise On die Acadtndck Philosophy^ be 
observed the pre£aice of the third book to be the 
same that be had prefixed to his book On Olory, 
which he had lately sent to Atticus. It was hia 
custom, it seems, to prepare at leisure a number 
of different proems, adapted to the general view 
of bis studies, and ready to be applied to any of 
his works, which he should afterwards publish ; so 
that, by mistake, be had used this preface twice, 
without remembering it : he composed a new one 
therefore, on ship board, for the piece on glon/; 
and sent it to Atticus, with orders to bind it up 
with his copy in the place of the former preface.f 

* Itaqiie ut primam Vella navigare coepi, institati Topica Aristote- 
lea conscribere, ab ipsa urbe commonitus, amantiMima tui. £00 
libram tibi luisi Rhegio, scriptnm qnam pleDiuime iIJa res scribi po- 
tuit, etc. £p. Fam. 7. 19. 

t Nunc negligentiam meam cognosce. De Gloria libram ad te mist, at 
in eo prooemium id est, quod in Academico tertio. Id evenit ob earn 
rem, ouod habeo Toioineo prooemionim : ex eo e(|gere soleo, com 
aliqaod ^vyy^tfut^ institui. Itaque jam in Tusculaiio, qui non menii- , 
nissem me abusum isto prooemio, coiyeci id in eum librum, qoen 
tibi misl. Cum autem in navi legerem Academicos, ngnoTi erratoin 
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So wonderful was his industry and love of letters^ 
that neither the inconvenienee of sailing, which he 
always hated, nor the busy thoughts which must 
needs intrude upon him, on leaving Italy in such a 
conjuncture, could disturb the calm and regular 
pursuit of his studies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a pro- 
montory, close by it, he passed over to Syracuse, 
on the first of August: whve he staid but one 
night, though in a city pailicularly devoted to 
him, and under his special protection : but , he 
was unwilling to give umbrage or suspicion to 
those at Rome, of having any views abroad, which 
concerned the publick :* be set sail, therefore, 

menm, itaque statim nofum prooeiDium ezaravi ; tibi mist. — ^Ad Alt. 
16. 6. 

N. B. A collection of Pnfaces^ prepared before hand, and calcn- 
lated indifferently for any treatise, will be tbonght, perbaps, a strange 
and fantastical way of composing : but though they had no necessary 
connexion with the subject of any particular work, they were yet 
adapted to the general view of his writings, and contrived severally to 
serve the different ends, which he proposed by the publication of 
of them. Thus in some he takes occasion to celebrate the praises 
of his principal friends, to whom they were addressed ; In others, to 
enter into a general defence of philosophy, in answer to those who 
censured him for spending so much time upon it : in some, he repro- 
tents the miserable state of the times, and subversion of the republick, 
in a manner proper to alarm his fellow citizens, and rouse them to as- 
■art their ancient liberty : in others, he contrives to give a beautiful 
description of some of his viUas or gardens, where the scene of the 
dialogue was laid : all which the reader will find very agreeably exe- 
cuted in the prefaces of his philosophical pieces ; which* are yet con- 
nected so artfully with the treatises that follow them, and lead us so 
oatu rally into tbe argument, as if they bad been originally contrived 
for the sake of introducing it. Vid. Tusc. Disp.-^Init. de Div. 2. 1. 
dePin. 1. 1. deLegib.2. 1. 

*Kalendis sextil. veni Syracusas — quae tamen urbs mlhi conjnnc- 
tissima, plus una me nocte cupiens retinere non potuit. Veritus sum, 
ne mens repent inus ad meos necessarios adventns snspicfonis alilqnid 
aflerret, essem commoratus. Phil. 1. 3. 
VOL. III. II 
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again the next mornini; towards Greece ; but was 
driven back, by contrary winds, to Leucopetra ; 
and, after a second attempt with no better success, 
was forced to repose himself in the villa of his 
friend Valerius, and wait for the opportunity of a 
fedr wind.* 

Here the principal inhabitants of the country 
came to pay him their compliments ; some of them 
fresh from Rome, wte brought great news of an 
unexpected turn of aifairs there, towards a gene- 
ral pacification ; " That Antony seemed disposed 
<^ to listen to reason, to desist from his pretensions 
•* to Gaul, submit to the authority of the senate ; 
'< and make up matters with Brutus and Cassius ; 
^ who had written circular letters to all the princi- 
*' pal senators, to beg their attendance in the sen- 
** ate on the first of September ; and that Cicero's 
*< absence was particularly regretted, and even 
** blamed at such a crisis."t This agreeable ac* 
count of things made him presently drop fll 
thoughts of pursuing his voyage ; in which he was 
confirmed likewise by letters from Atticus, who, 
contrary to his former advice, pressed him now, ki 
strong and pathetick terms, to come back again to 
Rome. 



* Cam me ez SicUia ad Leucopetram, quod est promontoriom agri 

Bbegini. venti detulisseot ; ab eo loco coDscendi, iit transmitterem ; 

■ec ita miiltum proTectns, rejectus au»tro sum in eum ipRum locam^ 

r [Ibid.] ibi cum TeDtum ezpeetarem : erat eoim villa Vaierii nostriy 

at familiariter essem, et Jibenter. — Ad Att. 16. 7. 

f Rbegini quidam, illustres hoinines, eo ▼eneimit, Roma sane re- 
cente8-*-haet affierebant, Edictum Broti et Cas§ii ; et fore frequentem 
Senatum Kal. a Bnitp et Cassio litteraa missas ad Consulares et Prae- 
torios ; nt adessent, rc^are. Sommain spem nnnciabaot, fore, at An- 
tonius cederett res cooveniret nostri Komam redireut. Addebant 
etiam me desiderari, snbaccusariy etc. — Ad Att. Ibid. 
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He returned therefore by the same course which 
he had before taken, and came back to Yelia on 
the s^enteenth of August: Brutus lay withm 
three miles of it, with his fleet, and hearing of his 
arrival, came immediately on foot to salute him : 
** he declared himself exceedingly pleased with Ci- 
" cero's return ; owned, that he had never approv- 
•* ed, though he had not dissuaded the voyage ; 
** thinking it indecent to give advice to a man of 
" his experience ; but now told him, plainly, that 
*'he had escaped two great imputations on his 
^'character; the one, of too hasty a despair and 
^* desertion of the common cause; the other, of 
**the vanity of going to see the Olympick' games. 
*^ This last, as Cicero says, would have been shame* 
** ful for him, in any state of the republick, but in 
^^ the present, unpardonable ; and he professes him- 
** self, therefore, greatly obliged to the winds for 
*' preserving him from such an infamy, and, like 
^ good citizens., blowing him back to the service 
**of his country."* 

Brutus informed him, likewise, of what bad pass- 
ed in the senate, on the first of August; and how 
Piso had signalized himself by a brave and honest 
speech, and some vigorous motions in favour of 
the publick liberty, m which no body had the 
courage to second him : he produced also Anto- 
ny's edict, and their answer to it, which pleased 

* Naoi. zvi. Kal. Sept. cum venissem Veliam, Brutus audivit* . 
«rat eoim cam fluis Da?ibus apud Heletem fluTium citra VeAam 
millia passuum in. apdibus ad me statim. Dii immortales, quam 
vftlde ille reditu, vei potins reTenione mea, laetatns est? Effudit 
ilia omnia, quae taouerat — se autem laetari quod effugLsscm duas 
maximas Tituperatioues, etc.— Ad Att. 16. 7. Vid. it. Ep. Fam. 12. 
25. it. Ad Brat. 15. 
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Cicero very much : but on the wliole, though he 
was still satisfied with his resolution of returning, 
yet he found no such ^ason for it as his first in- 
telligence had sus;gested» nor any hopes of doing 
much service at Rome ; where there was not one 
senator who had the courage to support Piso, nor 
had Piso himself the resolution to appear in the 
senate again the next day."* 

This was the last conference that he ever had 
with Brutus ; who, together with Cassius, left Italy 
soon after it : they were both to succeed of course, 
as all the praetors did, at the expiration of ttieir 
office, to the government of some province, which 
was assigned to them either by lot, or by an ex- 
traordinary decree of the senate, Caesar had in- 
tended Macedonia for the one, and Syria for the 
other; but as these were two of the most impor- 
tant commands of the empire, and would throw a 
great power into their hands, at a time when their 
enemies were taking measures to destroy them, so 
Antony contrived to get two other provinces de- 
creed to them of an inferiour kind, Crete to Bru- 
tus, and Cyrene to Cassius ; and, by a law of the 
people, procured Macedonia and Syria to be con- 
ferred upon himself, and bis colleag;ue, DolabeUa ; 
in consequence of which, he sent his brother Caius 
in all haste to possess himself of the first, and 
Dolabella to secure the second, before their ri- 
vals could be in a condition to seize them by 
force, of which they were much afraid; taking it 
fpr granted, this was the project which Brutus and 
Cassius were now meditating. Tassius had ac- 

* Vid. Ad Mt. Ibid. Pbll. 1, 4, i. £p. Fam. 12. 2. 
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quired a great reputation in the east, by his con- 
duct in the Parthian war, and Brutus was highly 
honoured in Greece, for his eminent virtue and 
love of philosophy : they resolved, therefore, to 
slight the petty provinces, which were granted to 
them, and to try their fortunes in the more pow- 
erful ones that Caesar had promised tiiem; and 
with that view had provided the fleets above men- 
tioned^ to transport themselves to those countries, 
which they bad destined for the scene of action; 
Brutus to Macedonia, Cassius to Syria; where 
we shall soon have occasion to give a farther ac- 
count of their success.* 

Cicero, in the mean while, pursued his journey 
towards Rome, where he arrived on the last of 
the month :- on his approach to the city, such mul- 
titudes flocked out to meet him, that the whole 
day was spent in receiving the compliments and 
congratulations of his friends, as he passed along 
to his house.f The senate met the next morning, 
to which he was particularly summoned by An- 
tony, but excused himself'by a civil message, as 
being too much indisposed by the fatigue of his 
journey. Antony took this as an afiroiit, and, in 
great rage, threatened, openly in the senate, to 
order his house to be pulled down, if he did not 
come immediately ; till, by the interposition of 
the assembly, he was dissuaded from using any 
violence4 

* Platar. io Brat. App. 527, 5^. Phil. 3. 13, 38. 

f Platar. in Cicer. 

X Camqae de Tia langaerem, mibique displicerem, misi pro amici- 
tia qui hoc ei diceret, at ille, yobis audientibiit, cum fabris se do- 
Tenturam esse dixit, etc. Phil. 1. 5. 
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The business af the <ky was> to decree some 
new and extra0rdinar)r honours to the memory 
of Caesar, with a religious supplication to him, as 
to a divinity : Cicero was determined not to con-' 
cur in it, yet knew that an opposition would not 
only be fruitless, but dangerous ; and for that 
reason staid away. Antony, on the other hand 
was desirous to have him ^ere, fancying;, that be 
would either be frightened into a compliance, 
which would lessen him with his own party, or 
by opposing what was intended, make himself 
odious to the soldiery ; but as he was absent, the 
decree passed without any contradiction. 

The senate met again the next day, when An- 
tony thought fit to absent himself, and leave tbe 
stage clear to Cicero;* who accordingly appeared, 
and delivered the first of those speeches, which, * 
in imitation of Demosthenes, were called after- 
wards his Philippicks — he opens it with a particular 
account of the motives of his late voyage, and sudden 
return ; of his interview with Brutus, and his regret 
at leaving him : " At V^lia," says he, '* J saw Brutus: 
" with what grief I saw him, I need not tell you : 
" I could not but think it scandalous for me, to re- 
" turn to a city from which he was forced to retire, 
** and to find myself safe in any place, where he 
"could not be so: yet Brutus was not half so 
^ much moved with it as I, but, supported by the 
" consciousness of his noble act, shewed not the 
" least concern for his own case, while he express- 
"edthe greatest for yours." — He then declares, 
** that he came to second Piso ; and, in case of any 

— — - — . jj 

\ * Veoi postridie, ipse noQ feiiit. Phil. 6, 7. 
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^'accidents, of which many seemed to surroi;ind 
'^ him, to leave tlrat day's speech as a monuaient 
•* of his perpetual fidelity to his country.'* Be- 
^^ fore he enters into the state of the republick^ 
'* he takes occasion to complain of the unprece- 
^ dented violence of Antony's treatment of him 
** the day before, who would not have been better 
^ pleased with him, had be been present, for he 
** should never have consented to pollute the re- 
^* publick with so detestable a religion, and blend 
^the honours of the gods with those of a dead 
** man : he prays the gods to forgive both the se- 
•* Bate and the [jeople for their forced consent to 
** it : — that he would never have decreed it, though 
" it had been to old Brutus himself, who first de- 
^^livered Rome from regal tyranny, and, at the 
^^ distance of five centuries, had propagated a race 
**from the same stock, to do their country the 
** same service.f He returns thanks to Piso, for 
'< what he had said in that place the month before ; 
*< wishes, that he had been present to second him ; 
•* and reproves the other consulars for betraying 
'* their dignity, by deserting him. — As to the puV 
** lick affairs, he dwells chiefly on Antony's abuse 
«*of their decree, to confirm Caesar's acts; de- 
<^ clares himself still for the confirmation of them, 
<^not that be liked them, but for the sake of 
*« peace ; yet of the genuine acts only, such as 
** Caesar himself had completed ; not the imperfect 
*< notes and memorandums of his pocket books ; 
** not every scrap of his writing ; or what he had 
^ not even written, but spoken only^ and that, with- 
** out a voucher — he charges Antony with a strange 

* Philip 1.4. tibid. 6, 6. 
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*^ inconsistency, in pretendinj^ such a zeal for Cae- 
^ sar's acts, yet violating; the most solemn and au- 
<< tbentick of them, his laws ; of which he gives 
^< several examples : thinks it intolerable, to oblige 
" them to the performance of all Caesar's promises^ 
" yet annul so freely what ought to be held the 
^^ most sacred and inviolable of any thing that he 
<<had done:'' He addresses himself pathetically 
to both the consuls, though Dolabella only was 
present ; tells them, *^ that they had no reason to 
« resent his speaking so freely on the behalf of the 
*^ republick : that he made no personal reflections ; 
<< had not touched their characters, their lives, and 
<< manners : that if he offended in that way, he de* 
" sired no quarter :* but if, according to his custom, 
** he delivered himself with all freedom on publick 
« affairs, he begged, in the iSrst place, that they 
" would not be angry ; in the next, that if they 
** were, they would express their anger, as became 
*^ citizens, by civil, not military methods : that he 
^ had been admonished indeed, not to expect, that 
<* the same liberty would be allowed to him, the 
" enemy of Caesar, which had been indulged to Piso, 
" his father-in-law ; that Antony would resent what- 
<' ever was said against his will, though free from 
«' personal injury : if so, he must bear it, as well 
" as he could. — Then after touching on their plun- 
" dering the temple of Opis of those sums which 
" miii;ht have been of great service to the state, he 
" observes, that whatever the vulgar might thinks 
** money was not the thinij which they aimed at ; 
" that their souls were too noble for that, and had 
** greater designs in view :t but they quite mis- 

* Ibid.'?. 11. t Ibid. 12. 
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" took the road to glory, if they thought it to con- 
^* sist in a single man's having more power than a 
** whole people : — That to be dear to our citizens, 
" to deserve well of our country, to be praised, 
*' respected, beloved, was truly glorious; to be 
^^ feared and hated, always invidious, detestable, 
*.* weak, and tottering : — That Caesar's fate was a 
^< warning to them, how much better it was to 
" be loved than to be feared : that no man 
" could live happy, who held life on such terms, 
^^ that it might be taken from him, not only with 
*' impunity, but with praise.^ He puts them in 
'^ mind of the many publick demonstrations of the 
*^ people's disaffection to them, and their constant 
" applauses and acclamations to those who oppos- 
<'ed them; to which he begs them to attend with 
" more care, in order to learn the way how to be 
** truly great and glorious. — He concludes, by de- 
** daring, that he had now reaped the full fruit of 
" his return, by giving this publick testimony of 
" his constant adherence to the interests of his coun- 
" try : that he would use the same liberty oftener, 
<^ if he found that he could do it with safety ; if 
** not, would reserve himself, as well as he could, 
*^ to better times, not so much out of regard to 
'' himself, as to the Republick," 

In speaking afterwards of this day's debate, he 
says, ** that whilst the rest of the senate behaved 
*' like slaves, he alone shewed himself to be free ; 
" and though he spoke, indeed, with less freedom 

than it had been his custom to do, yet it was 

♦Ibid. 14. 
VOL. III. 12 
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** with more than the dangers, with which he was 
** threatened , seenied to allow/'* Antony was 
greatly enraged at this speech, and summoned 
another meeting of the senate for the nineteenth, 
where he again required Cicero's attendance, be- 
ing resolved to ansWer him in person, and justify 
his own conduct : for which end he employed him- 
self during the interval in preparing the materials 
of a speech, and declaiming against Cicero in his 
villa near Tibur. The senate met on the appoint- 
ed day, in the temple of Concord, whither Anto- 
ny came with a strong guard, and in great expecta- 
tion of meeting Cicero, whom he had endeavoured 
by artifice to draw thither : but though Cicerq him- 
self was ready and desirous to go, yet his friends 
overruled and kept him at home, l)eing apprehen- 
sive of some design intended against his life.f 

Antony's speech confirmed their apprehensions, 
which he poured out the overflowings of bis spleen 
with such fury against him, that Cicero, alluding to 
what he had don6 a little before, in publick, says, 
<< that he seemed once more rather to spew, than to 
** speak."t He produced Cicero's letter to hiai, 
about the restoration of S. Clodius, in which Cice- 
ro acknowledged him, not only for his friend, but 

- - - 

* Locatus sam de Repob. mious eqnidem libere« quam mea coBsa»> 
tudo, liberius tamen qoam pericioli minae postolahaot. Philip. 5. 7. 
Inramma reliqaorum tervitute liber nnos fui. Kp. Fam. 12. 26, 

t Clno die, f i per amicos mihi cupienti, in senatum venire iicuiiuet. 
caedis initium fecisset a me. Phil. 5. 7. 

Meque cam elioere Telle! io caedis cansami torn tentaret kuidiii . 
Ep. Fam. 12. 25. 

X Ttaque omnibus est visas, ut ad te antea scripsi, Tomere sao more, 
Don dicere. lb. 2. 
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a good citizen ; as if the letter was a confutation 
Of bis speech, and Cicero had other i^asons for 
quarrellinor with him now, than the pretended ser- 
vice of the republick,* But the chief thing with 
which he urged him, was, his being not only privy 
to the murder of Caesar, but the contriver of it, 
as well as the author of every step which the con- 
spirators had since taken : by this he hoped to 
inflame the soldiers to some violence, whom he 
bad planted for that purpose about the avenues 
to the templei and within hearing even of their 
debates. Cicero, in his account of it to Cassius, 
says, « that he should not scruple to own a 
^' share in the act, if he could have a share in the 
" glory : but that, if he had really been concern- 
'< ed in it, they should never have left the work 
"half finished."! 

He had resided all this while in Rome, or the 
neighbourhood ; but as a breach with Antony was 
DOW. inevitable, he thought it necessary for bis se- 
curity, to remove to a greater distance, to some 
of his villas near Naples. Here he composed his 
i^econd Philippick, by way of reply to Antony ; 
not delivered in the senate, as the tefnor of it seems 
to imply, but finished in the country, nor intended 
to be published till things were actually come to 
extremity, and the occasions of the republick 
made it necessary to render Antony's character 
and designs as odious as possible to the people. 

* Atqoe etiatn littens, qoas me sfbl misiBse dieeret, recitafit, 
etc. Pbrl. 8. 4. 

^ Nallaiii aliam do cauiam me anctorem faime Caataris ioterfleiao- 
di crimiuatur, niti ut in me Teteraoi incileatur. Ep. Fan. 12. 2. 
Vid. 8. 4. 
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The oration is a most bitter invective on his whole 
life, describing it as a perpetual scetie of lewd- 
ness, faction, violence, rapine, heightened with all 

the colours of wit and eloquence it was great- 

If admired by the ancients, and shews that, in the 
decline of life, Cicero had lost no share of that fire 
and spirit, with which his earlier productions are 
animated : but he never had a cause more inter- 
esting, or where he had greater reason to exert 
himself: he knew, that in case of a rupture, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either An- 
tony or the republick must perish ; and he was de- 
termined to risk his own life upon the quarrel, nor 
bear the indignity of outliving a second time the 
, liberty of his" country. 

He sent a copy of this speech to Brutus and 
Cassius, who were infinitely pleased with it : they 
now at last, clearly saw that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were grow- - 
ing daily more and more desperate ; and being re- 
solved, therefore, to leave Italy, they took occa- 
sion, a little before their departure, to write the 
following letter in common to Antony. 



BauTua and Cabsius, Praetors, to Antont, CodiuI. 

^^ If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to 
'«us. \Ve have read your letter^ exactly of a 
" piece with your edict, abusive, threatening, whol- 
^^ ly unworthy to be sent from you to us, Fpr our 
" part, Antony, we have never done you any i^- 
"jury; nor imagined that you would think it 
^' strange, that praetors imd men of our rank should 
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•^ require any thing by edict of a consul : but if 
" you are angry that we have presumed to do it, 
" give us leave to be concerned, that fyou would 
^< not indulge that privilege at least to Brutus and 
'< Cassius : for as to our raising troops, exacting 
'* contributions, soliciting armies, sending expres- 
** ses beyond sea ; since you deny that you ever 
*^ complained of it, we believe you, and take it as 
** a proof of your good intention : we do not, in- 
.*' deed, own any such practices ; yet think it 
" strange, when you objected nothing of that kind, 
" that you could not contain yourself from re- 
** proaching • us with the death of Caesar. Con- 
" sider with yourself, whether it is to be endured, 
** that, for the sake of the publick quiet and liber- 
** ty, praetors cannot depart from their rights by 
'^ edict, but the consul must presently threaten 
**them with arms. Do not think to frighten u^ 
•*with such threats: it is not agreeable to our 
*' character to be moved by any danger : nor must 
** Antony pretend to command those by whose 
*' means he now lives free. If there were other 
** reasons to dispose us to raise ,a civil war, your 
** letter would have no effect to hinder it : for 
** threats can have no influence on those who are 
"free. But you know, very well, that it is not 
" possible for us to be driven to any thing against 
**our will ; and for that reason, perhaps, you threa- 
"ten, that, whatever we do, it may seem to be 
" the effect of fear. These, then, are our senti- 
** ments : we wish to see you live with honour and 
" splendour in a free republick ; have no desire to 
" quarrel with you ; yet value our liberty more 
*' than your friendship. It is your business to con- 
*^ sider again and again, what you attempt, and 
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<' what you can maintain ; and to reflect, not how 
<< long Caesar lived, but bow short a time he reign^ 
^ed: we pray the gods, that your councils may 
*< be salutary, both to the republick and to you]> 
^ self; if not, we wish, at least, that they may hurt 
^' you as little as may consist with the safety and 
** dignity of the republick.*'* 

Octavius perceired by this time, that there was 
nothing to be done for him in the city against a 
consul, armed with supreme power both civil and 
military ; and Was so far provoked by the ill usage 
which he had received, that, in order lo obtain by 
stratagem what he could not gain 'by force, he 
formed a design against Antony's life, and actually 
provided certain slaves to assassinate him, who 
were discovered and seized with their poignards 
in Antony's house, as they were watchihg an op- 
portunity to execute their plot The story was 
supposed, by many, to be forged by Antony, to 
justify his treatment of Octavius, and his depriv- 
ing him of the estate of his uncle : but all men 
of sense, as Cice^ro says^ both believed and ap«> 
plauded it ; and the greatest part of the old writers 
treat it as an undoubted fectf 

They were both of them equally suspected by 
the senate ; but Antony more, immediately dreaded 
on the account of his superiour power, and sup- 

* Ep. Fam. zi. 3. 

f I>e qno iBDltitvdfiii fictum ab Antoiiid erioeii ▼idetnr, st in 
peeaaiam adoleseeRtii impetum faeeret. Prodeatw aatem et l»oiii 
▼trt et crediint factom et probant. [Ep. Fam. 12. 23.] Insidiis M. 
AntoBti consoliB iatni peUerat. [Seo. de Clem. 1. 1. 9.] 

Hortaotibat itaque ooonallls percaMoret ei tuboniivit. Hais fran- 
de deprebensa, etc. Saeton. Aogntt. z. Phitar. in Aaton. 
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posed credit with the soldiers, whom be had served 
with, through aU the Jate wars, and on several oc- 
casions commanded. Here his chief strength lay ; 
and» to ingratiate himself the more with tnem, he 
began to declare himself more and more openly 
every day against the conspirators; threatening 
them in his edicts, and discovering a resolution to 
revenge the death of Caesar ; to whom he erected 
a statue in the rostra, and inscribed it/ to the most 
northy parent* qf his foimtry. Cicero, speaking of 
this in a letter to Cassius, says, ^* Your friend An- 
•*tony grows every day more furious, as you see 
^' from we inscription of his statue ; by which he 
^* makes you not dnly murderers^ but parricides. 
** But why do I say, you, and not rather us ? for the 
<< madman affirms me to be the author of your no- 
^* ble act. I wish that I had . been, for, if 1 had, he 
*< would not have been so troublesome to us at this 
«time."* 

Octavius was not less active in soliciting his un- 
cle's soldiers, sparing neither pains nor money that 
could tempt them to his service ; and, by outbid- 
ding Antony in all his ofiers and bribes to them, 
met with greater success than was expected, so as 
to draw together, in a short time, a firm and regu- 
lar army of veterans, completely furnished with 
all necessaries for present service. But as he had 
DO pubUck character to justify tiiis conduct, which, 
in regular times, would have been deemed treasona- 

* Anget tuQS ainicos furorem indies, primum in statoa, qaain po- 
nit in roitric, iotcripflit, paebnti optimb mbrito. Ut oon niodo sic^ 
fii, ted. Jam etiaid parricidae Jiidiceinioi. (laid dieo^ Judieemini f 
Jadicemur potius. Vestri eoiiu piilcherrimi facta iUe foriosus mm 
prineipAni dicit fuisse. Utioam 4|iiideni fuidseni, molaftot aon esset. 
hp. Fam. 12. 3. 
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ble, so be paid the greater court to the republican 
chiefs, in hopes to get his proceedings authorized 
by the senate ; and, by the influence of his troops, 
procure the command of the war to himself : he 
now, therefore, was continually pressing Cicero, by 
letters and friends, to come to Rome, and support 
him with his authority, against their common ene- 
my, Antony ; promising to govern himself in every 
step by his advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter 
into his affairs : he suspected his youth and want 
of experience, and that he had not strength enough 
to deal with Antony ; and,, above all, that he had 
no good disposition towards the conspirators : he 
thought it impossible that he should ever be a friend 
to them, and was persuaded rather, that, if ever 
he got the upper hand, his uncle's acts would be 
more violently enforced, and his death more cru- 
elly revenged, than by Antony himself.* These 
considerations withheld him from an union with 
him, till the exigencies of the republick made it 
absolutely necessary ; nor did he consent at last, 
without making it an express condition, that Octa- 
vius should employ all his forces in defence of the 
' common liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his 
accomplices : where his chief care and caution still 
was, to arm him only with a power sufficient to 
oppress Antony, yet so checked and limited, that 
he should not be able to oppress the republick. 

* Valde tibi asseDtior, si ratiltum possit Octaviaoas, multo firmins 
acta tyranni comprobatum iri, quain io Tellaris, atque id cootra Bin- 
turn fore— led in isto Juvene quaoqaam aoimi satis, auctoritatis pa- 
ram est. Ad Att. 16. 14.j 
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This is evidenl from many of bis epiistles to At« 
ticus : ** I had a letter," says he, <^ from Octavianus 
'* on the first of November : his designs are great : 
*^ he has drawn over all the veterans of Casiliniim 
^'and Calatia: and no wonder, he gives sixteen 
'^ I>ounds a man. He proposes to make the tour 
'* of the other colonies : his view plainly is, to 
'< have the command of the war against Antony ; 
<^ so that we shall be in arms in a few days. But 

** which of them shall we follow ? ^Consider his 

" name, his age : he begs to have a private con* 
** ference with me at Capua, or near it : 'tis child* 
^ ish to imagine that it could be private : t gave 
<* him to understand, that it was neither necessary nor 
** practicable. He sent to me one Caecina of Vol- 
^'aterrae, who brought word, that Antony was 
*' coming towards the city with the legion of the 
*' Alaudae :* that he raised contributions from all 
^' the great towns, and marched with colours dis- 
'< played : he asked my advice, whether he should 
" advance before him to Rome, with three thou- 
'< sand veterans, or keep the post of Capua, and 
"oppose his progress there, or go to the three 
"Macedonian legions, who were marching along 
"the upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in his 
. ^ 

* This legion of the Alaudae was first raised by J. Caesar, and oodh 
posed of the natives of Gaul, armed aAd disciplined after the Roman 
manner, to which he jEave the freedom of Rome. He called it by 
a Gallick name, Alaudae ; which signified a kind of laiiL, or little l>ira 
with a tuft or crest rising upon its head ; in imitation of which, this 
Jegion wore a crest of feathers on the helmet ; from which origin the 
word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antony* out of compliment 
to these troops, and to assure himself of their fidelity, had lately 
made a Judiciary law, by which he erectqd a third class of Judges, to 
be drawn from the oflficers of this legion, and added to tkie other two 
of the senators and knights ; for which Cicero often reproaches him 
as a most infamous prostituttop of the dignity of the repiib lick-— Phil. 
1. 8. 

VOL. III. 13 
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** interest — —they wcmiW not take Antony's mo- 
" nev, as this Caecina says, but even affronted and 
" left him while he was speaking to them. ^ In 
« short, he ofTers himself for our leader, and thinks 
*' that we ought to support him. I advise him to 
" march to Rome : for he seems likely to have the 
** meaner people on his side ; and, if he /nakes 
*' good what he promises, the better sort too. O 
« Brutus, where art thou ? What an opportunity 
** dost thou lose ? I did not indeed foresee this : 
** yet thought that something like it would happen. 
" Giv6 me your advice : shall I come away to 
*' Rome ; stay where I am ; or retire to Arpinum? 
** where I shall be the safest. I had rather be at 
^* Rome, lest, if any thing should be done, I should 
** be wanted : resolve therefore for me : I never 
** was in greater perplexity."* 

Again : ^ I had two letters the same day from 
*^ Octavius : he presses me to come immediately to 
•* Rome ; is resolved, he says, to do nothing with- 
" out the senate — I tejl him, that there can be no 
^ senate till the first of January, which I take to 
•* be true : he adds^ also, nor without my advice. 
** In a word, he urges ; I hang back : I cannot 
« trust his age ; do not know his real intentions; 
<< will do nothing without Pansa ; am afraid that An- 
*' tony may prove too strong for him ; and unwil* 
** ling to stir from the sea ; yet would not have 
** any thing vigorous done without me. Varro does 
" not like the conduct of the boy ; but I do. He 
^ has firm troops, and may join with D. Brutus : 
*' what be does, he does openly ; musters bis sol- 



* Ad Att. 16. 8. 
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^< diers at Capua ; pays tbem ; we shall have a war^ 
" I see, instantly." * 

Again : " I have letters every day from Octa- 
'^ vianus ; to undertake his affairs ; to come to him 
** at Capua ; to save the stafe a second time : he 
<* resolves to come directly to Rome. 

**Urg*d to tbe fight, 'tis shameful (o refuse, 
<* Whilst fear jet prompts Uie safer part to choose.*- 

Bom. n. «. 

<VHe has hitherto acted, and acts still with vigour; 
** and will come to Rome with a great force. Yet 
<' he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be 
'< called immediately : but who will come ? or, if 
^< they do, who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will 
^' declare against Antony ? he will be a good guard 
" to us on the first of January : or it may come, 
** perhaps, to blows, before. Tbe great towns fa- 
" vour the boy strangely.— They flock to him 
^* from all parts, and exhort him to proceed : could 
« you ever have thought it ?"t There are many 
other passages of the same kind, expressing a 
diffidence of Octavius, and inclination to sit still, 
and let them fight it out between themselves: 
till the exigency of affairs made their union at last 
mutually necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of all these politicks, he was pro- 
secuting his studies still with bis usual application ; 
and, besides the second PhUippick^ already men- 
tioped, now finished his Bwk of OffictSy or the Ihh 
ties of MwAy for the use of his son.;|: A work adr 

*AdAtt. 9. tn»i<)*11- Hbid. 
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mired by all succeeding ages, as the most perfect 
system 6f heathen morality, and the noblest effort 
and specimen of what mere reason could do to- 
wards guiding man through life with innocence and 
happiness. He now also drew up/as it is thought, 
his Stokdl Paradoxes^ or an illustration of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of that sect, from the examples 
and characters of their own countrymen, which he 
addressed to BrutuSi, 

Antony left Rome about the end of Septemberj 
in order to meet and engage to his service four 
|eKion3 from Macedonia, which had been sent 
thither by Caesar, on their way towards Parthia, 
and i¥ere now, by his orders, returning to Italy. 
He thought himself sure of them, and by their 
help to l^ master of the city ; but on his arriyal 
at Brundisium on the eighth of October, three of 
the legions, to his great surprise, rejected all his 
offers, an4 refused to follow him* This affront so 
enraged him, that calling together all the centuri- 
ons, whom be suspected of being the authors of 
their disafiection, he ordered them to be massacred 
in his own lodgings, to the number of three hun- 
dred, while he and his wife Fuivia stood calmly 
looking on, to satiate their cruel revenge by the 
blood of these brave men ; after which be march- 
ed back towards Rome, by the Appian road, at 
the head of the single legion which submitted to 
him ; whilst the other three took their route along 
the Adriatick coast, without declaring yet for any 
side.* i ♦ 



*Ad. d. VII. Id. Octob. Brandisinin erat profectns Antonins, ob-' 
tUid legionibtts Macedonicis iiii, ouas sibi coQciliare pecaiiia oi]»|ita* 
bat, «aM|ue ad Urbem iMldaeere. £p. Fun. 12. ^« 
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He returned full of rage both against Octavius 
and the republicans, and determined to make what 
use be could of the remainder of his consulship, 
in wresting the provinces and military commands 
out of the hands of his enemies, and distributing 
them to his friends. He published, at the same 
time, several fierce and threatening edicts, in which 
** he gave Octavius the name of Spartacus, re- 
" proached him with the ignobleness of his birth ; 
^^ charged Cicero with being the author of all his 
*' councils ; abused young Q^uintus as a perfidious 
** wretch, who had offered to kill both his father 
*< and uncle ; forbade three of the tribunes, on 
'^ pain of death, to appear in the senate, Q. Cas- 
"siuSjthe brother of the conspirator, Carfulenus 
" and (Danutius.*** In this humour he summoned the 
senate on the twenty-fourth of October, with se- 
vere threats to those who should absent tbem- 
seJveB ; yet he hunself neglected to come, and ad- 
journed it by edict to the twenty-eighth : but while 
all people were in expectation of some extraordi- 
nary decrees from* him, and of one particularly, 

Qnippe qai in faospitis tectis Bnindisii fortissimos Tiros, ci^es op- 
timos, jugulari Jasserit : qaorum ante pedes ejus morientitiin sangaioe 
oi ozoris resperram esse constaM. Phil 3. 2. 

pom ejas prooiissis legiooes fortissimae reclamasseat, domuni ad se 
Teaire Jusstt Centurioaes, quos bene de Repab* senUre cogooverat, 
eocqne ante pedes soos, uzorisqne suae, qtfain secum grayiis Impera- 
tor ad exercitom dnzerat« Jagalari coegit. Phil. 6. 8. 

* Primam in Caesarem at maledicta eongessit— -ignobilitatem ob- 
Jieit C. Caflflaris fiiio— [Phil. 3. 6.] qoem in edictis 8partacum appel« 
lat. [lb. 8.] Q. Ciceronem, fratris mei filium compellat edicto— - 
ansat est scribere, bunc de Patris et Patrui parricidio cogitasse. [lb. 
7.] qaid autem attinaerit, Q. CasBio— mortem dennaciare si in Sena- 
tam venisset. U. Carfulenum— e Senatu vi et mortis minis ezpel- 
lere : Tib. CanuUom— mo tempio solum, led adita prohibere Capi- 
tolli— lb. 9. 
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which be had prepared, to declare young Caesar a 
publick enemy ;♦ he happened to receive the news, 
that two of the leffions from Brundisium, the 
fourth, and that which was called the Martial, had 
actually declared for Octavius, and posted them- 
selves at Alb^, in the neighbourhood of Rome.t 
This shocked him so much, that, instead of prose- 
cuting what he had projected, he only huddled 
over what nobody opposed, the decree of a sup- 
plication to Lepidus ; and the same evening, after 
he had distributed to his friends, by a pretende4 
allotment, the several provinces of the empire, 
which few or none of them durst accept from so 
precarious a title, he changed the habit of the con- 
sul for that of the general, and left the city with 
precipitation, to put himself at the head of hb 
army, and possess himself by force of Cisalpiae 
Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended law of the 
people against the will of the senate.t 

On the news of his retreat, Cicero presently 
quitted his books and the country, and set out to- 
wards Rome : he seemed to be called by the voice 
of the republick to take the reins once more into 
his hands. The field was now open to him ; there 
was not a consul, and scarce a single praetor in 

* Cum Seoatqin rocasset, adhibuissetque Coosalarein, qui sua son- 
tentia C. Caesarem hostem Jadicaret*— Phil. 5. 9. A pp. 6^. 

t Postea Yero quam Legio Martia* ducem praestantitsimuni Tidit, 
nihil egit aliud« nisi ut altquando liberi esseoMis : ffUam est Imitata 
quarU L^io. Phi). 6. 8. 

Atqae ea l«egio consedit Albae, ete. Phil. 3. 3. 

I Fngere festioaos S. C. de sopplicatioDe per discessiaDcm fecit — 
praeclara tamen S. Cta. eo ipso die yespertina, provinciaram reli- 
. giosa sortitio — L. Lentulus et P. Naso^-Dullam se habere proTiociam, 
nullam AotoDii sortiUoDein fuisse Judicanint. Phil. 3.0. i. 
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the city, nor any troops from which he could 
apprehend danger. He arrived on the ninth of 
December, ana immediately conferred with Pan- 
sa, for Hirtius lay very ill, about the measures pro- 
per to be taken on their approaching entrance 
into the consulship. 

Before his leaving the country, Oppius bad been 
with him, to press him again to undertake the 
affiiirs of Octavius, and the protection of his troops : 
but his answer was, <' that he could not consent to 
''it, unless he were first assured that Octavius 
** would not only be no enemy, but even a friend 
** to Brutus : tbiat he could be of no service to 
«* Octavius till the first of January, and there would 
*be an opportunity before that time of tryihg 
** Octavius's disposition in the case of Casca, who 
/^had been named by Caesar to the tribunate, 
^^and was to enter upon it on the tenth of De- 
** cember : for if Octiavius did not oppose or dis- 
^turbhis admission, that would be a proof of his 
**§ood intentions."* Oppius undertook for all 
this, on the part of Octavius, and Octavius him- 
self, confirmed it, and suffered Gasca, who gave 
the first blow to €aesar, to enter quietly into his 
office. 



* Sed nt scribis, certissimum esse video discrimen Cascae nottri 
Tribunatum : de quo qiiidein ipso dizi Oppio, com me bortaretur, 
ut adolescentem totaiaotie caosam, maoamqae reteranonim com- 
pleeterer, me Qollo mooo iacere posse, oi mibi exf^oratam esset, 
earn oon modo bob inimiciim tyrannoctonis, verom etiam amieam 
fore ; com ille diceret, ita fiitiirum. Qoid igitor fbstiDamos ? in- 
qnam. illi eoim mea opera ante Kal. Jan. nihil opus est. Nos aa- 
tem ante Id. Decebib. ejus volnntatem perspiciemas in Caisea. Mibi 
Talde assensos est^Ad Att. 16. 15. 
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The new tribunes in tbe mean time, in the ab- 
sence of the superiour magistrates, called a meet- 
ing of the senate on tbe nineteenth : Cicero had 
resolved not to appear there any more, till he 
should be supported by the new consuls ; but hap- 

Esning to receive, the day before, the edict of D. 
rutus, by which he prohibited Antony the en- 
* trance of bis province, and declared, that he would 
defend it against him by force, and preserve it ia 
its duty to the senate, he thought it necessary for 
tbe publick service, and the present encourage* 
ment of Brutus, to procure, as soon as possibler 
some publick declaration in bis favour : he weiitt 
thereujre, to the senate very early, which being oIk 
served by the other senators, presently drew to- 
gether a full house, in expectation of hearing his- 
sentiments in so nice and critical a situation of the 
publick afiairs.^ 

He saw the war lactually commenced in the 
very bowels of Italy, on the success of which de- 
pended tbe fate of Rome : that Gaul would cer- 
tainly be lost, and with it probably tbe republick, 
if Brutus was not supported against the superiour 
force of Antony : that there was no way of doing 
it so ready and eflecftuaU as by employing Octa- 
vius and his troops: and though the entrusting 

* Cum Tribuni pteb. edixisseot, Senatlis adesset a. d. 13 Kal. Jbs. 
habereotque in animo de pra««idio Coosalnm desigDatorum referre, 
qnaDquam statueram in Seoatiim ante Kal. Jan. non venire : tameit 
cum eo ipso die edictum tuiim propositnai esset, nefas esse duxl, ant 
ita haberi Senatum, nt de tuls divinis in Kemp, meritis sileretnr, 
qnod factum esset* nisi ego venissem, ant etiaro n\ quid de te non 
honorifiee diceretur, me non ad<iMe. Itaque in Senaturo Teni mane. 
Qnod cum esset animadTersum, freqneotissimi tieoatores GonTene> 
runt. Kp. Fam. zi. 6. •« 
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him with that co[QIIlis!^ion would throw a danger- 
ous power into his hands, yet it would be eon« 
trolled by the equal power, and superiour autho*^ 
rity of the two consuls, who were to be joined with 
him in the same command. 

. The senate being assembled, the tribunes ac- 
quainted them, that the business of that meeting, 
was, to provide a guard for the security of the new 
consuls, and the protection of the senate) in the 
freedom of their debates ; but that they gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole state of the re- 
publick into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, ** and represented to them the 
*' danger of their present condition, and the neces- 
*' sity of speedy and resolute councils against an 
'' enemy, who lost no time in attempting their ruin* 
*« that they had been ruined, indeed, before, had it 
** not been for the courage and virtue of young 
" Caesar, who, contrary to all expectation, and 
<^ without being even desired to do, what no man 
<< thought possible for him to do, had, by his pri- 
" vate authority and expense, raised a strong army 
** of veterans, and baffled the designs of Antony ; 
"that if Antony had: succeeded at Brundisium, 
^' and prevailed with the legions to follow him, he 
** would have filled the city at his return with 
** blood and slaughter: that it was their part to 
" authorize and confirm what Caesar had done i 
" and to empower him to do more, by employing 
<« bis troops in the farther service of the state ; and 
''to make a special provision also for the two 
^' legions, which had declared for him against An- 

VOL. III. 14 
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*^ tony.* As to D. Brutus, who bad promised^ by 
*' edict, to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the 
*^ senate, that he was a citizen, bom for the good 
^of the republick; the imitator of his ancestors; 
*^ nay, had even exceeded their merit ; for the first 
" Brutus expelled a proud king, he a fellow sub- 
*^ ject far more proud* and profligate : that Tar- 
^' quin, at the time of his expulsion, was actually 
'* making war for the people of Rome ; but Ai>- 
'f tony, on the contrary, had actually begun a war 
^^ against them. That it was necessary, therefore, 
*^ to confinA by publick authority, what Brutus 
" had done JBy pnVate, in preserving the ^province 
*' of Gaul, the flower of Italy, and the bulwark ot 
"the empire.f — Then, after largely inveighing 
*« against Antony's character, and enumerating par- 
" ticularly all hia cruelties and violences, he ex- 
"^^ horts them, in a pathetick manner, to act with 
'^courage in defence of the republick, or die 
*' bravely in the attempt : that now was the tame 
*• either to recover their liberty, or to live for 
*^ ever slaves : that if the fatal day was come, and 
^'Rome was destined to perish, it would be a 
" shame for them, the govemours of the world, 
^' not to &11 with as much courage as gladiators 
*'were used to do, and die with dignity, rather 
*^ than live with disgrace. He puts them in mind 
*^ of the many advantages, which they had towards 
" encouraging their hopes and resolution ; the body 
" of the people alert and eager in the cause ; youn^^ 
" Caesar in the guard of the city ; Brutus of Gaul ; 
** two consuls of the greatest prudence, virtue, and 
*^ concord between themselves : who had been me* 

♦ Phil 3. I, 2, 3. t Ibid. 4. 5. 
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'* dUating nothing else for many months past, but 
'* the publick tranquillity : to all which he promi^ 
*^ ses his own attention and vigilance both day and 
*' night, for their safety.* Un the whole, there- 
^ fore, he gives his vote and opinion, that the new 
^* cotisuls, U. Pansa and A. ilirtius, should take 
*< care that the senate may meet with security on 
^' the first of January : that D. Brutus, emperour 
^ and consul elect, had merited greatly of the re^ 
^^ publick, by defending the authority and liberty 
<^ of the senate and people of Rome : that his army, 
^' the towns, and colonies of his province, should 
^ be publickly thanked and praised for their fideli- 
^< ty to him : that it should be declared to be of the 
^< last consequence to the republick, that D. Bru- 
'*tus and L. Plancus (who commanded the far- 
^'fher Gaul) emperour and consul elect, as well 
'< as all others who had the c'ommand of provinces, 
<< should keep them in their duty to the senate, 
*^till successors were appointed by the senate: 
« and skiee, by the pains, virtue, and conduct of 
«& young Caesar, and the assistance of the veteran 
'^soldiers who followed him, the republick had 
«< been delivered, and was still defended from the 
'<< fi^mitest dangers : and since the Martial and Fourth 
^Megions, und^r that excellent citizen and quaestor 
'* £gnlituleius, had voluntarily declared for the 
^ authority of the senate, and the liberty of the 
'' people, that the senate should take special care 
<^ that due honours and thanks be paid to them for 
<< their eminent services : and, that the new con- 
'^ suls, on their entrance into office, should make 
<< it their first business to see all this executed in 
** proper form : to all which the House unanimous* 

* Ibid. 14, etc. 
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*^]y agreed, and ordered a decree to be drawn 
** conformably to his opinion." 

From the senate he passed directly to the Fo- 
rum, and In a speech to the people, gave an ac- 
count of what had passed : he begins, '* by signi- 
** fying his joy to see so great a concourse about 
**him, greater than he had ever remembered, a 
** sure omen of their good inclinations, and an en- 
^^ couragement both to his endeavours and his hopes 
" of recovering the republick. Then he repeats^ 
** with some variation, what he had delivered in 
*' the senate, of the praises of Caesar and Brutus^ 
^^ and the wicked designs of Antony : that the race 
** of the Brutus's was given to them by the special 
** providence of the gods, for the perpetual de- 
** fenders and deliverers of the republick :^ that 
** by what the senate had decreed, they had in fact, 
*' though not in express words, declared Antony a 
'^publick enemy : that they must consider him, there- 
^^ fore, as such, and no longer as consul : that they 
^< had to deal with an enemy, with whom no terms 
'^ of peace could be made: who thirsted, not so 
" much after their liberty, as their blood : to 
^^ whom no sport was so agreeable, as to see citi- 

" zens butchered before his eyes*: That the 

" gods, however, by portents and prodigies seemed 
" to foretel his speedy doKvnfal ; since such a con- 
^'sent and union of all ranks against him could 
^' never have been affected, but by a divine in- 
**fluence," &c.t 

These speeches, which stand the third and fourth 
in the order of his Philippkksy were extremely 

♦ Phil. 4. 3. t IbW. 4. etc. 
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well receiTed both by the senate and people : speak- 
ing afterwards of the latter of them to the same 
people, he says, ^' if that day had put an end to 
'^ my life, I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, 
" when you all with one mind and voice, cried out, 
*' that I had twice saved the republick."* As he bad 
now broken all measures with Antony, beyond the 
possibility of a reconciliation, so he published, pro- 
bably, about this time, his second Philippick, which 
bad hitherto been communicated only to a few 
friends, whose approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guard of 
the new consuls, and the defence of the state : and 
the new levies were carried on with the greater di- 
ligence, for the certain news that was brought to 
Rome, that Antony was actually besieging Modena, 
into wbich Brutus, unable to oppose him in the 
field, had thrown himself, with all his forces, as the 
strongest town of his province, and the best pro- 
vided to sustain a siege. Young Caesar, in the 
mean while, without expecting the orders of the 
senate, but with the advice of Cicero, by which he 
now governed himself in every step, marched out 
of Rome at the head of his troops, and followed 
Antony into the province ; in order to observe his 
motions, and take all occasions of distressing him ; 
as well as to encourage Brutus to defend himself 
with vigour, till the consuls could bring up the grand 
army, which they were preparing for his relief. 

* Quo quidem tempore, etiam si ille dies Titae finem mibi allatu- 
ras esset, satis mai^uin ceperam froctum, cum fos nniyersi ana 
mente ac tocc item id a me conservatam esse Remp. conclamastis. 
Pliil. 6. 1. 
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On the opening of the year, the city was in 
great expectation, to see what measures their new 
consuls would pursue : they had been at school, 
as it were, all tne summer under Cicero, forming 
the plan of their administration, and taking their 
lessons of governing from him, and seem to have 
been brought entirely into his general view, of es- 
tablishing the peace and liberty of the republick 
on the foundation of an amnesty* But their great 
obligations to Caesar, and long engagements with 
that party, to which they owed all their fortunes, 
had left some scruples in them, which gave a check 
to their zeal, and disposed them to act with more 
moderation against old friends, than the condition 
of the times would allow; and, before the experiment 
of arms, to try the gentler methods of a treaty. 
With these sentiments, as soon as they were inau- 
gurated, they entered into a deliberation with the 
senate, on the present state of the republick, in 
order to perfect what had been resolved upon at 
their last meeting, and to contrive some larther 
means for the security of the publick tranquillity. 
They both spoke with great spirit and firmness, 
offering themselves as leaders, m asserting the lib- 
erty of their country, and exhorting the assembly 
to courage and resolution in the defence of so good 
a cause:* and when they had done, they called upon 

* Ut oratjo CoDsalam aainimn menm erexit, spemqae attalit Don 
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Q. Fufius Calenus, to deliver his sentiments the 
first He had been consul four years before, by 
Caesar's nomination, and was father-in-law to 
Pansa, which, by custom, was a sufficient ground 
for paying him that compliment : Cicero's opinion 
was already well known; he was for the shortest 
and readiest way of coming at their end, by de- 
claring Antony a publick enemy, and without 
loss of time, acting against him by open force : 
but this was not rehshed by the consuls, who call- 
ed, therefore, upon Calenus to speak first ; that as 
he was a fast friend to Antony, and sure to be on 
the moderate side, he might instil some sentiments 
of that sort into the senate, before Cicero had 
made a contrary impression. Calenus's opinion, 
therefore, wds, " that before they proceeded to acts 
*^ of hostility, they should send an embassy to An- 
^ tony, to admonish him to desist from his attempt 
'^ upon Gaul, and submit to the authority of the 
« senate :" Piso and several others were of the 
same mind, alleging it to be unjust and cruel to 
condemn a man, till they had first heard what he 
had to say for himself. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not only as ^ vain and foolish, but dan- 
^ gerous and pernicious : he declared it dishonoura- 
•* Die to treat with any one, who was in arms against 
*^ his country, until he laid them down and sued 
•* for peace ; in which case no man would be more 
^^ moderate or equitable than himself: Ihat they 
^^ had in efiect proclaimed him an enemy already, 
^ and had nothing left but to confirm it by a de- 

T '. ' 

modo SAlatis coDservandae, vernm etiam digaitatis pristinae recupe- 
randae. Phil. 5. 1. 
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" cree, when he was besieging one of the great 
"towns of Italy, a colony of Rome, and in it 
f* their consul elect, and general, Brutus : he ob- 
'^ served from what motives those other opinions 
" prpceeded ; from particular friendships, relations, 
*' private obligations ; but that a regard to their coun- 
** try was superiour to them all : that the real point 
" before them was, whether Antony should be suffer- 
"ed to oppress the republick; to mark out whom 
" he pleased to destruction ; to plunder the city, 
** and enslave the citizens.* — That this was his sole 
** view, he shewed from a long detail, not only of his 
** acts, but of his express declarations : — for he had 
" said, in the temple qf Castor, in the hearing of the 
*' people, that whenever it came to blows, no man 
<^ should remain alive, who did not conquer : — and* 
*^ in another speech ; that when he was out of his 
"consulship, he would keep an army still about 
*' the city, and enter it whenever he thought fit : 
"that in a letter, which Cicero himself had seen, 
" to one of his friends, he bade him to mark out 
" for himself what estate he would have, and what- 
" ever it was, he should certainly have it :t that to 
" talk of sending embassadours to such an one, was to 
"betray their ignorance of the constitution of the 
^^ republick, the majesty of the Roman people, and 
"the discipline of their ancestors:! that whatever 
" was the purpose of their message, it would signify 
'f nothing : if to beg him to be quiet, he would des- 
" pise it ; if to command him, he would not obey 
"it: — ^that without any possible good,*it would be 
" a certain damage ; would necessarily create de- 
" lay, and obstruction to the operations of the war : 

* Pbil. 5. 1, 2, 3. t Ibid. 8, 12. , t Ibid. 9. 
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" check the zeal of the army ; damp the spirits of 
'* the people ; whom they now saw so bnsk and 
** eager in the cause: — ^that the greatest revolu- 
"tions of affairs were eflfected often by trifling 
** incidents ; and, above all, in civil wars, which 
"wfere generally governed by popular rumour: 
" that how vigorous soever their instructions were 
'Mo the embassadours, they would be little re« 
** garded : the verj^ name of aft embassy implied a 
*« difiidence and fear, which was sufficient to cool 
*• the ardour of their friends :* they might ordelr him 
**to retire from Modena ; to quit the province of 
** Gaul ; but this was not to be obtained by words, 
** but extorted by arms : — ^that while the embassa- 
** dours were going and coming, people would be 
" in doubt and suspense about the succes of their 
*^ negociation, and, under the expectation of a 
"doubtful war, what progress could they hope to 
** make in their levies ? — that his opinion, therefore, 
** was to make no farther mention of an embassy ; 
"but to enter instantly into action: that there 
^' should be a cessation of all civil business ; pub- 
^* lick tumult jproclaimed ; the shops shut up ; and 
**that, instead of their usual gown, they should 
^^ all put on the sagum; or habit of war : and that 
" levies of soldiers should be made in Rome, and 
" through Italy, without any exception of privilege 
*• or dismission from service : — that the venr fame of 
" this vigour would restrain the madness of Antony^ 
'< and let the world see, that the case was not, as 
" he pretended, a struggle only of contending par- 
^' ties, but a real war against the commonwealth : 

* IWd. 10. 

VOL. in. 15 

I 
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<<ibdt tbe whole republick should be Gomtnittod to 
'' tbe consuls^ to take care that it received no detrir 
^ ment'^— ^tbat pardon riiould be offered to tborie 
<«of Antony's army, who should retum to tbeir. 
« duty before tbe first of February— —that if tbey 
^ did not come to this resolution now, tbey would 
^ be forced to do it afterwards, when it would be 
^ too late, perhaps^ or less effectual/'"*^ 

This was tbe sum of what he advised as to tbeir 
conduct towards Antony : be next proceeded to 
the other subject of their debate; the honours 
which were ordered to be decreed at their last 
meeting; and began with D. Brutus^ as consul 
elect ; m favour of whom, besides many high ex- 
pressions of praise, he proposed a decree to tins 

eiTect « Whereas D. Brutus, emperour and 

^conwl elect, now bold^ the province of Gaul in 
<^ the power of the senate and people of Rome ; 
** and) by the chearful assistance of the towns and 
«< colonies of his province, has drawn together a 
^' great army in a short time ; that be has done all 
<< this rightly and regularly, and for tbe service of 
** the state : and that it is the sense, therefore, of 
'Uhe senate and people, that the republick bas 
*^ been relieved, in a most difficult conjuncture, by 
^* the pains, counsel, and virtue of D. Brutus, em- 
*♦ perour, consul elect, and . by the incredible zeal 
** and concurrence of the province of GauL" He 
moved also for an extraordinary bonoi|r to M • Le- 
pidus, who had no pretension to it, indeed, from 
past services, but, being now at the head of the 

♦Ibid. 10.12. 
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beat army in tbe eoipiie, was io eonditbn to do 
ib^ «iQ8t good or iU tp ihepaa of any man. This 
araa the ground of the eoaipliiiiapt ; for bis faith 
being suspected, and his uninn with ^nton^^ 
dreeSad, Cicoro hoped, by this testimony of their 
cxmfidence, to conton him in the intenests of the 
senate : but be seems to be hard put to it for a 
pretext of merit to grobnd his decree upon : he 
takes notice^ ^ that Lepidus was. always moderate 
** in power, and a friend to Kberty : that he gave a 
^j^gnal proof of it, when Antony offered tl^ dia- 
^ dem to Caesar ; for, by turning away his face, 
^Jae publickly testified his aversion to slayery, 
^and that his compliance with the times was 
** through necessity, not choice :— — that, since 
^Caesar's death, he had practised the same mode- 
^' ration; and when a bloody war was reyived in 
^^ Spain, chose to put an end to it by the methods 
^ of imidence and humanity, rather than by arms 
^ and the eword, and consented to Uie restoration 
** of S. Pompey."* For which reason he propos- 
^ ed the following decree t. ■ » < < Whereas the re- 
^< publick has often been w^l and faappiiy adminis- 
^iemd by M. Iiepidufl, tbe chief priest; and the 
^ jpeople of Borne have dways found him ito be 
^^ an enemy to kingly goremmeat; and whereas,^ 
<» by im endeavours, riritte, wisdom, and his sin- ' 
'^gubf clemency and mildness, a most dreadfui 
^civii war is .extingiiishiBd ; and 6. Pompey the 
^ Great, the son of vCnaeus, out of respect to the 
«^ authority of the senate, has quilted bis arms, 
" and is restored to the <!ity ; that the senate and 

■■I . i— «t— —Ill P HI mm ll^ WH II»IW ■!■> ^^^BM— WWWW — »— ■III* > I l»ll» J l I 

* Ibid, 14. 
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^* people, out of regard to the many and signal 
« services of M. Lepidus, emperour, and chief 
Spriest, place great hopes of their peace, con- 
^^cord, liberty, in his virtue, authority, felici- 
*< ty ; and, from a grateful sense of his merits, de^ 
^* cree, that a gilt equestrian statue shall be erect- 
'' ed to him by their order in the Rostra, or any 
** other part of the Forum, which he shall choose."** 
-——He comes next to young Caesar ; and, after 
enlarging on his praises, proposes, ** that they should 
'< grant him a proper commission and command over 
^ bis troopst without which he could be of no use 
^* to them ; and that he should have the rank and 
<< all the rights of a propraetor ; not only for the 
<' sake of hb dignity, but the necessary manage- 
<* ment of their affairs, and the administration of 
** the war."-— And then offers the form of a de- 
cree : ** Whereas C. Caesar, the son of Caius, 

^^ priest, propraetor, has, in the utmost distress of 
^ the republick, excited and enlisted veteran troops 
<« to defend the liberty of the Romsui people ; and 
** whereas the Martial and fourth legions, under the 
" leading and authority of C. Caesar, have defended, 
«< and now defend, the republick, and the liberty of 
<* the Roman people ; and whereas C. Caesar is gone 
<^at the head of his army, to protect'tbe province of 
^ Gaul ; has drawn together a body of horse, arch- 
^'ers, elephants, under his own and the peoples 
*^ power ; and, in the most dangerous crisis of the 
^ republick, has supported the safety and dignity 
'' of the Roman people ; for these reasons the sen- 
^*ate decrees, that C. Caesar, the son of Caiu^, 

* Ibid. 16. 
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^ priest, propraetor, be hence forward a senator, and 
. ^* vote in the rank and place of a praetor ; and 
** that, in soliciting for any future mairistracy, the 
<< same regard be had to him, as would have been 
<* had by law, if he had been quaestor the year, be* 

€€ f^Ye .* As to those, who thought these ho- 

<' nours too great for so young a man, and appre- 
''hended danger from his abuse of them, he de- 
** clares their apprehensions to be the effect of 
«* envy, rather than fear ; since the nature of things 
<< was such, that he, who had once got a taste of 
«<true glory, and found himself universally dear 
<< to the senate and people, could never think any 
^ other acquisition equal to it : he wishes that J. 
^< Caesar had taken the same course, when young, 
<* of endearing himself to the senate and honest 
** menx but, by neglecting that, he spent the force 
** of his great genius in acquiring a vain populari- 
«* ty ; and, having no regard to the senate and the 
♦♦better sort, opened himself a way to poWer, 
•♦which the virtue of a free people could not 
«♦ bear :— — ^that there was nothing of this kind to 
♦* be feared from the son ; nor, after the proof of 
♦♦such admirable prudence in a boy, any ground 
♦♦ to imagine that hi$ riper age would be less pru* 

•♦ dent : ^for what greater folly CQuld there be, 

♦♦than to prefer ai' useless power, an invidious 
♦♦ greatness, the lust of reigning, always slippery 

♦♦ and tottering, to true, weighty, solid glory i 

<♦ If they suspected him as an enemy to some of 
^ their best and most valued citizens, they might 
♦♦ lay aside those fears, he had given up all his re- 
♦♦ sentments to the republick ; made her the mode- 
■ ■ ' ■ ^- 

* IWd. 17. 
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«< ratrix ctf aU his acts — -^-that he knew the most 
'< inward sentiments of the youth ; would pawn 
'^his credit for him to the senate and people; 
<< would promise, engage, undertake, that he would 
<< always be the same that he now was ; sudi as 
''they should wish and desire to see him > ■ ■ * 
<< He proceeds also to give a publick testimonial 
^ of praise and thanks to L. fi^natuleius, for hn 
*< fidelity to the republick, in bringing over the 
<< fourth legion from Antony to Caeear ; and mores, 
^ that it might be granted to him, &r that piece of 
*' service, to sue for, and hold any magistracy, three 
«* years before the legal time.-— H" Lastly, as to 
^< the veteran troops, which had followed the au- 
" thority of Caesar and the senate, and especially 
** the Martial, and fourth legions, he moved, that 
** an exemption from service should be decreed to 
^ them and their children, except in the case of 
*< a Gallick or domestick tumult ; and that the con- 
<' suls C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, or one of them, 
*' should provide lands in Campania, or elsewhere, 
^' to be divided among them ; and that, as soon as 
^ the |Nresent war was over, they should all be dis- 
^ charged, and punctually receive whatever sums 
^ of money C. Caesar had pnomised to tiiem when 
•* they first declared for liim.— ~ 

a 

This was Uie substance of his speech ; in the 
latter part of which, the proposal of tionours, the 
senate readily i^reed with him : and though those 
which were decreed to Octavius, eeemed so extra- 
ordinary to Cicero himself, that he thought k pro- 
per to make an apology for them, yet were were 

* Ibid. 18. t Ibid. 19. 
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Others of the first rank, who thought them not 
great enough ; so that Philippus add^ the honour 
of a statue ; Sen Sulpicius, and Serrilius, the pri- 
vilege of suing for any magistracy, still earlier 
than Cicero hm. proposed.^ But the assembfy 
was much divided about the main question, of 
sending a deputation to Antony : some of the prin- 
cipal senators were warmly for it; and the con- 
suls themselves favoured it, and artfully avoided 
to put it to the vote ;t which would otherwise have 
been carried by Cicero, who had a clear majority 
on his side. The debate being )ield on till night, 
was adjourned to the next morning, and kept up 
with the same warmth for three days successively, 
while the senate continued all the time in Cicero's 
opinion, and would have passed a decree conform- 
able to it, had not Salvius the tribune put his ne- 
^tive upon them4 This firmness of Antony's 
friends prevailed at last for an embassy ; and three 
consular senators were presently nominated to it, 
S. Sulpicius, C. Piso, and K Philippus : but their 
Commission was strictly limited, and drawn up by 
Cicero himself; giving them no power to treat with 
Antony, biit to carry him only the peremptory com- 
mands of the senate, to quit the seige of Mode- 
na, and desist from all hostilities in Gaul; they 

* Statuam Philippos decroTit, celeritatem p^tittonis j^rFmo Ser- 
Tius, post ma}orem etian Servilius : nihil turn uimiiun 7i4lebaiar. Ad 
Brat. 15. 

f Has in sententias meas si eonsules diseesskmein facere Toinisfeat, 
omoibus istis lalfooHHis aoetoritale ipsa Senatus jamprtdeni de ina- 
liilHis Arma cecidisseat. Phil. 14. 7. 

{ Itaque haec Sententia per triduom sic ?alait, at quamqaam dis- 
cessio facta im» est, tamen praeter paucos, orooes mihi asseositri ri- 
derefetnr. Phil. 6.1. App. p. 669. 
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had instructions, likewise, after the delivery of 
their message, to speak with D» Brutus in Mo- 
dena> and signify to him and his army, that the 
senate and people bad a grateful sense of their 
services, which would one day be a great honour 
to them.* 

The unusual length of* these debates greatly 
raised the curiosity of the city, and drew the whole 
body of the people into the Forum, to expect the 
issue ; where, as thev had done also not kmg be- 
fore, they could not lorbear calling out upon Cicero 
with one voice, to come and give them an account 
of the deliberations.t He went therefore, directly 
from the senate into the Rostra, preceded by Ap- 
uleius, the tribune, and acquainted them in a 

speech with the result of their debates, ^** that 

" the senate, excepting a few, after they had stood 
** firm for three days to his opinion, had given it 
*^ up at last, with less gravity, indeed, than became 
" them^ yet not meanly or shamefully, having de- 
'* creed not so much an embassy as a denunciation 
" of war to Antony, if he did not obey it : which 
"carried, indeed, an appearance of severity; and 

** he wished only that it had carried no delay 

"that Antony, he* was sure, would never obey it, 
" nor ever submit to their power, who had never 

** been in his own that he would do therefoFe, 

• 

* Quamqaam iion est ilia le^atio, sed denunoiatio belli, nisi parae- 
riU-mtttuntur eaim qui nuncient* oe op|»ugiiet Consalem designatiiiiip 
ne MutinaiD obsideat, ne Provinciam depopoletur.— Phil. 6. 2. 

DaQiur mandata legatis, ut D. Brutum, militesqae ejus adeaot* 
ete. lb. 3. 

fQuid ego de iini^erRo popiilo R. dicam ? qui pleno ac refert<^ 
foro bis die una meote atque Yoce ia concioneiB rocavit. Phil. 7. 8» 
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^ in tnat place, what be had been doing in the se-* 
** nate ; testify, warn, and declare to them, before 
'^hand^ that Antony would perform no part of 
** what their embassadors were sent to require of 

*' him ^that he would still waste the country, be- 

^'sies^e Modena, and not suffer the embassadors 
*' themselves to enter the town or speak with Brutus 
" — ^believe me, says he, I know the violence, the im- 
^ pudence, the audaciousness of the man — ^let our 
^ embassadors thqn make hqiste, which I know they 
"are resolved to do; but do you prepare your 
*' military habit ; for it is a part also of our decree 
^ that if he does not comply, we must all put on 
•* that garb : we shall certainly put it on : he will 
" never obey : we shall lament the loss of so many 
^ days which might have been employed in ac^ 
** tiori**— -I am not afraid, when he comes to hear, 
** how I have declared this before-hand, that, for 
^ the sake of confuting me, he should change his 
** mind, and submit. He will never do it ; will not 
" envy me this glory ; will choose rather, that you 
** should think me wise, than him modest — ^he ob- 
'* serves, that though it would have been better to 
*' send no message, yet some good would flow from 
'^it to the republick; for when the embassadors 
<< shall make the report^ which they surely will 
«• make, of Antony's refusal to obey the people 
^ and senate, who can be so perverse, as to look 
** upon him any longer as a citizen ?— ^Wherefore 
*« wait, says he, with patience, citizens, the return 
<< of the embassadors, and digest the inconvenience 
** of a few days : if on their return they brir^ 
•• peace, call me prejudiced ; if war, provident."!— 

*Flill.«. 1,2,3. t Ibid. 4. 6. 

VOL. III. 16 
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Then, after assuring them ** of his perpetual vigi- 
<^ lance for their safety, and applauding their won* 
*^ derful alacrity in the cause, and declaring, that 
> ^' of all the assemblies, which he had seen, he had 
** never known so full an one as the present," he 
thus concludes, <^The season of liberty is now 
'* come, my citizens^ much later, indeed, than be* 
<^ came the people of Rome ; but so ripe now, 
''that it cannot be deferred a moment. What 
•* we have hitherto suffered was owing to a kind of 
" fatality, which we have borne as well as we could ; 
" but if any such case should happen again, it 
** must be owing to ourselves : it is not possible for 
^ the people of Rome to be slaves, whom the gods 
^ have destined to the command of all nations : 
^ the affiiir is now reduced to the last extremity ; 
** the struggle is for liberty : it is your part either 
"to conquer, which will surely be the fruit of 
" your piety and concord, or to suffer any thing 
** rather thaq live slaves: other nations may en* 
'^ dure slavery ; but the proper end and business 
" of the Roman people is liberty," 

The embassadors prepared themselves immedi- 
ately to execute their commission, and the next 
morning, early, set forwards to Antony, though Sen 
Sulpicius was in a very declining state of health. 
Various were the speculations about the success of 
this message : but Antony gained one certain ad- 
vantage by it, of more time, either to press the 
siege of Modena, or to take such measures as fresh 
accidents might offer : nor were his friends with- 
out hfcpes of drawing from it some pretence for 
opening a treaty with him, so as to give room to 
the chiefs of the Caesarian faction to unite them- 
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aelveg against the senate and republican party; 
wbkh seenied to be inspired by Cicero with a re- 
solution of extinguishing all the remains of the 
late tyranny* For this, purpose, the * partisans of 
that c^use were endeavouring to obviate the of- 
fence, which might be given by Antony's refusal 
to comply with what was enjoined ; contriving 
specious answers for him, and representing them 
as a reasonable ground of an accommodation, in 
hopes tc> Cool the ardour of the city for the pro- 
secution of the war : Calenus was at the head of 
this party, who kept a constant correspondence 
with Antony, and took care to publish such of his 
letters, as were proper to depress the hopes and 
courage of his adversaries, and keep up the spirits 
of his friends.^ 

Cicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate, 
called in this interval about certain matters of or- 
dinary form, took occasion to rouse the zeal of 
the assembly, by warning them of the mischief 
of these insinuations. He observed, ^^that the 
** affairs then proposed to their deliberation were 
"of little consequence, though necessary in the 
*^ common course of publick business about the 
<* Appian way, the coin, the Luperci, which would 
^ easily be adjusted ; but that his mind was called 
^* off &om the consideration of them by the more 

** important concerns of the republick that he 

** had always been afraid of sending the embassy — 
** and now every body saw what languor the ex- 

* file litteras ad te mttUt de spe sua secundarani reram ? -eu to 
botpi proferu f-^escribendas etiain det improbts ciylbus ? eoram 
augeas aaiUMM ? boDoram ipeoi, yirtatemqae debilitei ;— Phil. 7. 2. 
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'< pectation of it bad caused in people's minds ; 
<^and what a handle it had given to the prac- 
^^ tic6s of those, who grieved to see the senate re- 
*^ covering its ancient authority ; the people united 
** with them ; all Italy on the same side ; their ar- 
*< mies prepared ; their generals ready to take the 

** field who fei^n answers for Antony, and ap- 

^^ plaud them, as ii they had sent (embassadors, not 
^<to give, but receive conditions from him.'' — 
Then, after exposing the danger and iniquity of 
such practices, and rallying the principal abettor 
of them, Calenus, he adds^ << that he, who, all his 
<^ life had been the author and promoter of civil 
«< peace ; who owed whatever he was, whatever he 
^< bad, to it ; his honours, interest, dignity ; nay, 
^* even the talents and abilities which he was mas» 
**terof; yet I," says, he, "the perpetual adviser 
"of peace, am for no peace with* Antony,"— —» 
where, perceiving himself to be beard with great 
attention — he proceeds to explain at lai^e through 
the rest of his speech, " that such a peace would 
f* be dishonourable, dangerous, and could not pos- 
" sibly subsist. — He exhorts the senate, there^>re, 
«<to be attentive, prepared, and aimed before 
<<hand, so as not to be cau$rht by a smooth c^ 
'^suppliant answer, and the false appearance of 
" equity : that Antony must do every thing which 
" was prescribed to him, before he could pretend 
" to ask any thing ; if not, tbat it was not the se-' 
^' nate which proclaimed war against him, but he 
''against the Roman people. But for you, fa- 
" thers, I give you warning," says he, ** the quea- 
" tion before you concerns the liberty of the peo- 
•* pie of Rome, which is entrusted to your care ; 
^* it concerns the lives and fortunes of every ho- 
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<< nest man; it concerns your own authority ; which 
" you will for ever lose, if you do not retrieve it 
M now. I admonish^ you too, Pansa ; for thou^rh 
>( you want no advice, in which you excel, yet the 
^* best pilots, in great storms, are sometimes ad* 
^^ rnqnished by passengers : never suffer Ibat noble 
^ provision of arms and troops which, you have 
^^made, to come to nothing: you have such an op- 
^^ portunity before you as no man ever had : by 
^* this firmness of the senate, this alacrity of the 
^* equestrian order, this ardour of the people, you 
•* have it in your power to free the republick for 
** ever from fear and danger."*— 

The consuls, in the mean while, were taking 
care, that the expectation of the effect of the em- 
bassy should not supersede their preparations for 
war ; and agreed between themselves, that one of 
them should march immediately to Gaul, with the 
ti*oops which were already provided, and the other 
stay behind to perfect the new levies^ which were 
carried on with great success both in the city and 
the country: for all the capital towns of Itiily 
were vying with each other in voluntary contri- 
butions of money and soldiers : and in decrees of 
in&my and disgrace to those who refused to list 
themselves into the publick service.f The first 
part fell by lot to Hirtius ;:t^ who, though but late- 
ly recovered from a dangerous indisposition, march- 
ed avray without loss of time at the head of a 

• Vid. Phil. 7. 

t An eam mmiieipiis pax erit, mioram tanta stadia cognosciiator 
ID decretis facieodiR, mllitibas dandig, pecuQiis poliicendis— -baec jam 
tota lulia fittot. Pliil. 7. 8. 9. 

t Con^i^l lortittt ad bellam profectas A« HirUot.— Phil. 14. 2. 
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brave army ; and particularly of the two, lemons, 
the Martial and the fourth, which were esteemed 
the flower and strength of the whole, and now 
put themselves under the command and auspices 
of the consul. With these, in conjunction with 
Octavius, he hoped to <ibstruct all the desi^s of 
Antony, and prevent his gaining any advantage 
against Bnitus, till Pansa could join them, which 
would make them superiour in force^ and enable 
them to give him battle, with good assurabceof 
victory. He contented himself, in the mean while, 
with dispossessing Antony of some of his posts ; 
and distressing him, by straitening his quar|Qrs> 
and opportunities of forage ; in which he had some 
success, as he signified in a letter to his colleague 
Pansa, which was communicated to the senate: 
^ I have possessed myself," says be, <' of Clatema, 
^and driven out Antony's garrison : his horse were 
'* routed in the action, and some of them slain :"* 
and, in all bis letters to Cicero, he assured hiiBt 
that he would undertake nothing without tte 
greatest caution ; in answer, probably, to what Ci* 
cero was constantly inculcating, not to expose 
himself too forwardly, till Pansa could come up to 
him.t 

The embassadors returned about the beginning 
of February, having been retarded somewhat long- 
er than they intended, by the death of Ser. Sul- 
picius; which, happening when they were just 
arrived at Antony's camp, left the embassy maim- 
■ — ■ ■■ ■ \ ■ - . . — — — " 

* Dejeei praefiidium, Clatema potitas sum, fbgaU •quitet, praelioifi 
eominissaiD, occisi aliquot. Phil. 8. 2. 

t HtrtiuR bibil Disi coosiderate, ut mihi crebrii litteria fignificatf 
actanii yidebatur. £p. Fam. 12. (». 
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ed and imperfect,, as Cicero 8ays» by the loss of 
the best and ablest man of the tbree.^ The report, 
which they made to the senate, answered exactly 
in every point to what Cicero tmd foretold ; <^ that 
<* Antony would perform no part of what was re- 
^ quired, nor suffer them even to speak with Bru* 
^< tus, but continued to batter the town with great 
**fury, in their presence:" He offered, however, 
some conditions of his^ own, which, contrary to 
their instructions, they were weak enough to re- 
ceive from him, and lay before the senate : the 
purport of them was, <^that the senate should as- 
*' sign lands and rewards to a]l bis troops, and con^ 
<< firm all the other grants which he and Dolabella 
^* had made in their consulship : that all his de- 
''crees fnim Caesar's books and papers should 
'* stand firm : that no account should be demanded 
^'ofthe money taken from the temple of Opis; 
'* nor any inquiry made into the conduct of the 
*^ seven commissioners, created to divide the lands 
♦*to the veterah soldieriS; and that his judiciary 
*' law should not be repealed. On these terms be 
"offered to give up Cisalpine Gaul, provided, 
"that he might have the greater Gaul in ex- 
** change for five years, with an army of six le- 
** gions, to be completed out of the troops of D. 
**Brutus."t 

* Cum 8er. Snlpirios aetate illos anteiret, sapieotit omnes, sobito 
ereptns totam l^ationem orbam et debilitatam reliqoit. Phil. 9. 1. 

t Ante Coftsules orulosque legatorum tormentis JMotinatD verbera- 
▼it— ne puDctum quidem temporis, cum legati adessent, oppugnalio 
respiravit— cum llli coutempti et rejecti revertissent, dizissentqae 
•eoatul, Don modo illiira e Gallia non discecsisse, uti eensuinsemns, 
sed oe a Miitina quidem recessisse, potestatem sibi D. Bruti con- 
▼eoieodi non fuitse, etc. Vid. PJiiL 8. 7. 8. 9. 
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Pansa summoned tbe senate to consider the re- 
port of the embassadors; inrbich raised a general 
indignation through tbe city, and gave all possible 
advantage to Cicero, towards bringing tbe bouse 
into bis sentiments : but, contrary to expectation, 
be found Calenus's party still strong enough to 
give him much trouble, and even to carry some 
points against him ; all tending to soften the rigour 
of his motions, and give them a turn more fa- 
vourable towards Antony. He moved tbe senate 
to decree, that a war or rebellion was actually 
commenced: they carried it for a tumult: fcie 
urged them, to declare Antony an enemy : tbey 
carried it for a softer term, of adversary:* be 
proposed, that all persons should be prohibited 
n-om going to Antony : they excepted Varius 
Cotyla, one of bis lieutenants, who was then in 
the senate, taking notes of every thing which pass- 
ed. In these votes, Pansa himself, and all the con- 
sular senators, concurred ; even L. Caesar» who, 
though a true friend to liberty, yet, being Antony's 
uncle, thought himself obliged, by decency, to vote 
on the milder side.f 

But Cicero, in his turn, easily threw out, what 
was warmly pressed on the other side, the propo- 
sal of a second embassy ; and carried, likewise, the 
main question, of requiring the citizens to change 
their ordinary gown* for the sagum or hcAit (fwar : 
by which they decreed the thing, while they re- 
jected tbe name. In all decrees of this kind, the 

* Ego princeps sagoruin : e^o semper hostem appellaviy com 
alii adTenarium : semper hoc lieJIotn, cum' alii tomalinm, etc. Phil. 
12. 7. 

t Vid. Phil.8. 1. 10. 
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consular senators^ on the account of tbeir dignity, 
were excused from changing tbeir habit ; but Ci-« 
cero, to inculcate more sensibly the distress of the 
republick, resolved to wave his privilege, and 
wear the same robe with the rest of the city.* 
In a letter to Cassius, he ^ives the following short 
account of the state of thmgs at this time : " We 
« have excellent consuls, but most shameful con- 
*' sulars : a brave senate, but the lower they are 
** in dignity, the braver : nothing firmer and bet- 
" ter than the people, and all Italy universally : 
** but nothing .more detestable and infamous, than 
** our embassadors, Philip and Piso : who, when 
♦*9ent only to carry the orders of the senate to 
" Antony, none of which he would comply with, 
*' brought back, of their own accord, intolerable 
<' demands from him ; wherefore all the world now 
<< flocks about me, and I am grown popular in a 
" salutary cause,"t &c. 

The senate met again the next day, to draw in- 
to form, and perfect what had been resolved upon 
in the preceding debate : when Cicero, in a pathe- 
tick speech, took occasion to expostulate with 
them for their imprudent lenity the day before: 

* Eqiiideni, P. C. qnamqiiain hoc bonore asi togati soleot esse, 
cum est in sagis civitas ; statui taineo a vobis, caeterisque civlbiis in 
tanta atrocitate tetnpons— doo differfe yestitu. Phil. 8. 11. 

f Egregios Consules habenius, sed tarpissimos Consulares : Senatum 
forteiD, Bed infiqio qaeoique hoDore fortissimura. Populo vero nihil 
fortius, oihil melius, Italiaque universa. Nihil autem foedius Phi- 
Jippo et Pisooe legatis, uihil flagitiosius : qui cum essent missi, ut 
Antonio ex S. C. certas res' nunciarent : cum ille earum. rerum duIH 

riaruisset, ultro ab illo ad nos intolerabilia postulata retnlernnt. 
taque ad nos concurritur : factique jam in re salutari popnlares sn* 
mus. Ep. Fam. 12. 4. , 

VOL. III. 17 
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** He shewed the absurdity of their scruples about 
^< votino^ a civil mar : that the word twmli^ which 
** they had preferred, either carried in it no real 
** diflference, or, if any, implied a greater pertur- 
"bation of all things:* he proved, from every 
'< step that Antony had taken, and was taking ; 
*• from ^\try thing which the senate, the people, 
"the towns of Italy were doing and decreeing 
^» against him, that they were truly and properly 
'< in a state of ciyU war ; the fifth which had bap- 
^* pened in their memory, and the most desperate 
" of them all, being the first which was ever raised, 
** not by a dissension of parties, contending for a 
'< superiority in the republick, but against an un- 
** ion of all parties, to enslave and oppress the re- 
** publick.f He proceeds to expostulate with 
** Calenus, for his obstinate adherence to Antony, 
•* and exposes the weakness of his pretended plea 
** for it ; a love of peace, and concern for the lives 
<* of the citizens : — He puts him in mind, that 
** there was no juster cause of taking arms, than to 
«* repel slavery ; tliat several other causes indeed 
** were just, but this necessary : unless he did not 
" take himself to be affected by it, from the hopes 
•* of sharing the dominion with Antony: if so, be 
** was doubly mistaken ; first, for preferring a pri- 
" vate interest to the publick ; secondly, for think- 
" ing any thing secure, or worth enjoying in^ p 
" tyranny : That a regard for the safety of cili- 
** zens was a laudable principle, if he meant the 
" good, the useful, the friends to their countiy ; 
** but if he meant to save those, who, though citi- 
•^ zens by nature, were enemies by choice ; what 

* Phil. 8.1. t >bid. 3. 
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'< difierence was there between him and such eiti* 

<*zens? That their ancestors bad quite an- 

^ other notion of tlie care .of citizens; and when 
^ Scipio Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, when 
** Opimius slew Caius Gracchus, when Marius kill- 
« ed 8aturninus, they were all followed by the 
<< greatest and the best both of the senate and the 

** people : That the difference between Cale- 

<< nus's opinion and his was not trifling, or about 
^< a trifling matter ; the wishing well only to this 
**or that man: that he wished well to Brutus; 
^ Calenils to Antony : he wished to see a colony 
^ of Rome preserved ; Calenus to see it stormed : 
** that Calenus could not deny this, viho was con- 
'< triving all sorts of delay, which could distress 
** Brutus, and strengthen Antony,"*— He then ad- 
dressed himself to the other consulars, and re- 
proached them for their shameful behaviour the 
day before, in voting for a second embassy, and 
fiaid, ^ that when the embassadors were sent, against 
^ his judgment, he comforted himself with ima^in- 
'^ ing, that, as soon as they should return, despised 
'* and rejected by Antony, and inform the senate, 
** that be would neither retire from Gaul, nor quit 
*' the siege of M odena^ nor even sufier them to 
^ speak with Brutus ; that, out of indignation, they 
^should all arm themselves immediately in the 
** defence of Brutus ; but, on the contrary, they 
*^ were grown more dispirited, to hear of Antony's 
^^ audaciousness ; and their embassadors, instead of 
^^ courage, which they ought to have brought, 
^* had brought back nothing but fear to them.f — 
" Good Gods," says he, " what is become of the 

* Ibid. 4.-6. t Ibid 7. 
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" virtue of our ancestors ?— When Popilius was 
*^ sent embassador to Antiocbus, and ordered biiD» 
^^intbename of the senate, to depart from Alex- 
*^ andrik, which he was then besieging ; upon the 
** kings deferring to answer, and contriving delays, 
^^ he drew a circle round him with his ^ff, and 
<^bade him give his answer instantly, before he 
" stirred out of that place, or he would return to 

"the senate without it. He then recites and 

" ridicules the several demands made by Antony ; 
"their arrogance, stupidity, absurdity: and* re- 
" proves Piso and Philip, men of such dignity, for 
" the meanness of bringing back conditions, when 

" they were sent only to carry commands. He 

" complains, that they paid more respect to An- 
"tony's embassador, Cotyla, than he to theirs: for, 
" instead of shutting the gates of the city against 
" him, as they ought to have done^ they admitted 
"him into that very temple where the senate 
"then sat; where, ^ the day before, he was taking 
" notes of what every man said, and was caressed, 
" invited, and entertained by some of the princi- 
" pal senators, who had too little regard to their 
" dignity, too much to their danger. But what, 
" after all, was the danger ? which must end either 
"in liberty or death: the one always desirable, 
" the other unavoidable : while to fly from death, 
" basely, was worse than death itself.— —That it 
" used to be the character of consular senators, to 
" be vigilant, attentive, always thinking, doing, or 
" proposing something for the good of the pufo- 
"lick: that he remembered old Scaevola in the 
" Marsick war, how, in the extremity of age, op- 

* Ibjd. 8, 9. 
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*' pressed with years and infirmities, he gave free 
"access to every body; was never seen in his 
« bed ; always the first in the senate : he wished 
** that they ail would imitate such industry ; or, at 
** least, not envy those who did :* that, since they 
"had now sufiered a six years slai^erj% a longer 
" term than honest and industrious slaves used to 
« serve ; what watchings, what solicitude, what 
"pains ought they to refuse, for the sake of giving 
'* liberty to the Roman people ?" He concludes, 
by adding a clause to their last decree ; " to grant 
"pardon and impunity to all who should desert 
" Antony, and return to their duty by the fif- 
" teenth of March : or, if any who continued with 
" him, should do any servicie worthy of reward, 
" that one or both the consuls should take the first 
*' opportunity to move the senate in their favour : 
" but if any person, from this time, should go over 
*< to Antony, except Cotyla, that the senate would 
" consider him as an enemy to his country. 

The pubTick debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
called the senate together again the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honours to be decreed 
to the memory of Sen Sulpicius, who died upon 
the embassy : — He spoke largely in his praise, and 
advised to pay him all the honours which had 
ever been decreed to any, who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country : a publick funeral, 
sepulchre, and statue* Servilius, who spoke next, 
agreed to a funeral and monument, but was against 
a statue, as due only to those who had been kill- 
ed by violence, in the discharge of their embas- 

, N, I J II II ' 

" Ibid. 10. 
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sies. Cicero was not content with this, but out 
of private interest to the man, as well as a regard 
to the publick service, resolved to have all the 
honours paid to him, which tl)e occasion could 
possibly justify : in answer, therefore, to Servilius, 
he shewed, with his usual eloquence, that ''the 
*^ case of Sulpicius was the same with the case of 
*Uhose who had been killed on the account of their 
<< embassies: that the embassy itself had killed 
*^ him : that he set out upon it in so weak a con- 
'^ dition, that, though he had some hopes of com- 
*' ing to Antony,' be had none of returning : and 
'^ when he was just arrived to the congress, ei- 
'* pJred in the very act of executing his commis- 
^ sion :^ that it was not the manner, but the cause 
«* of the death, which their ancestors regarded : if 
**it was Caused by the embassy, they granted a 
<' publick monument, to encourage their fellow citi- 
<< zens, in dangerous wars, to undertake that em- 
«<ployment with chearfulness : that several statues 
« had been erected on tliat account ; which none 

*« had ever merited better than Sulpicius : tliat 

«< there could be no doubt, but that the embassy 
^< had killed him ; and that he had carried out 
«< death along with him, which he might have es- 
<« caped by staying at home, under the care of bis 
«<wife and children.f — But when he saw,'tl)iU if 
«^ be did not obey the authority of the senate, 
<*he should be unlike to hipaself; and, if be 
«^ did obey, must necessarily lose his life ; he chose, 
«* in so critical a state of the republick, rather 
« to die, than seem to decline any service which 
^*he could possibly do: that he had many op- 
J ' , 

• Phil. 9. 1. t Ibid. 3. 
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^* portunities of refreshing and reposing himself 
^ in the oitieq through which he passed, and was 
^^ pressed to it by his colleagues; but, in spite of 
H bis distemper, persevered to death in the reso* 
^Uution of urging his journey, > and hastening to 

'^ perforin the commands of the senate : that, 

-* if they recollected how he endeavoured to ex- 
^ cuse himself from the task, when it was first mov- 
^ed in the senate, they must needs think, that 
^^ this honour to him, when dead, was but a ne- 
^* cessary amends for the injury which they had done 
^ to. him when living : for, though it was harsh to 
^he said, yet he must say it, that it was they 
^ who had killed him, by overruling his excuse, 
'-' when they saw it grounded, not on a feigned, 
^ but a real sickness : and when, to their remon- 
** strance, the consul Pansa joined his exhortation, 
-* with a gravity and force of speech, which bis 
^*ears had not learnt to bear: then," says he, "he 
^ took his son and me aside, and professed, that 
*' he could not help preferring your authority to 
^ bis own life :. we, through admiration of his vir- 
H tue, durst not venture to oppose his will : his son 
^* was tenderly moved, nor was my concern much 
" less ; yet both of us were obliged to give way 
^^ to the greatness of his mind, and the force of 
^^ his reasoning ; when, to the joy of you alt, be 
" promised that he would do whatever you pre- 
•* scribed, nor would decline the danger of that 
.** vote, of which he himself had been the propos- 

^^ er restore life, therefore, to him, from whom 

** you have taken it : for the life of the dead is in 
^' the memory of the living : take care, that he, 
^' whom you unwillingly sent to his death, receive 
*^ an immortality from you : for, if you decree a 
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" statue to him in the rostra, the remembrance of 
"his embassy will remain to all posterity/'*— 
Then, after illustrating the great virtues, talents> 
and excellent character of Sulpicius, he observes, 
" that alf these would be perpetuated by their own 
" merit and effects, and that the statue was the monu- 
*' ment rather of the gratitude of the senate, than of 
^' the fame of the man ; of a publick, rather than 
** of a private signification ; an eternal testimony of 
** Antony's audaciousness ; of his waging an impious 
. " waragainst his country ; of his rejecting the embas- 
*''sy of the senate."t — For which reasons, he pro- 
posed a decree, " that a statue of brass should be 
" erected to him in the rostria, by order of the sen- 
** ate, and the cause inscribed on the base ; that he 
" died in the service of the repubUck j with an area 
" of five feet, on all sides of it, for his children and 

*' posterity to see the shews of gladiators : ^that 

*' a magnificent funeral should be made for him at 
" the publick charge ; and the consul Pansa should 
^'assign him a place of burial, in the Esquiline 
" field, with an area of thirty feet every way, to 
"be granted publickly, as a sepulchre for him, 

"his children, and posterity." The senate 

agreed to what Cicero desired ; and the statue 
itself, as we are told by a writer of the third ceur 
tury, remained to his time, in the rostra of Au- 
gustus4 

Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, 
of the same age, the same studies, and the same 
principles with Cicero, with whom he kept up a 
perpetual friendship. They went through their 

* Ibid. 4. 5, j Ibid. 6. 6. | Pompooios de origine juris. 
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exercises together when y.oung, both at Rome, 
and at Rhodes, in the celebrated school of M olo : 
whence he became an eminent pleader of causes, 
and passed through all the great offices of the 
stale, with a singular reputation of wisdom, leam^ 
in<r, and integrity ; a constant admirer of the mo- 
desty of the ancients ; and a reprover of the inso- 
lence of his own times. When he could not ar- 
rive at the first degree of fame, as an orator, he 
resolved to excel in what was next to it, the cha- 
racter of a lawyer ; choosing rather to be the first, 
in the second art, than the second only in the first: 
leaving, therefore, to his friend Cicero the field of 
eloquence, he contented himself with such a share 
of it, as was sufficient to sustain and adorn the 
profession of the law. Id this be succeeded to bis 
wish ; and was far «uperiour to all who had ever 
professed it in Rome ; being the first, who reduc- 
'ed it to a proper science, or rational system ; and 
added light and metiiod to that which all others 
before him had taught darkly and confusedly. 
Nor. was his knowledge confined to the! external 
forms, or the effects of the munici[ml laws : but 
enlarged by a comprehensive view of universal 
equity, which he made the interpreter of its sanc- 
tions,* and the rule of all his decisions ; yet he was 
always better pleased to put an amicable end to a 
controversy, than to direct a process at law. In 
his political behaviour he was- always a friend to 
peace and liberty ; moderating the violence of op- 
posite parties, and discouraging every step towards 
civil dissension ; and, in the late war, was so busy 
in contriving projects of an accommodation, that he 
gained the name of the peace^maker. Through a 
natural timidity of temper, confirmed by a pro- 
VOL. lit. 18 
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fession and course of life averse from arms, though 
he preferred Pompey's cause as the best ; he did not 
care to fight ibr it ; but taking Caesar's to be the 
strongest, suffered bis son to follow that campf 
fvhiWhe himself continued quiet and neuter: for 
this he was honoured by Caesar^ yet could never 
be induced to approve bis government. From the 
time of Caesar's death, he continued still to ad- 
vise and promote all measures which seemed like- 
ly to establish the publick concord ; and died at 
last, as he had lived, in the very act and ofiioe of 
peace-making."*^ 

The senate had heard nothing of Brutus and 
Cassius from the time of their leaving Italy, tiU 
Brutus now sent publick letters to toe consuls, 
giving a particular account of his success against 
/'Antony's brother Caius, in securing Macedonia, 

^ Nod facile qnem dixerim pins Stodit <m%m jllttm, et ad dfeettei* 
«t ad omnes bonarum renim disciplioaR adhibuisse: Dam et in iisden 
exerritationibus ineunte aetate fuimus ; et postea Rhodam una ilie 
etiain profectuR est, quo meltor esset et doctior : et lode at redilt, 
fidetur mibi in secunda arte priiDus esse maluisse. quan in pn'im 
seruDdus — sed fortasse maluit, id quod est adeptus, longe omoium 
tion eju<idem modo aetatis, s^d eorum etiam qui fuisReot, ii^ Jure cifili 
es«ie prioceps^Jiiris cIyiHs magoain usum et apud ^)caevoiaIn et apod 
muUofi fuisse, artem in lioc uno— bio enim attnlit banc art^nt^qoasi 
lucem ad ea, quke conftue ab K\m aut respondebaotur aut agebao- 
tiir->(Brut. 262, etc.) neque ille inagis Juris tousultus, quain justittae 
fuit: itaeaqnae pro6cisc«bantur a legibus ¥.t a Jure civili semper 
ad facilitateib aequitalemque referebat : 4)eque constituere litiniu ac- 
tiones malebat, quam controversias tollere. (Pbil. 9. 6.) Serrius 
Tero pacificator cum 8uo Mbrariolo Fidetur obiisse legatioocin. (Ad 
Att. 15. 7.) Cognoram enim Jam absens, te baec mala multo antepro- 
videotem, defen^iorem pacis et in cousalatu tuo et post^oiisulatuin fo- 
isse. (Ep. Fam. 4. I.) 

N. B. Tlieold lawyer); tell a remaikable story of the origin of 
Sulpicius*8 fame and skill in tbe law : Tbat going one day to (^Dsalt 
Mucins ScaeYola aboat some point, he was so dull in^ apprebetidiof 
the meaning of Mucins's answer, that after ezphiiiiing it to bia 
twice or thrice, Mucins could not forbear saying, '* It is a shame for 
** a Qobleman, aod a pAtriciao, and a pleader of causes, to be igno- 
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^. lUyricum, and Greece* with all the several •aroaies 
^ in those countries, to the interests of the rer 
^ publick : that C« Antony was retired to Apollo- 
'^ nia, with seven cohorts ; wliere a good account 
^ would soon be given of him : that a legion under 
•* L. Piso had surrendered itself to young Cicero, 
^^ the commander of his horse : that Dolabella's 
^* horse, which was marching in two separate be* 
*< dies towards Syria^ the one in Tbessaly, the 
^ other in Macedonia, had deserted ^lieir leaders^ 
f« and joined themselves to him: thatVatinius had 
<* opened the gates of Dyrrhachium to him, and 
^* given up the town with his troops into bis hands ; 
^ that in all these transactions, Q^ Hortensius, the 
*< proconsul of Macedonia, had been particularly 
<< serviceable, in disposing the provinces and theii* 
f^ a^I^es to declare for the cause of Uberty.""^ 

Pansa no sooner received tiie letters, than he 
summoned^ the senate, to acquaint them with the 
contents ; which raised an incredible joy through 
the whole city :f after the letters were read, Pansa 

— . ■ .. ..- . ' - I'l .■ ■ ..,.... — . I . , ■ • ,■■ 

•*rant of Uiat lav, whidi be profipssei to nuderstand." The re* 
proach itttoi; bim to the quick, and made him. apply himself to hia 
studies with such iDdustry, that be became the ablest lawyer fn 
Rome ; and left behind bim near a hundred and eighty books wriU 
ten by himself, on nice and difficult questions of law. Digest. 1. 1. 
Tit. 2. parag. 43.— 

The Jesuits Catron and Rcmille have pot this Sulpicius into the 
livtof the conspirators who killed Caesar: but a moderate acquaint^ 
•nee with the character of the man, or with Cicero*s writin8:8, would 
bare shewn them their erroor, and that there was none of consular 
ivnk, but Trebonius, ooaceraed in that aflEair. Hist. Rom. Vol. 17. p. 
343. Not a. 



* Yid. Philip. X. 4, 6, S 



* Yid. Philip. X. 4, 6, S. 

f Dti immorUles! <|ui ille nuncios, quae illae liiterae, quae lae'titia 
Seoattts, qoaealaeritas cif iUUs erat ?«-Ad Bmt. 1. 2. 7. 
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spoke largely in the praises of Brutus ; extoHed 
his conduct and services ; and moved, that publick 
honours and thanks should be decree<l to him : and 
then, accordinor to his custom, called upon his 
iather-in-law Calenus, to declare his sentiments the 
first : who, in a premeditated speech delivered from 
writing, '* acknowledged Brutus's letters to be well 
'* and properly drawn ; but since what he had done, 
f' was done without any commission and publick 
'* authority, |hat he should be required to deliver 
^' up tiis forces to the orders of the senate, or the 

'* proper governours of the provinces /** Ci^- 

cero spoke next, <^ and began with giving the thanks 
^< of the House to Pansa, for calling them together 
" on that day, when they had no expectation of it ; 
^^ and not deferring a moment to give them a share 
" of the joy which Brutus's letters had brought, 
*« He observes, that Pansa, by speaking so lai^ely 
^< in the praise of Brutus, had shewn that to be true, 
^« which he had always taken to be so, that no man 
*« ever envied another's virtue, who was conscious 
^ of his own : that he had prevented him, to vrhom, 
<' for his intimacy with Brutus, that task seemed 
'^ particularly to belong, from saying so much as he 

** intended oq that subject" ^then addressing 

himself to Calenus, he asks, *^ What could be the 
** meaning of that perpetual war which he declared 
'^against the Brutuses? why he alone was always 
^^ opposing, when every one else was almost ador< 

**ing them? that to talk of Brutus's letters 

'^ being rightly drawn, was not to praise Brutus, 
" but bis secretary — when did he ever hear of a 
f* decree in that style, that letters were properly 

'^ Phil. X. 1, 2, 3. 
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^ written : yet the expression did not fall from him 
'< by chance, but was designed^ premeditated, and 

*♦ brought in writing.-^ * He exhorts him to 

^' consult with his son-in-law, Pansa, oftener than 
'' with himself, if he would preser?e his character : 
^ professes, that he could not help pitying him, to 
*^ hear it given out, among the people, that there 
'^ was not a second vote on the side of him, who 
^ gave the first ; which would be tliie case, he be- 
*^ lieved, in that day's debate. You would take 
" away" says be, ** the legions from Brutus, even 
*' those which he has drawn off from the traitorous 
*' designs of C, Antony, and engaged by his own 
** autlK>rity in the publick service : you would 
^< have him sent once more, as it were, into banish- 
^^ ment, naked and forlorn : but for you, fathers, 
" if ever you betray or desert Brutus, what citi- 
"ten will you honour? whom will you favour? 
'^ i^nless you think those, who offer kingly diadems, 
** worthy to be preserved ; those who abolish the 
^' name of king, to be abandoned. He proceeds 
'^ to display with great force the merit and praises 
^< of Brutus; his moderation, mildness, patience of 
^^ injuries : how studiously he had avoided every 
^^ step, which could give a handle to civil tumults ; 
** quitting the city ; living retired in the country; 
^^ forbidding the resort of friends to him ; and 
^^ leaving Italy itself, lest any cause of war should 
^* arise on his account — ^that as long as he saw the 
'^ senate disposed to bear every thing, he was re- 
^^ solved to bear too ; but when he perceived them 
'* inspired with a spirit of liberty, be then exerted 
^' himself to provide them succours to defend it :* — 

* Ibid. 2. t Ibid. 3,4. 
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*^ that if be had not defeated the desperate attempts 
« of C. Antony, they had lost Macedonia^ Illyri- 
** cum, and Greece ; the last of which afforded eK- 
^ ther a commodious retreat to Antony, when driv^ 
c ** en out of Italy, or the best opportunity of in- 
*^ vading it : which now, by Brutus'« management* 
^ being strongly provided witli troops, stretched 
^ out its arms, as it were, and/ ofiered its help 
*' to Italy.* — ^That Caius's march through the 
*' provinces was, to plunder the allies, to scatter 
^ waste and desolation wherever he passed, to em« 
''ploy the armies of the Roman people against 
** the people themselves : whereas Brutus m^e it 
*^ a law, wheresoever he came, to dispense liK^t, 
'* hope, and security to all around him : in short, 
^that the one gathered forces to preserve, the 
^ other to overturn the republirk : that the soldiers 
^Uhemselves could judge of this, as well as the se- 
'^ nate ; as they had declared, by their desertion of 
** C. Antony, who, by that time, either was, or would 
' ' soon be, Brutus's prisonerf — ^tbat there was no 
'^apprehension of danger from Bnitu&'s power; 
^'that his legions, his mercenaries, bis horse, and 
*' above all, himself was wholly theirs; formed 
''for the service of the republick, as well by his 
"own excellent virtue, as a kind of fatality de- 
''rived from his ancestors, both on the faitiier's 
"and the mother's side — ^that none could ever 
'^ blame him for any thing, unless for too great a 
" backwardness and aversion to war ; and his not 
^^ humouring the ardour of all Italy in their eager 
** thirst of liberty — that it was a vain fear, which 
"some pretended to entertain, that the veterans 

* Ibid. 5. t Ibiad* 0. 
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^ would be disgusted to see Brutus at the bead of 
^ an army ; as if tbere were any diffigrence be- 
^ tween bis army, and tbe armies of Hirtius, Pansa, 
<^ D» Brutus, Octavius ; all of which had severally 
** receiyed poblick honours for their defence of 
^ the people of Rome : that M. Brutus could not 
^ be more suspected by the veterans, than Deci- 
*< mils ; for though tbe act of the Bnitus's»-and tlie 
^ praise of it, was common to themboth, yet those, 
<^ who disapproved it, were more angry with De- 
^ cimus ; as thinking him, of all others, the last 
•• who ought to have done it : yet what were all 
^ their armies now doing/ but relieving Decimus 
"from the siege?* — that if there was any real 
^ dahger from Brutus, Pansa's sagacity would easi- 
«* Iv find it out : but as they had just now heard 
^ n'om his own mouth, he was so far from think- 
"ing his army to be dangerous, that he looked 
<* upon it as the firmest support of the common- 
" wealtht-*-that it was the constant art of the dis- 
«^ afiected, to oppose the name of the veterans to 
•* every good design : that he was always ready tcf 
^ encourage their valour, but would never endure 
'< their arrogance. Shall we, says he, who are 
<^nowbreakmg off the shackles of our servitude, 
** be discouraged, if any one tells us, that the ^e- 
** terans will not have it so ?— let that then come ' 
^out from meat last, which is true, and become 
<* ing my character to speak; that if the resolu- 
^ tions of this body must be governed by the will 
.^ of the veterans ; if all our words and acts must 
<' be regulated by their humour, then it is high 
^ time to wish for death ; which to Roman citia^ns 

♦ Ibid. 7. t IMd. 8. 
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" was ever preferable io slavery* — that since so 
*^ many chances of death surrounded them all both 
<' day and night, it was not the part of a man^ mach 
^Messofa Roman, to scruple the giving up that 
"^breath to his country, which he must necessa- 
« rily give up to nature t — ^that Antony was the 
'^single and common enemy of them all; though 
'^ he had, indeed, his brother Lucius with him, who 
^^ seemed to be born on purpose, that Marcus 
^^ might not be the most infamous of all mortals : 
^< that he had a crew also of desperate villains gap- 
" ing after the spoils of the republick— that the 
<< army of Brutus was provided against the^ ; 
^^ whose sole will, thought, and purpose, was to 
"protect the senate and the liberty of Uie peo- 
*'ple — who, after trying in vain* what patience 
*' would do, found it necessary at last to oppose 
** force to forcet — that they ought, therefore, to 
^^ grant the same privilege to M. Brutus, which 
" they had granted before to Decimus, and to Oc* 
^^ tavius ; and confirm, by pnblick authority, what 
"he had been doing for them by his private 
" counsel." — For which purpose he proposed the 
fallowing decree—" Whereas by the pams, coun* 
" sel, industry, virtue of Q,. Caepio Brutus,^ pro^ 
"consul, in the utmost distress of the republick, 
" the province of Macedonia, lUyricum, and 
" Greece, with all their legions, armies, and horse, 
" are now in the power oi the consuls, senate and 
" people of Rome ; that €L Caepio Brutus, pro- 

* Ibid. 9. tIbW. 10. t Ibid. 11/ 

^ M. Brutus, as appears from the style of this decree, bad beeo 
adopted lately by bis motber's brother, Q. Seirilius Caepio, whose 
name, according to custom, he novr assumed with the possession of 
his uncle's estate. 
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'^consul, has acted therein well, and for the good 
**of the republick ; agreeably to his character, 
^^ the dignity of bis ancestors^ and to his u^al 
*< manner of serving the commonwealth ; and that 
'* his conduct is, and ever will be, acceptable, to 
" the senate and people of Rome. That Q,. Caepio 
** Brutus, proconsul, be ordered to protect, guard, 
** and defend the province of Macedonia, Illyri- 
^^ cum, and all Greece ; and command .that army, 
^^ which he himself has raised : that whatever mo- 
" ney he wants for military service^ he may use 
** and take it from any part of the publick reve- 
** nues, where it can best be raised*; or borrow it 
** where he thinks proper : and impose contribu- 
*^ tions of grain and forage ; and take care to draw 
^^ali bis troops as near to Italy as possible: and 
** whereas it appears, by the letters of CI. Caepio 
** Brutus, proconsul, that thej>ublick service has 
" been greatly advanced, by the endeavours and 
<^ virtue of d* Hortensius, proconsul; and that he 
<^ concerted all his measures with d. Caepio Bru- 
«* tus, proconsul, to the great benefit of the com- 
<<monwealth; that Q. Hortensius, proconsul, had 
«* acted therein rightly, regularly, and for the pub- 
<*lick good ; and that it is the will of the senate, 
«' that Q,. Hortensius, proconsul, with his quaestors, 
** proquaestors, and lieutenants, hold the province 
« of Macedonia, till a successor be appointed by 
** the senate.'* 

Cicero sent this speech to Brutus, with that also, 
which he made on the first of Januar}' ; of which 
Brutus says, in answer to him, " L have read your 
** two orations, the one, on the first of January, 
<< the other, on the subject of my letters, against 

TOL. m. 19 
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'^Calenus: you expect now without doubt, that 
'^ I slipuM praise them : I am at a loss what ta 
** praise the most in them : your courage, or your 
^^ abilities : 1 allow you now in earnest t4> call tbftin 
" Philippicks, as you intimated jocosely in a former 
** letter."*— Thus the name of Philimncks^ which 
seems to have been thrown out at first in gayety 
and jest only, being taken up and propagated by 
his friends, became at last the fixed and standing 
title of these orations : which yet for several ages^ 
were called, we find, indifierently either Philip* 
picks or Antonians.t Brutus declared himself so 
well pleased with these two, which he had seen^ 
that Cicero promised to send him, afterwards, alt 
the rest"! 

Brutus, when he iirst left Italy, sailed directly 
for Athens ; where he spent some time in concert* 
ipg iqeasures, how to make himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia ; which was the great de- 
sign that he had in view. Here he gathered about 
him all the young nobility and gentry of Rome, 
who, for the opportunity of th^ir education, had 
been, sent to this celebrated seat of learning : but 
of them all, he took the most notice of young Ci- 
cero ; and, after a little acquaintance, grew very 

* Legi orationes tnas duas, quaruBn altera Kal. Jan. ususes; altera 
de litteris ineis» qoae habita est abs te contra Caleniim. Nunc 
scilicet boo expectas, dam eas laodeno. Nescio aniini aD iDgenii 
tni major in illis libel lis laiis contineatar. Jam coDcedo, ut yel 
PkiUppieae vooeatar, quod tu quadam eptstola Jocans scripsisti. Ad 
Brut. t. 2. 5. 

t M. Cicero in primo AntonianaruiD ita scriptum reliqait. A. 
Gell. 13. 1. , 

J Haec ad te oratio perferetur, quoniam te video delectari Phi- 
Hppicis nostris. Ad Brut. 2. 4. 
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fond of bim ; admiring his parts and virtue^ and 
surprised to find in one so young such a generosi* 
ly and greatness of mind, with such an aversion to 
tyranny** He made bim, therefore, one of hi* 
lieutenants, though he was but twenty years old ; 
gave him the command of his horse ; and employ- 
ed him in several commissions of great trust and 
importance ; in all which the young man signalized 
both his courage and conduct ; and behaved with 
great credit to himself, great satisfaction to his 
general, and great benefit to the ptiblick service ; 
as Brutqs did him the justice to signify both in his 
{private and publick lett^s to Rome. In writing 
to Cicero, ** Your son," says he, ** recommends 
** himself to me so effectually, by bis industry, pa- 
** tience, activity, greatness of tnind, and in short, 
**by every duty, that he seems never to drop the 
"remembrance of wbose son he is: wherefore^ 
*' since it is not possible for me to make you love 
** bim more than you do already, yet allow thus 
" much to my judgment, as to persuade yourself, 
"that he wiil have no occasion to borrow any 
*• share of your glory, in order to obtain his fa- 
"tber's honours."! — This sfccount, given by one 
who was no flatterer, may be considered as the 
real character of the youth : which is confirmed, 
likewise, by what Lentulus wrote of him about the 
same time : " I could not see your son," says he, 

* ♦ Vid. Plotar. m Brut. 

f Cicero filiun tnqs sic mihi se probat, indiistria, patientia, labors, 
animi ma^Ditadlne, omni desique officio, nt proraus nunqoam dtmit- 
tore videtur cogitationem. eajas sit filias. Qnare quooiam efficere 
non possam, ut plnris facias earn, qai tibi est carissiraus, illod tribue 
judieio moo, at tibi pcrsuadeas, non fore llli abntendum gloria tua, at 
adipiscatur booores pateroos. Kal. Apr. ad Brut 1. 2. 3. 
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*' when I was last with Brutus, because he was gone 
" with the horse into winter quarters : but by my 
^< faith, it ^i^es me great joy for your sake, for his, 
*^ and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 
*' and reputation : for as he is your son, and wor- 
^< thy of vou, I cannot but look upon him as my 
^* brother?'* 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letters to Brutus, that he 
had scarce leisure to take notice of what was said 
about his son : he just touches it however in one 
or two letters : " As to my son, if his merit be 
** as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as 
** I ought to do : or if you magnify it, out of love 
*^ to him, even that gives me an incredible joy, to 
** perceive that he is beloved by you.t • Again ; I 
*' desire you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son 
'< with you as much as posisible : he will find no 
** better school of virtue, than in the contemplation 
*» and imitation of you."t 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his pub- 
lick letters, but what was prosperous and encour- 

* Filiom tuiiiD, ad Brut urn cum yeni, videre non potui, I60O quod 
jam in hibernaf cum eqiutibus erat profectns. bed medius fidius ea 
esse eum opiuione, et tnaet ipsius, et io primis mea causa gaudeo. 
Fratrts enim loco mihi est, qui ez te natus teque digous est. Vale. 
1111. Kal. Jun. £p. Fam. 12. 14. 

t De Cicerone meo, et si tantum est in eo quantum scribis, tantam 
scilicet quantum debeo, gaudeo : et si, quod amas eum, eo majorm 
facts; id ipso m incredibi liter gaudeo, a te eum deligi. Ad Brat. 
2.6. 

I Ciceronem meum, mi Brate, velim qnam plnrimum tecum habe« 
us. Virtutis disciplinam meliorem reperiet nullam, quam eoBteoH 
pUitionem atque imitation^m tni, XUI. Kal* MMU lb. 7. 
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a^n^, yet in bis private accounts to Cicero, he 
signified a great want of money and recruits, and 
begged to be supplied with both from Italy, es- 
pecially with recruits; either by a vote of the 
senate, or if that could no.t be bad, by some se- 
cret management, without the privity of Pansa ; to 
which Cicero answered, ** You tell me that you 
" want two necessary things, recruits and money : 
*• it is difficult to help you. I know no other way 
« of raising money which can be of use to you, but 
''what the senate has decreed^ of borrowing it 
•*from the cities. As to recruits, I do not see 
** what can be done : for Pansa is so far from grant- 
**ing any share of his army or recruits to you, that 
" he is even uneasy to see so many volunteers go- 
** ing over to you : his reason, I take it, is, that he 
*• thinks no forces too great for the demands of our 
^* affairs in Italy: for as to what many suspect, 
'♦that he has no mind to see you too strong, I 

•*have no suspicion of it."* Pansa seems to 

have been much in the right, for refusing to part 
with any troops out of Italy, where the stress of 
the war now lay, on the success of which the fate 
of the whole republick depended. 

But there came news of a different kind, about 
the same time, to Rome, of Dolabella's successful 

* Qaod egere te diiabng oeccMariiB rebus scribis, snpplemento et 
peeania, diflkiie coDsilium est. Nod eDim mibi oecurruiit facnltates, 
qaibas aU te posse yideain, praeter illas, qiias seoatus decreyit, ut pe- 
canias a ciyitatibas mntaas sumei-es. De supplemento autena non 
Tideo, quid iieri possit. Tantum enim abest nt Pansa de ezercitu suo 
ant delectu tibi aliquid tribuat, ut etiam moleste ferat, tam multoR ad 
te ire voldntarioa : quomodo equidem credo, quod bis rebus quae in 
Italia decemonturi nullas copias nimis magnas arbitretur : quomodo 
antem multi snspicaotur, quod ne te quidem Dimis fii-mam esse velit; 
quod ego wm snspioor. Ibid. 6« 
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exploits in Asia. He left the city, as it is said 
abovev before the expiration of his^ consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria ; which had been allotted to 
him by Antony's management u and taking his way 
Uirough Greece and Macedonia, to gather what 
money and troops he could raise in those countries, 
be passed over into Asia, in hopes of inducing that 
province to abandon Trebonius, and declare for 
him : having sent his emiissaries, therefore, before, 
him, to prepare for his reception, he arrived before 
Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, without any 
shew of hostility, or forces sufficient to give any 
great alarm, pretending to desire nothing more, 
than a free passage through the country to his 
own province* Trebonius refused to admit him 
into the town; but consented to supply him 
with refreshments without the gates : where 
many civilities' passed between them with great 
professions on Dolabella's part of amity and 
friendship to Trebonius, who promised in his turft, 
that if Dolabella would depart quietly from Smyr- 
na, he should be received into Epbesus, in order 
to pass forwards to Syria. To this Dolabella 
seemingly agreed ; and finding it impracticable to 
lake Smyrna by open force, contrived to surprise 
it by stratagem : embracing therefore Trebonius's 
offer, he set forward towards Ephesus ; but, after hfe 
had marched several miles, and Trebonius's mep, 
who were sent after to observe him, were retired, he 
turned back instantly in the night, and arriving 
again at Smyrna before day, found it^ as he expect- 
ed, negligently guarded, and without any appre- 
hension of an assault ; so that his soldiers, by the 
help of ladders, presently mounting the walls, po^ 
sessed themselves of it without opposition, and 
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fleisEeii Trebonius himself in bis bed, before he 
knew any thing of his danger."^ 

DolabeHa treated him with the utmost cruelty ; 
** kept him two days under torture, to extort a dis- 
*^ covery of all the money in his custody ; then ot* 
<* dered his head to be cut off, and carried about 
<' on a spear; and his body to be dragged about 
« the streets, and thrown into the sea,"* This was 
the first blood that was spilt on the account of 
Caesar's death ; which was* now revenged in kind 
upon one of the principal conspirators, and the 
only one who was of consular rank. It had been 
projected without doubt in concert with Antony, 
to make the revenge of Caesar's death the avow^ 
ed cause of their arms, in order to draw the veto- 
rans to their side, or make them unwilling, at leasts 
to act against them : and it gave a clear warning 
to Brutus and bis associates, what they were to ex- 
pect, if their enemies prevailed, as well as a sad 
presage to all honest men, of the cruel effects and 
merciless fury of the impending war. 

On the news of Trebonius's death, the senate 
was summoned by the consul, where Dolabella 
was unanimously declared a publick enemy, and 

* Appian. 3. p. 542. 

fCoDsecotus est Dolabella, nulla saspicione belli.— Secotae eolJbeu- 
tiones fainiliares cam Trebonio; complezosque summae beDevole»- 
tiae — Docturnos introitus in ^myrnam, qaasi iu hostium urbem : op- 
preMus Trebouius — ioterficere captum statiin Doluit, ne niinis, credo, 
ki Victoria liberalig videretur. Cum rerborum contumeljis optimum 
Tinim iocesto ore lacerasset, turn verberibus ac tormeotis quaestio* 
oem babuit pecuniae pnblicae, idque per biduum. Post cervicibua 
fraetis caput absoidit, idque adlixum gestari Jussit in piki ; reliq|uiiii * 
corpus tractmn ac laaiatnm ab^cit in oiare, etc« Phik xu 2, 3,. 
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his estate confiscateid. Calenus himself first pro- 
posed the vote, and said, that, if any thing more 
severe could be thought of, he would be for it 
The indignation of the city was so inflamed, that 
be was forced to comply with the popular humour> 
and hoped, perhaps, to put some difficulty upon 
Cicero, who, for his relation to Dolabella, would, 
as be imagined, be for moderating the punishment. 
But though Calenus was mistaken in this, he was 
concerned in moving another question, which 
greatly perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a 
general to manage this new war against Dolabella. 
Two opinions were proposed; the one, that P. 
Servilius should he sent with an extraordinary 
commission ; the other, that the two consuls should 
jointly prosecute that war, with the provinces of 
Syria and Asia allotted to them. This was very 
agreeable to Pansa ; and pushed, therefore, not on- 
ly by his friends, but by all Antony's party, who 
fancied, that it would take off the attention of the 
consuls from the war of Italy ; give Dolabella 
time to strengthen himself in Asia; raise a coldness 
between the consuls and Cicero, if he ventured to 
oppose it ; and, above all, put a publick aiSront 
upon Cassius ; who, by his presence in those parts^ 
seemed to have the best pretension to that com- 
mission. The debate continued through the 
fir^t day, without coming to any issue ; and was 
adjourned to the next. In the mean while Cas* 
sius's mother-in-law, Servilia, and other friends, 
were endeavouring to prevail with Cicero to drop 
the opposition, for fear of alienating Pansa : but 
in vain ; for he resolved, at all hazards, to defend 
the honour of Cassius ; and, when the debate was 
resumed the next morning, exerted all his in- 
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tei-est and eloquence to procure a decree in bis 
favour. 

He began bis speech by observing, ^^ that, in 
** their present grief for the lamentable fate of Tre- 
^* bonius, the republick, bo\?ever^ would reap some 
" good from it, since they now saw the barbarous 
'^ cruelty of those who had taken arms against their 
" country : for of the two chiefs of the present 
** war, the onei by effecting what he wished, had 
"discovered what the other aimed at.* That 
" they both meant nothing less than the death and 
" destruction of all honest men ; nor would be 
^* satisfied, it seemed, with simple death, for that 
^^ was the punishment of nature, but thought the 
" rack and tortures due to their revenge : — ^that 
*^ what Dolabella had executed, was the picture of 
** what Antony intended : that they were a true 
" pair, exactly matched, marching by concert and 
** equal paces in the execution of their wicked pur- 
** poses." This he illustrates, by parallel in- 
stances from the conduct of each ; and, after dis«« 
E laying the inhumanity of Dolabella, and the un- 
appy'fate of Trebonius, in a manner proper to 
excite indignation against the one, and compassion 
for the other ; he shews, ^* that Dolabella was still 
'^the more unhappy of the two, and must needs 
" suffer more from the guilt of his mind, than Tre^ 

** bonius from the tortures of his body. What 

" doubt, says he, can there be, which of them is the 
'< most miserable ? he whose death the senate and 
" people are eager to revenge ; or he, who is ad- 
*' judged to be a traitor, by the unanimous vote of 

♦ Phil. xi. 1. 

VOL. iir. 20 
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•'the senate? for, in all other respects^ it is di^ 
'* greatest injury to Trebonius, to compare bis liife 
<^witb Dolabella's. As to the one, every body 
*< knows his wisdom, wit, faumamiy, innocence, 
«* greatness of mind in fi^ein^ bis cowitry ; but, 
''as to the other, cruelty was nis delight from a 
" boy, with a lewdness so shameless and abandon- 
" ed\ that he used to value himself for doing, what 
'^his very adversaries could not object to him 
** with modesty. Yet this man, good Gods ! was 
**once mine: for I was not very curious to in* 
'^ quire into his vices ; nor should 1 now perhaps 
"have been his enemy, had he not shewn himself 
^ an enemy to you, to his country, to the domes- 
" tick gods and altars of us all ; nay, even to nature 
^ and humanity itself.* He exhorts them, from 
^this warning given by Dolabella, to act with the 
"greater vigour against Antony: for if he, who 
" had about him but a few of those capital inoen- 
" diaries, the ringleaders of rapine and rebellion, 
" durst attempt an act so abominable, what barba- 
" rity were they not to expect from Antony, who 
" had the whole crew of them in bis camp f" — ^the 
principal of whom he describes by name and cha- 
racter; and adds, " that, as he had often dissented un- 
" willingly from Calenus, so now at last he had the 
" pleasure to agree with him, and to let them see 
" th^t he had no dislike to the man, but to the 
^ cause : that, in this case, he not only concurred 
<* with him, but thanked him for propounding a 
" vote so severe^ and worthy of the republick, in 
" decreeing Dolabella an enemy, and his estate to 
^ be conft^ated/'t — ^Then, as to the second point, 

* Phil. 4. flbid. 5,«. 
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which was of greater delicacy, the nomination of 
a general to be sent against Dolabdla, he proceeds 
to give his reasons for rejecting the two opinions 
proposed ; the one, for sending Servilius, the other, 

for the two consuls^ of the first, he says, ** that 

^ extraordinary commissions were always odious, 
" where they were not necessary : and wherever 
^ they had been granted, it was in cases very difie- 

^rent from this: ^tbat, if the commission in 

'' debate should be decreed to Senrilius, it would 
<« seem an afiSront to all the rest of the same rank, 
that, being equal in dignity, they should be 
thought unworthy of the same honour : — that be 
^* himself, indeed, had voted an extraordinary com* 
*' misedon to young Caesar ; but Caesar had first 
** given an extraordinary protection and deliverance 
^ to them : that they must either have taken his 
^' army from him, or decreed the command of itto 
'' him ; which could not, therefore, be sq properly 
^' said to be given, as not taken away : but that no 
'^ such commission had ever been granted to any 
" one, who was wholly idle and unemployed.* — 
'^ As to the second opinion, of decreeing that pro- 
^'vince to the consuls, he shews it to be both 
^' against the dignity of the consuls, themselves, 
^^ and against the publick service : that, when D. 
'^ Brutus, a consul elect, was actually besieged, on 
*' the preservation of whom their common safety 
'^ depended ; and when a dreadful war was on foot, 
** already intrusted to the two consuls, the very 
*' mention of Asia and Syria would give a handle 
•* to jealously and envy ; and, though the decree 
^ was not to take place till D. Brutus should first 

• Phil. 7. f. 
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"be relieved, yet a new commission would neces- 
** sarily take off some part of their thoughts and at- 
** tention from the old." Then, addressmg himself 
to Pansa, he says, " that though his mind, he knew, 
** was intent on delivering D. Brutus, yet the na- 
*^ ture of things would force him to turn it some- 
^^ times towaras Dolabella; and that, if he had 
^< more minds than one, they should all be directed 
** and wholly fixed on Modena :* that, for his own 
** part, he had resigned, in his consulship, a rich 
'< and well furnished province, that nothing might 
*^ interrupt his endeavours to quench that flame 
** which was then raised in his country : he wished 
'* that Pansa would imitate him whom he used to 
^' commend ; that, if the consuls, however, desired 
^^ to have provinces, as other great men had usually 
" done, let them first bring D. Brutus safe home 
**to them: who ought to be guarded with the 
'^same care, as the image that fell from Heaven, 
•''and was kept in the temple of Vesta, in tbe 
" safety of which they were all safe. That this 
" decree would create great delay and obstruction 
" to the war Against Dolabella ; which required a 
'* general prepared, equipped, and already invest- 
'' ed with command : one who had authority, repu- 
diation, an army, and a resolution tried in the 
"service of his country :t — ^that it must, therefore, 
*' either be Brutus or Cassias, or both of them 
*' that Brutus could not be spared from Macedonia, 
'* where he was quelling the last efforts of the fac- 
" tion, and oppressing C. Antony, who, with ibe 
*' remains of a broken army» was still in possession 
" of some considerable places : that when he had 

♦Phil. 9. t Ibid.. 10. 
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" finished that work, if he found it of use to the 
'' coonnonwealth to pursue Dolabella, he would 
'' do it of himself, as he had hitherto done, without 
** waiting for their orders : for both he and Cassius 
** had, on many occasions, been a senate to them- 
^< selves: that in such a season of general con- 
" fusion, it was necessary to be governed by the 
^' times, leather than by rules : that Brutus and 
** Cassius ever held the safety and liberty of their 
'* country to be the most sacred rule of act- 
"ing.* For by what few," says be, **by what 
<^ right, have they hitherto been acting, the one in 
** Greece, the other in Syria, but by tliat which 
^^ Jupiter himself ordained, that all things benefi- 
" cial to the community should be esteemed lawful 
" and just ? for law is nothing else but right rea- 
'' son, derived to us from the Gods, injoining what 
" is honest, prohibiting the contrary : this was the 
**Jaw which Cassius obeyed, when he went into 
** Syria ; another man^s province, if we judge by 
<' written law ; but when these are overturned, his 
" own, by the law of nature : — but that Cassius's 
''acts might be confirmed also by the authority 
" of the senate, he proposed a decree to this ef- 
"feet; that whereas the senate has declared P. 
'' Dolabella to be an enemy of the Roman peo- 
*'ple, and ordered him to be pursued by open 
'* war ; to the intent, that he may suffer the pun- 
^^ ishment due to him, both from Gods and men ; 
'' it is the will of the senate, that C. Cassius, pro- 
*^ consul, shall hold the province of Syria, in the 
^' same manner as if he bad obtained it by right of 
'^ law ; and that he receive the several armies from 

♦ Phil. 11. 
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*^€t. Marcius Crispusi m*ocoDSul; L. Statius Mur- 
^^ CU8, proconsul ; A. Allienus, lieutenant; which 
•* they are hereby required to deliver to him : that 
^'wiUi these, aiKi what other forces he can pro- 
^^ cure, he shall pursue Dolabella both by land and 
^' sea : that, for the occasions of the war, he shaH 
^' have a power to demand ships, seamen, moneyi 
*< and all things useful to him, from whomsoever 
'< he thinks fit, in Syria, Asia, Bithynia, Pontos : 
''and that, whatever province he comes into in 
'' prosecuting the war, he shall have an authority 
^ superiour to that of the proper govemour : tbik 
** if king Deiotarus, the father, or the son, shall 
'' assist C. Cassius, proconsul, with their troops, as 
'<tbey have oft assisted the Roman people in oth^ 
'' wars, their conduct will be acceptable to the se- 
'^ nate and people : that, if any of the other kings, 
'^tetrarchs, and potentates^ shall do the like, me 
<' senate and people will not be unmindful of i^mr 
'< services : that, as soon as the publick affairs were 
^' settled, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, the consuls, one 
'^or both of them, should take the first oppor* 
'^ tunity of moving the senate about the disposal 
*'of the consular and praetorian provinces: and 
*^ that, in the mean while, they should all continue 
'' in the hands of those who now held them, till sue* 
*' cessors were appointed by the senate/'^ 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the 
forum, to give the people an account of the debate, 
and recommend to them the interests of Cassius : 
hither Pansa followed him, and, to weaken the in- 
fluence of his authority, declared to the citizens, 

♦ Ibid. 12. etc. 
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thai whai Gicero contended for, was against the 
iffiXi and adyke of Cassius's nearest friends and re- 
lations— —of which Cicero gives the following ac- 
count 111 a letter to Cassius. 



M. T. CicsBO to C. Cassius. 

** WitH what zeal I defended your dignity, both 
^^ in the senate and with the people^ I would hare 
*^ you learn rather from your other friends, than 
** from me. My opinion would easily have pre- 
^ vailed in the senate, had not Pansa eagerly op- 
^ posed it After I had proposed that vote, I was 
'* produced to the people by Servilius, the tribune, 
**and said every thing which I could of you, 
*' with a strength of voice that filled the Forum ; 
'* and with such a clamour and approbation of the 
^< people, that I had never seen the like before. 
*^ You will pardon me, I hope, for doing it against 
^the will of your mother-in-law. The timorous 
'* woman was afraid that Pansa would be disgusted. 
«< Pansa, indeed, declared to the assemblv, that 
** both your mother and brother were against it ; 
''but that did not move me, I had other consi- 
'' derations more at heart : my regard was to the 
''republick, to which I have always, wished well, 
'* and to your dignity and glory. But there is 
^ one thing which I enlarged upon in the senate, 
''and mentioned also to the people, in which I 
'* must desire you to make my words good : for I 
<< promised, and in a manner assured them, that 
**;you neither had, nor would wait for our de- 
'' crees ; but would defend the republick yourself 
" in your own way : and though we had heard 
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*' nothing, either where you were, or what forces 
" you had; yet I took it for granted, that all the 
'* forces in those parts were yours ; and was con- 
" iBdent, that you had already recovered the pro- 
**vinceof Asia to the republick: let it be your 
** care to outdo yourself, in endeavouring still to 
" advance your own glory. Adieu."* 

As to the issue of the contest^ some writers tell 
us, that it ended as Cicero dedred : but it is evi* 
dent, from the letter, just recited, and more clearly 
still from other letters, that Pansa's authority pre- 
vailed against him, for granting the commission to 
the consuls-t Cassius, however, as Cicero advised 
and declared, had little regard to what they were 
decreeing at Rome ; but undertook the whole 
afiair himself, and soon put an end to Dolabella's 
triumphs, as will be mentioned hereafter in its pro- 
per place. 

The statue of Minerva, which Ciqero, upon his 
going into exile, had dedicated in the Capitol, by 
the title of the Onardian of the City, was, about 
the end of the last year, thrown down and shatter- 
ed to pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightning. 
This the later writers take notice of, as ominous, 
and portending the fall of Cicero himself: though 
neither Cicero, nor any of that time, made any 
such reflection upon it. The senate, however, 
out of respect to him, passed a decree in a full 
bouse, on the eighteenth of March, 'Hhat the sta- 

* £p. Fam. 12. 7. 

t Qnuno consulibus decreta ^t Asia, et permissum est iis, at 
dviD ipsi veDirent ; darent oegotium qui ipwn obtioeant, etc. £ p« 
Fam. 12. 14. 
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•* tue should be repaired, and restored to its place."* 
So thai it was now made by publick authoritj^ 
what he himself had designed it to be, a standing 
monument to posterity, that the safety of the 
republick had been the constant object of his 
counsels. 

D, Brutus was reduced, by this time, to such 
straits in Modena, that his friends began to be 
greatly alarmed for him ; taking it for grants 
ed, that if he fell into Antony's hands,' he would 
be treated no better than Trebonius. The men- 
tion, therefore, of a pacification being revived in 
the senate, and recommended by Pansa himself, 
upon an intimation given by Antony's friends, 
that he was now in a disposition to submit to 
reason, Cicero, out of a concern for Brutus's safe- 
ty, consented to the decree of a second embas- 
sy, to be executed by* himself and 8ervilius, to- 
gether with three other consular senators : but find- 
ing upon recollection, that there appeared no 
symptoms of any change in Antony, and that his 
friends produce,d no proofs of it, nor any thing 
new in his conduct, he was convinced that he had 
made a false step, and that nothing more was in- 
tended than to gain time ; which was of great use 
to Antony, as it would retard the attempts of re- 
lieving Modena, and give an opportunity to, Ven- 
tidius to join him, who was marching towards him 
at that time with three legions. At the next meet- 
ing, therefore, of the senate, be retracted his opin- 
ion, and declared against the late decree^ as dan- 

* Eo die Senatus decre?it, at Minenra nostra, Castos Urbis, 
^aam turbo dejecent, rcstitneretiir. £p. Fan. 12. 25. Dio. I. 4«'). 
p. 278. 
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^eroufi and insidious ; and in a warm and pathe- 
tick speecli pressed them to rescind it. He owhs, 
"that it was indecent for otie, whose authority 
*'they had so often followed in the most important 
^^debateSf to declare himself mistaken and de- 
<'ceived ; yet his comfort was, that it was in com* 
«< mon with them all, and with a consul of the great- 
<^ est wisdom: that when Piso and Calenus, who 
** knew Antony's secret, the one of whom enter- 
"tained his wife and children at his house, the 
«< other was perpetually sending and receiving let- 
*^ ters from him, began io renew, what they had 
*<iong intermitted, their exhortations to peace; 
<* and when the consul thought fit to exhort the 
/^same thing, a man, whose prudence could not 
'^ easily be imposed upon, whose virtue approved 
'^no peace, but on Antony's submission; whose 
•* greatness of mind preferred death to slavery ; it 
*^ was natural to imagine, that there was some spe* 
<< cial reason for all this ; some secret wound in An- 
"tony's affairs, which the publick was'unacquaint- 
** ed with : especially when it was reported that An- 
^' tony's family were under some unusual affliction, 
<^ and his friends in the senate betrayed a dejection in 
« their looks— for if there was nothing in it, why 
" dbould Piso and Calenus, above all others ; why 
«at that time ; why so unexpectedly, so suddenly 
/'move for peace? yet now, when they had en- 
^ tangled the senate in a pacifick embassy, they 
^ both denied, that there was any thing new or par- 
^ ticular, which induced them* to it :* that there 

*Pbil. 12.1. 
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'' couid be DO occasion^ ifaerefidre, for new measures, 
'* wlien there was nothing new in the case itself 
" — rtbat they were drawn in, and deceived by 
'* Antony's friends, who were serving his private^ 

** not the publick interest that he had seen it 

*^ from the first, though but darkly ; his con^ 
<^ cem for Brutus having dazzled his eyes ; for 
** whose liberty, if a substitute could be accepted, 
^* he would freely ofier himself to be shut up in 

** his place ^that if Antony would humble him- 

^' self, and sue to them for any thing, he should, 
*^ perhaps, be for hearing him ; but while he stood 
to his arms, and acted offensively, their busi* 
** ness was to resist force by force— -but they 
*^ would tell him, perhaps, that the thing was not 
''in their power, since an embassy was actually 
*^ decreed. But what is it, says he, that is not 
" free to the wise, which it is possible to retrieve ? 
fit is the case of every man to err, but the part 

" only of a fool to persevere in errour if we 

*^ have, been drawn away by false and fallacious 
<< hopes, let us turn again into the way ; fc^r tlie 
<< surest harbour to a penitent is a change of his 
*^ conduct* He then shews, how the embassy, so 
** far from being of service would certainly hurt, 
*^ nay, had already hurt the republick ; by check- 
^* ing the zeal of the towns and colonies of Italy ; 
<' and the courage of the legions, which had de- 
«clared for them, who could never be eager to 
<^ fight, while the senate was sounding a retreatf 

*< That nothing was more unjust, than to de* 

^^ termine any thing about peace, without the con- 
"sent of those who were carrying on the war; 

* Pfaii. 2. f Ibid. 3. 
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<' and not only without, but against their consent : 
<^ that Hirtius and Caesar had no thoughts of peace ; 
**from whom he had letters then in his bands, 
" declaring their hopes of victory : for their desire 
" was to conquer, and to acquire peace, not by 

** treaty, but by victory.* That there could 

** not possibly be any peace with one, to whonoi 
** nothing could be granted : they had voted him 
** to have forged several decrees of the senate ; 
♦* would they vote them again to be genuine ? they 

had annulled his laws, as made by violence; 

would they now consent to restore them ? they 
*^ bad decreed him to have embezzled five millions 
" of the publick money ; could such a waste be 
«< abi^olved from a charge of fraud ? . that immuni- 
*^ ties, priesthoods, and kingdoms, had been sold 
" by him ; could those bargains be confirmed, 
*' which their decrees had made void ?t — That if 
*^ thfey should grant him the fart.her Gaul, and an 
'* array, what would it be else, but to defer the 
♦* war, not to make peace ? nay, not only to pro- 

" long the war, but to yield him the victory 4 

** Was it for this, says he, that we have put on the 
^^ robe of war, taken arms, sent out all the youth 
^* of Italy ; that with a most flourishing and nume- 
<< rous army we should send an embassy at last for 
*^ peace ? and must I bear a pail in that embassy, 
^^ or assist in that council, where, if I differ from 
*' the rest, the people of Rome can never know 
" it ? so that whatever concessions are made to An- 
" tony, or whatever mischief he may do hereafter, 

** it must be at the hazard of my credit." He 

then shews, ^^ that if an embassy fnust needs be 
^* sent, be, of all men, was the most improper to 

* Ibid. 4. t Phil, 5. t Ibid, i, 

9 
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«< be employed in it : that he had ever been against 
** any embassy ; was the mover of their taking the 
'* habit of war ; was always for the severest pro- 
*< ceedings both against Antony and his associates 
*' t hat all that party looked upon him as preju- 
** diced; and Antony would be ofiended at the 
** sight of him** — That if they did not trouble them- 
** selves, how Antony might take it, he begged 
*^ them at least to spare him the pain of seeing An- 
*' tony ; which he should never be able to bear : 
'* who in a speech lately to his parricides, when he 
<* was distributing rewards to the boldest of them, 

*'had promised Cicero's estate to Petissius- 

^* that he should never endure the sight of L. An- 
*'tony : whose cruelty he could not have escaped, 
^^ but by the defence of his walls and gates, and 
*^ the zeal of his native town : that though he might 
'' be able to command himself, and dissemble his 
*' uneasiness at the sight of Antony and his crew, 
^^ yet some regard should be had to his life ; not 
^Mhat he set any value upon it himself, but it 
" ought not to be thought despicable by the senate 
*^ and people of Rome ; since*, if he did not de- 
^ ceive himself, it was he who, by his watchings, 
^^ tares and votes, had managed matters so, that 
*' all the attempts of their enemies had not hither- 

*♦ to been able to do them any harm.f That if 

'^ his life had been oft attempted at home, where 
'< the fidelity of his friends, and the eyes of all 
^' Rome, were his guard ; what might be not ap- 
^* prebend from so long a journey ? that there were 
♦* three roads from Rome to Modena; the Fla- 
^ minian, along the upper sea ; the Aurelian, along 

*IWd. 7. t Ibid. 8. 
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^ the lower ; the Cassian in the middle — that thev 
<< were all of them beset hj Antony's allies, his 
<' own utter enemies : the Cassian by Lento ; the 
^^Flaminian by Yentidius: the Aurelian by the 
** whole Clodian family * — ^That he would stay, 
^ therefore, in the city, if the senate would give 
<< leave, which was his proper seat, his watch and 
*' station: that others mi^bt enjoy camps, king- 
^* doms, military commands ; he would take cacre 
^ of the city, and the affairs at home, in partner- 
'<ship with them; that he did not refuse the 
^charge; but it was the people, who refused it 
^ for him : for no inan was less timorous, though 

** none more cautious than he that a statesman 

^ ought to leave behind him a reputation of glory 
**in dying; not the reproach of errour and folly : 
^ who, says he, does not bewail the death of Tre- 
*<bonius? yet there are some who say, though it 
^ is hard, indeed, to say it, thaf he is the less to be 
*^ pitied, for not keeping a better guard againrt a 
^ base and detestable villain : for wise men tell us, 
*^tbat he who professes to guard the lives of 
^ others, ought in the first place, to keep a guard 
•*upon his own.t — That if he should happen to 
" escape all the snares of tbe road, that Antony's 
*' rage was so furious, that he would never suffer 

**him to return alive from the congress ^that 

" when he was a young volunteer in the wars of 
•* Italy, he was present at a conference of Cn. Pom- 
** pey the consul, and P. Vetius the general of th6 
^ Marsi, held between the two camps : there was no 
'^ fear, no suspicion, nor any violent hatred, on 

" either side ^that there was an interview like- 

— ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' — . I , 1 ^ 1 .1 

* Ibid 9. t PhiT. 10. 
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^ wise, between Sylla and Scipio, in their civil 
^ wars, where, though faith was not strictly ob- 

** served, yet no violence was offered.* but 

*/ the case was different in treating with Antony, 
^ where, if others could be safe, he, at least, could 
^ not : that Antony would never come into their 
'^camp; much less they into his— —that if they 
^^ transacted afiairs by letter, his opinion would al- 
••ways be one and the same; to reduce every 
** thing to the will of the senate : that tbis would 
^< be misrepresented to the veterans, as severe and 
*' perverse ; and might excite them perhaps to some 
** violence— -^let my life, therefore, says he, be 
*• reserved to the service of my country, as long as 
^ either dignity or nature will allow : let my death 
** fell by the necessary course of late ; or, if I must 
^ meet it sooner, let me meet it with glorj^ — — 
^ Since the republick then, to speak the most mo- 
** derately, has no occasion for this embassy ; yet, 
« if I can undertake it with safety, I will go ; and, 
« in this whole affair will govern myself entirely, 
** fathers, not by a regard to my own danger, but 
** to the service of the stale ; and, after the mpst 
* mature deliberation, will resolve to do that which 
^ I shall judge to be most useful to the publick 
« interest."— 

Though. he did not absolutely refuse the em- 
ployment, yet he dissuaded it so strongly, that the 
thing was wholly dropt ; and Pansa, alx>ut the end 
of the month, marched away towards Gaul at the 
bead of his new raised army, in order to join Hir- 
tius and Octavius, and, without farther delay, to 
I ■■ ■ ' * 

* Ihid. 11. 
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attempt a decisive battle with Antony for the de- 
livery of D. Brutus. 

Antony, at the same time, while he was pei 
plexing the counsels of the senate, by the in* 
trigues of his friends^ was endeavouring also* by 
his letters, to shake the resolution of Hirtius and 
Octavius, and draw them off from the cause which 
Ihey were now serving : but their answers seem to 
have been short and firm ; referring him constant- 
ly to the authority of the setiate : yet, as things 
were now drawing towards a crisis, he made one 
effort more upon them ; and, in the following ex- 
postulatory letter, reproached them, with great 
freedom, for deserting their true interest, and suf- 
fering themselves to be duped and drawn in by 
Cicero, to revive the Pompeian cause, and estab- 
lish a power, which, in the end, would destroy 
them. 



Antonius to Hirtius and Caesar. 

**Upon the news of Trebonius's death, I was 
** equally affected both with joy and with grief. 
** It was matter of real joy to me to see a villain 
^ suffer the vengeance due to the ashes of the 
'^most illustrious of men; and that within the cir- 
« qle of the current year, the divine Providence 
" has displayed itself, by the punishment of parri- 
'*cide, inflicted already on some, and ready to 
^ fall upon the rest But, on the other hand, it is a 
" subject of just grief to me, that Dolabella should 
" be declared an enemy, because he has killed a 
" murderer ; and that the son of a buffoon should 
'^ be dearer to the people of Rome, than Caesar» 
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«* the father of his country : but the cruellest 
"reflection of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered 
*• with Caesar's favours, and left by him in a con- 
"dition, which you yourself wonder at; and you 
" too, young mart, who owe every thing to his name, 
" are doing all, which is in your power, that Dola- 
"bella may be thought justly condemned; that 
*• this wretch be delivered from the siege ; and Cas- 
" sius and Brutus be invested with all powen 
*' You look upon the present state of things, as 
" people did upon the past ; call Pompey's camp 
'Mhe senate; have made the vanquished Cicero 
" your captain ; and strengthening Macedonia with 
"armies; have given Africa to Varus, twice a 
" prisoner ; have sent Cassius into Syria ; suffered 
" Casca to act as tribune ; suppressed the re- 
" venues of the Julian Luperci; abolished the 
** colonies of veterans, established by law, and the 
** decree of the senate ; promise to restore to the 
*^ people of Marseilles, what was taken from them 
" by right of war ; forget that a Pompeian was 
" made mcapable of any dignity by Hirtius's law ; 
" have supplied Brutus with Appuleius's money ; 
^' applauded the putting to death Poetus and Me- 
'^ nedemus, Caesar's fnends, whom he made free 
"of the city; took no notice of Theopompus, 
" when, stript and banished by Trebonius, he fled 
** to Alexandria : you see Ser. Galba in your camp, 
" armed with the same poignard with which be 
^* stabbed Caesar ; have enlisted my soldiers, and 
" other veterans, on pretence of destroying those 
*^ who killed Caesar ; and then employ them, before 
"they know what they are doing, against their 
" quaestor, or their general, or their comrades — 
" what have you not done, which Pompey himself, 
VOL. III. 22 
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*< were he alive> or his son, if he could^ would not 
/*do? in short, you deny that any peace can be 
<< made, unless 1 set Brutus at liberty, or supply 
<' him with provisions : can this please those vete- 
^' rans, who have not yet declared themselves? for, 
« as to your part, you have sold yourselves to the 
** flatteries and poisoned honours of the senate. 
^ But you come, you say, to preserve the troops 
" which are besieged. I am not against their being 
" saved, or going wherever you please, if they wiu 
*^but leave him to perish who has deserved it. 
*^ You write me word, that the mention of con- 
^*cord has been revived in the senate, and five 
^consular embassadors appointed : it is hard to 
*^ believe, that those who have driven me to this 
*^ extremity, when I offered the fairest conditions, 
''and was willing to remit some part of them, 
'' should do any £ing with moderation or humam- 
''ty: nor is it probable, that the. same men, who 
^ voted Dolabella an enemy for a most laudable 
^ act, can ever forgive me, who am in the same sen- 
'* timents with him. Wherefore, it is your busi- 
'' uess to reflect, which of the two is the more ell- 
*' gible, or more useful to our common interest ; 
. " to revenge the death of Trebonius, or of Caesar : 
''and which the more equitable; for us to act 
" against each other, that the Pompeian cause, so 
' " often defeated, may recover itself; or to join 
'* our forces, lest we become, at last^ the sport of 
'^ our enemies ; w ho, which of us soever may hap- 
** pen to fall, are sure to be the gainers. But for- 
^ tune has hitherto prevented that spectacle ; un- 
*' willing to see two armies, lijke members of the 
" same bod}', fighting against each other ; and Ci- 
^ cero all the while, like a master of gladiators. 
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^ matching us^ and ordering the combat : who is 
*'so far happy, as to have caught you with the 
^' same bait, with which he brags to have caught 
*^ Caesar. For my part, I am resolved to suffer no 
** affrontt either to myself, or my friends ; nor to 
'^desert the party which Pompey hated; nor to 
*■ see the veterans driven out of their possessions, 
'^ and dragged one by one to the rack ; nor to break 
** my won! with Dolabella ; nor to violate my 
^^ league with Lepidus, a most religious man ; nor 
'' to betray Plancus, the partner of all my councils. 
'' If the immortal Gods support me, as I hope they 
^ will, in the pursuit of so good a cause, I shall 
*^ live with pleasure ; but if any other fate expects 
^ me, I taste a joy however before hand, in the 
^' sure foresight of your punishment : for if the Pom* 
^' peians are so insolent when conquered, how much 
^' more they will be so when conquerors, it will be 
^ your lot to feel. In a word, this is the sum of 
^ my resolution : I can forgive the injuries of my 
** friends, if they themselves are disposed, either to 
^' forget them, or prepared, in conjunction with me\ 
^* to revenge the death of Caesar : I cannot believe 
that any embassadors will come ; when they do, 
I shall know what they have to demand."^ 
Hirtius and Caesar, instead of answering this let* 
ter, sent it directly to Cicero, at Rome, to make 
what use of it he thought fit with the senate or 
the people. 

In this interval Lepidus wrote a publick letter 
to the senate, to exhort them to measures of peace, 
and to save the effusion of civil blood, by contriv- 
ing some way of reconciling Antony and his friends 

* Vid. Phil. 13. 10. etc. 
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to the service of their country ; without giving 
the least intimation of bis thanks for the publick 
'honours which they had lately decreed to him. 
This was not at all agreeable to the senate, and 
confirmed their former jealousy of his disaffection 
to the republick, and good understanding with An- 
tony. They agreed, however, to a vote proposed 
by Servilius, ** that Lepidus should be thanked for 
♦* his love of peace, and care of the citizens, yet 
5< should be desired not to trouble himself any 
*' farther about it, but to leave that affair to them ; 
" who thought that there could be no peace, unless 
" Antony should lay down his arms, and sue for it" 
This letter gave Antony's friends a fresh handle 
to renew their instances for a treaty, for the sake 
of obliging Lepidus, who had it in his power, they 
said, to force them to it : which put Cicero once 
more to the trouble of confuting and exposing all 
their arguments. He told them, *Uhat he was 
^* ever afraid, from Ihe first, lest an insidious ofier of 
^* peace should damp the common zeal, for the re- 
^* covery of their liberty : that whoever delighted in 
^' discord, and the blood of citizens, ought to be ex- 
** pelled from the society of human kind : yet it 
**was to be considered, whether there were not 
" some wars wholly inexpiable ; where no peace 
"could be made, and where a treaty of peace 
^* was but a stipulation of slavery :* that the war 
'' now on foot was of this sort ; undertaken against 
^Va set of men who were natural enemies to socie- 
" ty ; whose only pleasure it was to oppress, plun- 
^* der, and murder their fellow-creatures ; and to 
** restore such to the city, was to destroy the city 
*■ - - - ij 

* Pbil. 13. 1. 
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** itself.*— -—^Tbat tbey ought to remember what 
''(lecrees they had already made against them; 
^ such as had never been made* against a foreign 
*' enemy> or any with whom there could be no 
" peace— «that since wisdom, as well as fortitude, 
'* was expected from men of their rank, though 
^' these indeed could hardly be separated, yet he 
'< was willing to consider them separately, and fol- 
^^ low what wisdom the more cautious and guarded 

**of the two prescribed. If wisdom, then," 

says he, << should command me to hold nothing 
'^ so dear as life; to decree nothing at the haz- 
'^ard of my head; to avoid all danger, though 
^'slavery wais sure to be the consequence; I would 
'^reject that wisdom, be it ever so learned: but if 
^' it teaches us to preserve our lives, our fortunes, 
'' our families, yet so, as to think them inferiour 
^^ to liberty ; to wish to enjoy them no longer 
H than we can do it in a free republick ; not to 
**part with our liberty for them, but to throw 
^^ them ail away for liberty, as exposing us only to 
^ greater mischief without it ; 1 would then listen 
•* to her voice, and obey her as a god.f That no 
*^ man had a greater respect for Lepidus than him- 
^ self; and though there had been an old friend- 
^ ship between themf yet he valued him, not so 
^'rnuch for that, as his services to the publick, 
'^ in prevailing with young Pompey to lay down 
'* bis arms, and free his country from the misery of 
^ a cruel war : that the republick had many pledges 
^*of fidelity from Lepidus; his great nobility; 
^^ great honours ; high priesthood ; many parts of 
*^ the city adorned by him and his ancestors ; bis 

• Phil. 2. t Ibid. 3. 
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<^wife, children, great fortuneB, pure from anj 
<< taint of civil blo^ ; no citizen ever hurt, manj 
^^ preserved by him : that such a man might err in 
^ judgment, but could never wilfully be an ene*- 
/^ my to his country. — ^That his desire of peace was 
^* laudable^ if he could make such a peace for them 
<^ now, as when he restored Pompey to them.— « 
<* That for this they had decreed him greater bo- 
<^ nours than had been given before to any man, a 
^< statue with a splendid inscription, and a triumph 
*' even in absence."*^ — That, by good fortune, they 
^^ had managed matters so, that Pompey's return 
^' mi^ht consist with the validity of Caesar's acts, 
^* which, for the sake of peace, they had confirm* 
^< ed ; since tliey had decreed to Pompey the five 
'^ millions and a half, which were raised by the 
^ sale of his estates, to enable him to buy them 
'^ again : he desired, that the task of replacing him 
'< in the possessions of his ancestors, might be com- 
^* mitted to him for his old friendship with hi^ fa- 
*^ ther : that it should be his first care to nominate 
>* him an augur, and repay the same favour to the 
'* son, which he himself received from the father zf 
^' that those who had seen him lately at Marseilles, 
'' brought word, that he was ready to come with 
'^ his troops to the relief of Modena, but that be 
^' was afraid of p:ving ofience to the veterans : 
<^ which shewed him to be the true son of that fa* 
'^ ther, who used to act with as much prudence as 

^^ courage. That it was Lepidus's business to 

^'take care, not to be thought to act with more ar- 
^^ rogance than became him : that if he meant to 

* Phil. 4. f Ibid. 5. 
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** frighten them with bis army, he should remem- 
^ ber, that it was the anny of the senate and pec- 

**ple of Rome, not his own.* ^That if he inter- 

^< posed his authority without arms, that was in- 
^deed the more laudable, but would hardly be 

•* thought necessary. For, though his authority 

^ was as great with them as that of the noblest citi- 
<« zen ought to be, yet tlie senate was not unmind- 
«' ful of ueir own dignity ; and there never was a 
<< graver, firmer, stouter senate, than the present. 

*« That they were all so incensed against the 

'< enemies of their liberty, that no man's authority 
** could repress their ardour, or extort their arms 

**from them. That they hoped the best, but 

^ would rather suffer the worst, than live slaves^f 

<• That there was no danger to be apprehend^ 

^ ed from Lepidus, since he could not enjoy the 
^ splendour oi his own fortunes, but with the safe 
** ty of all honest men. — -That nature first makes 
<<men honest, but fortune confirms them: for, 
<* though it was the common interest of all to pro- 
^ mote the safety of the publick, yet it was more 
«* particularly of those who were happy in their 

« lortunes. That nobody was more so than Le- 

^ pidus, and nobody therefore better disposed : of 
<< which the people saw a remarkable instance, in 
^ the concern which he expressed, when Antony 
^< offered a diadem to Caesar, and chose to be his 
^ slave, rather than his colleague : for which sin- 
^< gle act, if he had been guilty of nothing else, be 
" bad richly deserved the worst punishment^t— ^ 
Then, after inveighing, as usual, against Anto- 
ny through several pages, be declared all thoughts 

* Pbil. 6. f Ibid. 7. I Ibid. 8. 
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of peace with him to be vain, and, for a fresh 
proof of it, j)roduced liis last letter to Hirtius and 
Octavius, and read it publickly to the assemblj : 
** not that he thought it worth reading," he says, 
^< but to let them see his traitorous views openly 
<' avowed and confessed by himself." He read it 
to them paragraph by paragraph, with his own 
comment and remarks upon it ; rallying all along» 
wiHi great wit and spirit, *' the rage, the extrava- 
^^gance, the inconsistency, the foUy, and the in- 
" accuracy of each sentence." On the whole, he 
says, *^ that if Lepidus had seen it, he would nei- 
"ther have advised, or thought any peace with 

^' him possible. That fire and water would sooner 

''unite, than the Antonys be reconciled to the 
*' republick. — That the first and best thing there- 
^^fore was, to conquer; the second, to. decline 
" no danger for the liberty of their country ; that 
'' there was no third thing, but the last and 
^' worst of all, to submit to the utmost baseness^ 
^* through a desire of living. — ^For which reasons, 
''he declared his concurrence with Servilius, in 
"the vote upon Lepidus's letters; and proposed 
'* an additional decree, either to be joined to the 
"other, or published separately. — That Pompey 
" the Great, the son of Cnaeus, in offering bis ser- 
" vice and bis troops to the senate and people of 
" Rome, had acted agreeably to the courage ^and 
'^ zeal of his father and ancestors ; and to his own 
" virtue, industry, and good disposition to the re- 
" publick : and that the thing was grateful and ac* 
"ceptable to the senate and people, and would 
*' hereafter be an honour to himself." 
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After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
he sent the following short letter to Lepidus^ 
which, by the Coldness and negligence with which 
it was drawn, seems to be designed to let Lepidus 
see, that they were perfectly easy and secure at 
Rome, whatever measures he might think fit to 
take. 



Cicero to Lepidus. 

" While, out of the great respect which I bear 

* to you, I am making it my particular care, to ad^ 
^ ranee your dignity as much as possible, it was 
^ a concern to me to see that you did not think it 

* worth while to return your thanks to the senate, 
^forHhe extraordinary honours which they have 
^ lately conferred upon you. I rejoice, however, 
^ that you are so desirous of making peace among 
^citizens: if you can separate that peace from 

* slavery, you will consult both the good of the 

* republick, and your own dignity : but if the ef- 
\fect of it be, to restore a desperate man to an ar- 
^ bitrary dominion, I would have you to know, 
' that all men of sense have taken a resolution, to 

* prefer death to servitude. You will act more 

* wisely, therefore, in my juds^ment, if you med- 
^ die no further with that affair of peace : which 
^is not agreeable either to the senate, or the peo- 
^ pie, or to any honest man : but you will bear 
^ enough of this from others, or be informed of it 
*by letters; and will be directed by your own 

prudence, what is the best for you to do.''"^ 
' » ■ * ■ . I... <» I .. , .,1 — - . 

Fp. Fam. k. 27. 
TOL. lU. 23 
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Flancus, too, who commanded io Gaul, and now 
resided near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidus's advice, by a letter likewise to 
the senate on the same subject of peace ; to whicb 
Cicero wrote the foUowing answer : 



CicEffo to Plancub. 

*^ The account which oqr friend Furnius brought 
** of your affection to ihe republick, was highly 
^^ agreeable both to the senate and people of Rome : 
^' but your letter, when read in the senate, did not 
"seem to agree with Furnius's report: for you 
" advised us to peace, when your colleague, a man 
** of the greatest eminence, was besieged by most 
*< infamous plunderers; who ought either to sue 
*• for peace, by laying down their arms, or, if they 
" demand it with sword in hand, it must be pro- 
*^ cured by victory, not treaty. But in what man- 
♦^ ner your letters, as well as Lepidus's also, were 
** received, you will understand from that excellent 
" man your brother, and from Furnius," &c.* 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have 
retreated with seven cohorts to Apollonia, not 
daring to wait for Brutus's arrival, who was now 
advancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum, 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote : but being overtaken and at- 
tacked on his march by a part of Brutus's arm^, 
he lost three of his cohorts in the action ; and m 
a second engagement, with another body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 

* £p. Fam. C. 
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routed and taken prisoner: which made Brutus 
absolute master of the country, without any farther 
opposition."^ This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to the senate ; of 
which Cicero makes the following mention ; « Your 
" letter," says he, ** which was read in the senate, 
" shews the counsel of the general, the virtue of 
** your soldiers, the industry of your officers, and 
" in particular, of my Cicero. If your friends had 
"been willing to move the senate upon it ; and if 
"it had not fallen into most turbulent times, since 
" the departure of Pansa, some just and proper 
" honour would have been decreed for it to the 
'* Gods.t 

The takii^ C. Antony prisoner put Brutus un- 
der some difficulty in what manner he should treat 
him : if he set him at liberty, to which he was in- 
clined^ he had reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to himself and the republick : if 
he kept- him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid, 
lest some sedition might be raised on his account, 
and by his intrigues, in his own army Tor if he put 
him to death, that it would be thought an act of 
cruelty, which his nature abhorred. He consulted 

Cicero, therefore, upon it by letter^ " C. Anto- 

" ny,'' says he, *' is still with me : but in truth, I 
" am moved with the prayers of , the man ; and, 
" afraid, lest the madness' of some should make him 



♦ Platar. in Brut. 

t Tuae litterae, quae io Senatu recitatae soot, et Imperatori« 
consiliam et militam yirtutem, et iodustriam tuonim, in qnibus Ci- 
ceronis mei declarant. Quod si tuis placuisset de bis litteris re- 
ferri, et nisi in tempos tnrbulentissimam post discessum Pansae in- 
cidissent, bones quoque Justus ac debitus Diis immortalibus decretns 
esset. Ad Brat. 2. 7. 
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<< the occasion of mischief to me. I am wholly at 
<<a loss what to do with him. If I knew your 
^' mind, I should be at eate ; for I should think 

<* that the best which you advised."* ^Cicero's 

advice was, to keep him imder a* safe guard, till 
they knew the fate of D. Brutus in Modena^f 
Brutus, however, ti-eated him with great lenity, 
and seemed much disposed to give him his liber- 
ty : for which purpose he not only wrote to the 
senate about it himself, but permitted Antony to 
write too, and with the style of proconsul; which 
surprised and shocked all his friends at Rome, 
and especmlly Cicero, who expostulates with him 
for it in the following terms. 

" On the thirteenth of April," says be, " your 
** messenger, Pilus, brought us two letters, the one 
" in your name, the other in Antony's ; and gave 

% ^^ them to Servilius the tribune ; he to Comutus 
"the praetor. They were read in the ^nate. 
" Antony Proconsul, raised as much wonder as if 
'^ it had been Dolabella, Emperour j from whom 
'^also there came an express; but nobody, like 
^^ your Pilus, was so hardy as to produce the let- 
^*ters, or deliver them to the magistrates. Yeur 
" letter was, read ; short indeed, but extremely mild 
^' towards Antony : the senate was amazed at it. 
'* For my part, I did not know how to act Should 

^ ^* I affirm it to be forged ? What if you should 

» ■ ■ ■ "■ I ■ ^— — ^— ^^~T^»^^— ii ^ iiiil I. .. 

* Antooiu^ ad hue est nobiscum : sed medins fidius et moTeor hoini* 
HU precibus, et tiioeo ne ilium aliquorum furor eicipiat. Piaoe 
aestoo. Quod si scirem quid tibi placeret, sioe sollicitudine essem. 
Id eDim optimum esse persnasum esset mihi. Ad Bmt. 2. 6. 

- f Quod me.de Antonio consulis; quoad Brqti ezitiiffl oognorimns,^ 
custodieodum pnto. lb. 4. 
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<* own it ? Should I admit it to be genuine ? tbat 
*^ was not for your honour. I chose, therefore, to 
«^ be silent that day. On the next, when the afiair 
«'had made some noise, and Pilus's carriage had 
^' given offence, I began the debate, said much of 
^^rroconsul Antony; Sextius performed his part, 
«^ and observed to me afterwards in private, what 
« danger his son and mine would be liable to, if 
<<they had really taken up arms against a procon- 
«« sul. You know the man ; he did justice to the 
** cause. Others also spoke ; but our friend Labeo 
**took notice, that your seal was not put to the 
*f letter ; nor any date added ; nor had you writ- 
''ten about it, as usual, to your friends; from 
<^ which he maintained the letter to be forged ; and 
**in short, Convinced the house of it. It is now 
<^ your part, Brutus, to consider the whole state 
"and nature of the war: you are delighted, I 
<* perceive, with lenity ; and think it the best way 
*' of proceeding : this, indeed, is generally right ; 
** but the proper place of clemency is, in cases 
^ and seasons very different from the present : for 
** what are we doing now, Brutus ? we see a needy 
"and desperate crew threatening the very tem- 
^^ pies of the Gods ; and that the war must neces- 
*' sarily decide, whether we are to live or not. 
" Who is it, then, whom we are sparing? or what 
" is it that we mean ? are we consulting the safe- 
« ty of those, who, if they get the better, are surfe 
" not to leave the least remains of us ? For what 
^< difference is there between Dolabella and any 
*'of the thre6 Antonys? If we spare any of 
« these, we have, been too severe to Dolabella. 
"It was owing chiefly to my advice and autho- 
" rity, that the sedate and people are in this way 
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^< of thinking, though ihe ibiiM itself indeed abo 
^'obliged them to it: if you do not approve this 
<^ policy, I shall defend your bpinion^ but cannot 
^« depart from my own: the world expects from 
^<you nothing either remiss or cruel: it is easy 
<' to moderate the piatter, by severity to ihe lead* 
" ers, generosity to the soldiers.*'* 

Cicero had now done every thing, that human 
prudence could do towards the recovery of the re- 
publick: for all that vigour, with which it was 
making this last efibrt for itself, was entirely owing 
to his counsels and authority. As Antony was 
the most immediate and desperate enemy who 
threatened it, so he had armed against him the 
whole strength of Italy, and raised up a force suf- 
ficient to oppress him. Young Octavius, next to 
Antony, was the most formidable to the friends of 
liberty ; but, from the contrast of their personal 
interests, and their jealousy of each other's views, 
Cicero managed ihe opportunity, to employ the 
one to the ruin of the other; yet so, as to provide, 
at the same time, against any present danger from 
Octavius, by throwmg a superiority of power into 
the hands of the consuls ; whom, from being the 
late ministers of Caesar's tyranny, he had gained 
over to the interests of liberty. But besides the 
difficulties which he had to struggle with at home, 
in bringing matters to this point, he had greater 
discouragements abroad, from the commanders of 
the several provinces : they were all promoted to 
those governments by Caesar, the proper creatures 
of his power, and the abettors of his tyranny ;t 

* Ad Brat 2. 7. 

f Vides Tyranni Satellites Id Imperiis : Tidei ejaidem ezercitus io 
latere Teteranos. Ad Alt. 14. {. 
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and were now full of hopes, either of advancing 
themselves to dominion, or to a share of it, at least, 
by espousing the cause of some more powerful 
pretender. Men of this turn, at the head of great 
and veteran armies, could not easily be persuaded 
to submit to a senate, which they had been taucht 
to despise, or to reduce the military power, which 
bad long governed all, to a dependence on the 
civil. Yet Cicero omitted no pains of exhorting 
them, by letters, and inviting them, by honours, to 
prefer the glory of saving their country, to all 
other views whatsoever. Those, whom he most 
distrusted, and for that reason most particularly 
pressed^ were Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus : who, 
by the strength of their armies, and their posses- 
sion of Gaul and Spain, were the best qualified 
to servp or to distress the republican cause. He 
had little hopes of the two first ; yet managed 
them so well, by representing the strength of the 
honest party, the unanimity of the senate, of the 
consuls, and all Italy, that he forced them, at least, 
to dissemble their disafiection, and make great 
professions of their duty : and above all to stand 
neuter till the affairs of Italy were decided ; on 
which the fate of the republick seemed chiefly to 
depend. Nay, he seems to have drawn Plancus 
entirely into his measures: as appears from his 
account of him to Brutus,^ and from Plancus's 
own letters, in which he gives the strongest assur- 
anced of his fidelity, and ofiers to lead his troops to 
the relief of Modena ; and was actually upon his 
march towards it, when he heard upon the road 



'*' Planci animum in Rempub. egregiam, legiones, auxiJia; copias ex 
tteris eiug, qaaram 
isti. Ad Brut. 2. 2. 



litteris ejug, qaaram exemplam tibi missaoi arbitor> penpicere potn- 
* Ad Br 
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.of Antony's defeat. Not long before which^ 

Cicero sent him the following letter. 



€ic£RO to Plancub. 

*^ Though I understood, from the account of 
" our friend Fumius, what yoin: design and resolu- 
" tion was, with regard to the repuwick ; yet, af- 
^^ ter reading your letters, I was able to form a 
"clearer judgment of your whole piupose. — 
"Wherefore, though the fate of the commonwealth 
" depends wholly on one battle, which will be de- 
^ cided, I believe, when you are readii^ this letter, 
"yet you have acquired great applause, by the 
" very fame, which was every where spread, of 
" your good intentions : and if there had been a 
" consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing some 
" considerable honour to you, would have declar- 
" ed, how acceptable your endeavours and prepa- 
" rations were. But that time is not only not yet 
" past, but was not in my judgment even ripe : for 
^< after all, that alone passes with me for honour, 
<< which is conferred on great men, not for the 
" hopes of future, but the experience of past ser- 
" vices. If then there be any republick, in which 
^^ honour can have its proper lustre, take my word 
" for it, you shall have your share of the great- 
" est : though that, which can truly be called ho- 
" nour, is not an invitation to a temporary, but the 
** reward of an habitual virtue. Wherefore, my 
" dear Plancus, turn your whole thoughts towards 
" glory : help your country ; fly to flie relief of 
*' your colleague ; support this wonderful consent 
*' and concurrence of all nations : you will ever 
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^ find roe the promoter of yoijr counsels, the fa- 
**vourer of your dignity, and on all occasions 
** most friendly and faithful to you : for to all the 
** other motives of our union, our mutual affec- 
*' tion, good offices, old acquaintance; the love of 
** our country, which is now added, makes me pre- 
** fer your life to my own. Mar. 29th.*'* 

Plancus, in the mean time, sent a second letter 
to the senate, to assure them of his zeal and reso' 
lution to adhere to them ; and to acquaint them 
with the steps which he had already taken for their 
service : upon which they decreed him some ex- 
traordinary honours, at the motion of Cicero, who 
sent him the following account of it : 



ClCEllO to pLAMCUSt 

" Though, out of regard to the republick, my 
" greatest joy ought to be, for your bringing such 
<< relief and help to it, in a time almost of extremi-' 
" ty ; yet may I so embrace you after victory 
"and the recovery of our liberty, as it is your 
"dignity that ^ives me the chief part of my 
** pleasure ; which already is, and ever will* be, 
"I perceive, as fi;reat as possible. For I would 
"not have you uiink, that any letters were ever 
" read in the senate of greater weight than yours ; 
"both for the eminent merit of your services, 
** arid the gravity of your words and sentiments : 
"which was not at all new to me, who was so 
^^ well acquainted with you, and remembered 

* Ep. Fam. x, 10. 

VOL. III. 24 
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<< the promises of your letters to me ; and under'* 
<< stood the whole purpose of your cqunsels from 
'^ our Fumius : but they appeared greater tQ the 
<< senate than was expected ; not that the^ ever bad 
** any doubt of your inclinations ; but did not ful- 
'My understand bow much you were able to do, 
'^ or how far you would expose yourself in the 
" cause. When M. Varisidius, therefore, brou^t 
'* me your letters, very early, on the seventh of 
*f April, I was transported wiUi joy upon readkig 
<' them ; and, as a great multitude of excellent 
^* citizens were then' waiting to attend my going 
<^ abroad, I instantly gave ttiem all a part of my 
^' pleasure. In the mean while, our friend Muna* 
<' tins, according to custom, came to join me : I 
*' presently shewed him your letter, of which he 
'^ knew nothing before ; for Varisidius came first 
'^ to me, as you, he said, had ordered him : soon 
^* after, the same Munatius returned to me with the 
** otl)er two letters ; that, which you had sent 
^ to him, and that to the senate : we resolved to 
'* carry the last directly to the praetor, Cornutus ; 
^* who, by the custom of our ancestors, supplies 
'^ the place of the consuls in their absence. The 
'^ 8€;nate was immediately called ; and, upon the 
'^ fame and expectation of your letters, made up a 
" full house. After they were read, a scruple of 
" religion was objected to Cornutus, from the re- 
"port of the Guardians of the Chickens; that he 
^ had not duly consulted the auspices ; which was 
<' confirmed likewise by our college : so that the 
^* affair was adjourned to the next day. On that 
" day, I had a great contest about your dignity 
" with Servilius, who procured, by his interest, to 
*' have his opinion declared the first : but the se- 
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^^ tiate left him, and all went the contrary way : 
"but when they were coming into my opinion, 
" which was delivered the second ; the tribune Ti- 
*^ tins, at his request, interposed bis negative ; and 
" so the debate was put off again to the day follow- 
** ing. Servilius came prepared to support his op- 
^ position, though against Jupiter himself, in whose 
^'temple the thing passed : in what manner I 
^ handled him, and what a struggle I had to throw 
*• off Titius's negative, I would have you learn 
** rather from other people's letters ; take this, how- 
*' ever, from mine, that the senate could not possi- 
^ bly act with more gravity, firmness, and regard 
** to your honour, than it did on this occasion ; nor 
" is ttie senate more friendly to you, than the whole 
** city : for the body of the people, and all ranks 
*• and orders of men, are wonderfully united in the 
** defence of the republick. Go on, therefore, as 
^' you have begun, and recommend your name to im- 
" mortality : and for all these things, which, from 
** the vain badges of outward splendour, carry a 
" shew of glory, despise them ; look upon tbem 
^*as trifling, transitory, perishing. True honour is 
*• placed singly in virtue ; which is Illustrated with 
** most advantage by great services to our country. 
^* You have the best opportunity for this in the 
"world; which, since you have embraced,. perse- 
" vere, and go through with it; that the republick 
•"may not owe less to you, than you to the repub- 
" lick : you will find me, not only the favourer, 
" but the advancer of your dignity : this I take 
** myself to owe, both to the republick, which is 
" dearer to me than my life, and to our friendship, 
'* &c* April the eleventh."* 

__Li_u-i j^irTuj-i I ■ irr' "-'^^^ — n — m"^^ ^ .._.-- ,j . ^ . ^^ 

* Ep. Fain. z. 12. 
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Flancus answered hisi> not long after, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 



Plancus to Cicero. 

^' It is a pleasure to me to reflect, that I have 
" never promised any' thing rashly of myself to 
** you ; nor you for me, to others. In this you have 
"the clearer proof of my love, that I desire to 
" make you acquainted with my designs, before 
"any man else. You already see, I hope, that 
'* my services to the publick will grow greater eve- 
" ry day : I promise, th^t you shall soon be convinc- 
^<ed of it* ^s for me, my dear Cicero, may the 
" republick be so delivered, by my help, from its 
" present dangers, as I esteem your honours and 
" rewards equal to an immortality ; yet, were I 
" still without them, I would remit nothing of my 
" present zeal and perseverance. If, in the mul- 
«' titude of excellent citizens^ I do not distinguish 
** myself by a singular vigour and industry, 1 de- 
" sire no accession to my dignity from your favour : 
'^ but in truth, I desire nothm^^ at all for myself at 
"present; nay, am even against it; and willingly 
^^ make you the arbiter both of the time and the 
"thing itself: a citizen can think nothing late or 
" little, which is given by his country* I passed 
" the Rhone with my army by great joumies, on 
** the 26lh of April ; sent a thousand horse before 
" me, by a shorter way from Vienna. As for my- 
^^ self, if I am not hindered by Lepidus, none shall 
" complain of my want of expedition : if he ofv- 
*^ poses me on the road, I shall take my. measures 
^ from the occasion : the troops which I bring. 
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<* are, for number, kind, and fidelity, extremely 
** firm. I beg the continuance of your afiection, 
'' as long as you find yourself assured of mine. 
"Adieu?** 



Pollio likewise, who now commanded the far- 
ther Spain, with three good legions, though he was 
Antony's particular friend, yet made the strongest 
professions to Cicero, of bis resolution to defend 
the republick against all invaders. In one of his 
letters, after excusing himself for not having writ- 
ten earlier and oftener, he says, <' both my nature 
'^ and studies draw me to the desire of peace and 
^ liberty : for which reason, I always lamented 
^ the occasion of the late war : but, as it was not 
"possible for ine to*be of no party, because I 
" had great enemies every where, I ran from that 
**camp, where I could not be safe from the 
"treachery of an enemy ; and, being, driven 
" whither I least desired, freely exposed myself to 
" dangers, that I might not make a contemptible 
" figure among those of my rank. As for Caesar 
" himself, I loved him with the utmost piety and 
••fidelity, because he treated me on the foot of 
'• his oldest friends, though known to him only in 
" the height of his fortunes. When I was at liber- 
" ty to act after my own mind, 1 acted so, that the 
*• best men should most applaud me : what I was 
•' commanded to do, I did so, as to shew, that it 
" was done by command, and not by inclination. 
" The unjust odium, which I sufiered on that ac- 
" count, has sufiiciently convinced me how sweet 
" a thing liberty is, and how wretched is life under 

• * Ep. FaiB. z. 9. 
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^the dominion of another. If the contest then 
^ be, to bring us all again under the power of one, 
^ whoerer that one to, I profiess myself his eoe- 
^my : nor is there any dancer which I would de- 
'^dine, or wish to avoid, tor the sake of liberty. 
'^But the, consuls have not, either by decree or 
<' letters, given me any wders what to do : I hare 
^ had but one letter from Pansa, since the Ideis of 
^' March ; in which he exhorts me to signify to 
«^ the senate, that I and my army would be in their 
^* power : but, when LepMus was declaring openly 
** to his army, and writing to every body, that be 
'^ was in the same sentiments with Antony, that 
'^ step would have been wholly absurd and impro- 
<' per for me : for, how could I get forage for my 
*^ troops, against his will, in marching through ins 
^ province ? or, if I had surmounted all other diffi- 
•♦cuHies, could I flyover the Alps, whidb were 
** possessed by his garriscms ? — Nobody Vill deny, 
^ that I declared publickly to my soldiers, at Cor- 
^ duba, that I would not deliver the province to 
*^ any man, unless he were commissioned by the 
'^ senate — wherefore, you are to look upon me, as 
^ one, who, in the first place, am extremely desi- 
** rous of peace, and the safety of all the citizens ; 
^' in the second, prepared to assert my own and 
**my countiy's liberty. I am more pleased than 
*^you can imagine, that my friend Uallus is so 
^< dear to you : I envy him for walking and joking 
^< with you : you will ask, perhaps, at what rate 
'* I value that privilege : you shall know by expe- 
**rience, if ever it be in our power to live in 
*< quiet ; for I will never stir one step from you. 
** I am surprised, that you never signified in your 
'* letters, how I should be aUe to do t^ most ser- 
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"vke, by staying id th^ proYVDce, or bringing my 
«< wmy iDto Italy. For my . part though to stay 
^< b^ more safe aiid les9 troublesome ; yet^ since I 
'^ see, that, in such a tiipe as this, there is more 
'« want of legions, than of proyinc^s^ which may 
^< ea»ly be recoTered, I am resohred, as things now 
<^ stand, to coqie away with my army* — ^From Cor- 
«duba, the fifteenth of March,"* 

There are several letters also still extant, writ- 
ten at this time from Cicero to Cornificius, who 
goTemed Africk ; exhortii^ him^ in the same man- 
ner to firmness in the de^ce of the republick, 
and to guard his province from all invaders who 
should attempt to extort it from him : and this 
mi^, after all, was the only commander who kept 
his word with him, and performed his part to 
bis country ; and lost his life, at last, in maintain- 
ing that province in its allegiance to the repub- 
Hck.f 

P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been consul with J. Caesar, 
in the beginning of the civil war ; the son of that 
Servilius, who, by his conquest near mount Tau* 
ru^ obtained the surname of Isauricus. He af- 
fected the character of a patriot, but, having had 
a particular friendship with Antony, was much 
coiirted by that party; who took the advantage 
of his vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero 
in the management of publick affairs ; in which 

* Ep. Fam. x. 31. 
t Vid. Sp. Fam, 12. 24. etc. App. T. 4. 612. Dio. 1. 4S. 307. 
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he frequently obstructed Cicero's measures, apd 
took a pride to thwart and disappoint whatever 
he proposed : Cicero had lon^r suffered thi3 with 
patience, out of regard to we publick service ; 
till, provoked by bis late opposition in the afl^r 
of Plancus, he could not forbear treating him with 
an unusual severity and resentment ; of which he 
gives an account in a letter to Brutus. 



ClCEEO to BftUtUS. 

'•From Plancus's letters, of which a copy, I 
f< imagine, has been sent to you, you will perceive 
*' his excellent disposition towards the republick, 
«^ with the condition of his legions, auxilianes, and 
<* whole forces. Your own people have informed 
*< you, I guess, by this time, of the levity, incon- 
<< stancy, and perpetual disaffection of your friend 
^^Lepidus; who, next to his own brother, hates 
<< you, his near relations, the most We are anx- 
^< ious with an expectation, which is now reduced 
^^ to the last crisis : all our hopes are fixed on the 
*< delivery of D. Brutus, for whom we have been 
** in great apprehension. For my part, I have bu- 
^' siness enough on my hands at home, with the 
^ madman Servilius, whom I have endured longer 
**^ than became my dignity ; but I did it for the 
^^ sake of the republick^ lest I should give the disaf- 
^^fected a leader, not well affected, indeed, him- 
*• self, yet noble to resort to, which, nevertheless 
^< they still do. But I was not Ifor alienating him 
** wholly from the republick : I have now put an 
**end to my forbearance of him; for he began to 
<* be so insolent^ that he looked upon no man as 
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^'free. But, in Plancus's debate, he was strangely 
^^ mortified ; and, after two days contest, was so 
*< roughly handled by me, that he will be the mo- 
^^ dester, I dare say, for the future. In the midst of 
'< our contention, on the nineteenth of April, I had 
^^ letters delivered to me in the senate from our 
^^ friend Lentulus, in Asia, with an account of 
*' Cassius, the legions, g^id Syria ; which, when I 
*< read presently in publick, Servilius sunk, and 
*'many more besides; for there are some of emi- 
'* nent rank, who think most wickedly ; but Ser- 
** villus was most sensibly chagrined, for the se- 
^'nate's agreeing to my motion about Plancus. 
" The part which he acts is monstrous."* 

The news, which is mentioned in this letter to 
have been sent by Lentulus^ of Cassius's success, 
was soon after confirmed by particular letters to 
Cicero from Brutus and Cassius themselves; sig- 
nifying, ^'that Cassius had possessed himself of 
"Syria before Dolabella arnve* there; that the 
'^ generals L. Murcus and Q. Crispus, had given up 
" their armies to him : that a separate legion, under 
" Caecilius Bassus, bad submitted to, him against the 
" will of their leader ; that four other legions, sent 
"by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the assistance of 
" Dolabella, under his lieutenant Allienus, had all 
<' declared for him :" and lest the first letter should 
miscarry, as they often did from such a distance, 
by passing through the enemy's quarters, Cas- 
sius sent him a second, with a more full and dis- 
tinct account of all particulars. 

* Ad Brut. 2. 2. 
VOL. Ill, 25 . 
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Ca68ii]S, Proconsul, to his friend M. Cicero. 

'* If you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
« am also very well. I have read your letter, in 
'* which I perceived your wonderful affecticMi for 
** me ; for you not only wish me weft, which indeed 
^ you have always done, both for my own sake 
** and the republick's, but entertain an uncommon 
" concern and solicitude for toe. Wherefore, as I 
** imaa;ined, in the first place, that you would think 
** it impossible for me to sit still and see the re- 
**publick oppressed; and, in the second, that, 
•* whenever you supposed me to be in action, you 
*• would be solicitous about my safety and success; 
** so, as soon as I was master of the legions which 
"AUienus brought from Egypt, I immediately 
** wrote to you, and sent several expresses to Rome : 
♦* I wrote letters also to the senate, but forbade the 
** delivery of them, till they had been first shewn 
** to you. If these letters have not reached you, 
** I make no dou'fct but that Dolabella, who, by the 
^ wicked murder of Trebonius, is master of Asia, 
•* has seized my messengers, and intercepted them. 
' I have all the armies which were in Syria under 
*my command; and having been forced to sit 

* still a while, till I had discharged my promises 

* to them, am now ready to take the field. I beg 
' of you to take my honour and interests under 
^* your ^special care: for you know that I have ne- 
^* ver refiised any danger or labour for the service 
' of my country : that by your advice and autho- 
^^rity 1 took arms against these infamous robbers: 
^' that I have not qnly raised armies for the defence 
^* of the republick and our liberty, but have snatch- 
« ed them from the hands of the most cruel ty- 
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'< rants : which^ if Dolabella bad seized before me, 
<^he would bave given fresb spirit to Antony's 
^* cause; not only by the approach, but by the 
^<Fery fame and expectation of his troops: for 
'< which reasons^ take my soldiers, I beseech you, 
^ under yodr protection, if you think them to have 
*^ deserved well of the state : and let none of them 
<^ have reason to repent that they h^ve preferred 
'* the cause of the republick to the hopes of plun- 
^ der and rapine. Take care also, as far a^ it is 
*' in your power, that due honour be paid to the 
'* emperours Murcus and Crispus : for Bassus was 
" miserably unwilling to deliver up his legion ; and 
^^if his soldiers had odt sent a depulation to me 
*' in spite of him, would have held out Apamea 
** against me till it could be taken by force. I 
** b^g this of you, not only for the sake of the re^ 
" publick, ^hich of all things, was ever the dearest 
• '^toyou, but of our friendship also, which I am 
«< confident has a great weight with you. Take 
u my word for it, the army, which I have, is ihe 
<< senate's and every honest man's, and above all, 
<• your's : for, by hearing perpetually of your good 
«' disposition^ they have conceived a wonderful af- 
<< fiection for you ; and, when they come to under- 
^* stand that you make their interests your special 
^ care, they will think themselves indebted to you 
•^ for every thing. Since I wrote this, I have heard 
^ that Dolabella is come into Ciiicia with all his 
** forces : I will follow him thither ; &nd take care 
^* that you s^all soon be informed of what I have 
<< done. I wish only that my success may be an- 
^ swerable to my good intentions. Continue the 
^^ care of your health, and your love to me."^ 

,^^^— — — ,^^1— i^M— — I ■■■■■■■■■■> »■!■ I —» I i.i ■ ■ ■ , ■ I ■ I I ,. 

*£p. Fam. 12. 12. vid. ib. 11. 
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Brutus, who had sent this good news before to 
Cicero, as well as to his mother, and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it publick till they 
had first consulted Cicero, whether it was oroper 
to do so or not."^ He was afraid, lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the 
Caesarian party ; and raise a jealousy in the lead- 
ers, who were acting against Antony, that the re- 
publican interest would grow too strong for them. 
But Cicero sent him word, that the news was al- 
ready known at Rome^ before his letters arrived ; 
and though there was some ground for bis appre- 
hensions, yet, on the whole, they thought it more 
advisable to publish than to suppress iLf 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate, by 
his letters, expresses, and exhortations, was [perpe- 
tually exciting all, who had power or command in 
any part of the empire, to the common defence of 
their liberty :t and, for his pains, had all the rage 
and malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These were particularly troublesome to him at 
this time, by spreading false reports . every day 
from Modena, of Antony's success, oj, what was 
more to be apprehended, of his union with the 
consuls against D. Brutus: which raised such a 
terrour through the city, that all honest men were 

* Ego scrips! ad Tertiam sororem et matrem, ne prian ederent hoc, 
quod optime ac felicissime gessit Cassius, quam tuum consilium cog- 
noviiseot. Ad Brut. 2. 5, 

f Video te Teritum esse, id quod yerenduin fuit, ne animi partium 
Caesaris— vehementer commoyereotur. Sed aotequam tuas litteras 
accepimus, audita res erat et perrulgata — lb. 6. 

I Meis litteris, meis Dunciis, meis cohortaUoDitms, omnei, qui obi- 
que esseot, ad patriae praeaidiam exciUtos. PbU. 14. 7. 
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preparing to run away to Brutus or Cassius.* 
Cicero, however, was not disheartened at it, 
but, in the general consternation, appeared cheer- 
ful and easy ; and, as he sends word to Brutus, 
had a perfect confidence in the consuls, while 
the majority of his friends distrusted them, and 
from the number and firmness of their troops, 
had but little doubt of their victory, if ever they 
came to a battle with Antony .f But what touch- 
ed him more sensibly, was a story, kept up for 
some days with great industry, that he had form- 
ed a design to, make himself master of the city, 
and declare himself dictator ; and would appear 
publickly with the fasces within a day or two. 
The report, as groundless as it was, seems to^ 
have disturbed him ; but when Appuleius, the" 
tribune, one of his warm friends, was taking pains 
to confute it, and justify him in a speech to the 
people, they all cried out with one voice, that Ci- 
cero had never done, nor designed to do, any 
thing, but what was the best and most beneficial 
to the republick ;| this gave him some comfort ; 
but what brought him much greater was, the cer- 
tain news of a victory gained over Antony at Mo- 

* Tridao rero aut quatridao— timore qaodam perculsa ci?ita8 tota 
ad te 66 cum coi^agibas et liberis effundebat. Ad Brutum. 3. vid. it. 
£p. Faoi. 12. 8. 

t Tristes enim de Brnto Dostro litterae, nanciiqae afferebaDtar, me 
quidem oon maxiine conturbabant. His enim ezercitibus, ducibus- 
que qaos habemus, niillo modo poteraiu dilBdere. Neque asseotie- 
bar majori parti homlnum. Fidem enim consulum non condemnaF 
baiD, quae saspecta vehemeater erat. Desiderabam DODDullis id re- 
bus pmdentiam et celeritatero. Ad Brut 2. f . 

t Itaqiie P. Appuleius— do loris mei coneioneiD habuit mazimain — 
in qnaf cam me^iberare suspicione fascium vellet ; una Toce cuncta 
ooocio declaravit, niliil esse a me unquam de Repub. nisi optime ce*- 
giUtum. Pbil. 14. 6. 
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dena, which arrived within a few hours after Ap- 
puleius's speech,* 

The seige of M odena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the most memorable in all an- 
tiquity for the vigour both of the attack and the 
defence. Antony had invested it so closely, and 
posted himself so advantageously, that no succours 
could be thrown into it : and Brutus, though re- 
duced to the utmost traits, defended it still with 
the greatest resolution. The old writers have re- 
corded some stratagems, which are said to have 
been put in practice on this occasion ; " how Hir- 
*^ tiud provided men skilled in diving, with letters 
'* written on lead, to pass into the town under the 
" river, which runs through it; till Antony obstruct- 
^' ed that passage, by nets and traps placed under 
*' water; which gave occasion to another contri- 
"vance, of sending their intelligence backwards 
*• and forwards by pigeons."t 

Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hir- 
tius, with four legions of, new levies, which he 
brought from Rome ; but when be was advanced 
within a few miles of Hirtius's camp, Antony pri- 
vately drew out some of his best troops, with de- 
sign to surprise him on the road before that union, 
and to draw him, if possible, to an engagement 
against his will. We have a particular account of 
the action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, 



* Post haoc concioDem duabos tribusve boris optatisBimi mmtu %% 
litterae Tenerunt — Ibid. 

t Frontin. de Stratagem. I. 3. 13. Plio. Hi8t Nat. 1. x. 37. Dio. p. 
315. 
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oqe of the conspirators against Caesar, who bore a 
principal part and command in it. 



Galba to Cicero. 

•* On the fifteenth of April, the day on which 
'* Pansa was to arrive in Hirtius's camp, (in whose 
'^company I was, for I went a hundred miles to 
«meet him* on purpose to' hasten his march) An- 
*' tony drew out two of his legions, the second ^nd 
** thirty-fifth ; and two praetorian cohorts ; the one 
** his own, the other Silanus's, with part of the 
" Eyocati ;* and came forward toward us, imagi-* 
** ning that we had nothing but four legions of new 
^' levies. But, in the night, to secure our march 
<< to the camp, Hirtius had sent us the Martial le- 
" gion, which I used to command, and two praeto- 
"rian cohorts. As soon as Antony's horse ap- 
•' peared in sight, neither the Martial legion nor 
" the praetorian cohorts could be restrained from 
" attacking them ; so that, when we could not hold 
" them in, we were obliged to follow them against 
" our wills. Antony kept his forces within Castel- 
*' Franco ;t and, being unwilling to have- it known 
^^ that he bad his legions with him, shewed only his 
" horse and light armed foot. When Pansa saw 
"the Martial legion running forward against his 
" orders, he commanded two of the new raised 

* The ETocai) were a choice bodj of veteran soldierfi, who, after 
Uieir dismissino from service, being yet vigorous and lit for war, were 
iOTited to it again, as a sort of volunteers, by. the consul or geoeral, 
and distinguished from the rest by peculiar privileges. 

t Ad Forum Galloram : now called CoiteU Franco, a small village 
on the Aemiliaa way, between Modcna and Bologna. Cluver. Itat 
Ant. L I.e. 28. 
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** legions to follow him. As soon as we got through 
** the straits of the morass, and the woods, we drew 
" up the twelve cohorts in order of battle. The 
"other two legions were not yet come up. An- 
".tony imfnediately brought all his troops out of 
*'the village, ranged likewise in order of battle, 
*^and without delay engaged us. At first they 
** fought so briskly on both sides, that nothing 
" could possibly be fiercer : though the right wing, 
** in which I was, with eight cohorts of the Mar- 
"tial legion, put Antony's thirty-fifth legion to 
** flight at the first onset, and pursued it abo¥e 
'* five hundred paces from the place where the ac- 
" tion began : wherefore, observing ,tbe enemy's 
" horse attempting to surround our wing, I begair 
" to retreat, and ordered the %ht armed troops to 
" make head against the Moorish horse, and pre- 
*^ vent their coming upon Us behind. In the mean 
" while, I perceived myself in the midst of Anto- 
" ny's men, and Ant9ny himself but a little way 
*' behind me : upon which, with my shield thrown 
*' over my shoulder, I pushed on my horse with all 
" speed towards the new legion that was coming to- 
" wards us from the camp : and whilst Antony's 
'^men were pursuing me, and ours by mistake 
" throwing javelins at me, I was preserved, I know 
" not how, by being presently known to our sol- 
*' diers. Caesar's praetorian cohort sustained the 
"fight a long time on Ihe Aemilian road : but our 
*f left wing, which was the weaker, consisting of 
^* two cohorts of the Martial legion, and the prae- 
" torian of Hirtius, began to give ground, being 
"surrounded by Antonyms horse, in which he is 
" very strong. When all our ranks had made good 
" their retreat, I retreated myself the last to our 
** camp. Antony, as the conqueror, fancied that 
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*< he could take it ; but, upon trial, lost many of 
^^ his men in the attempt/ without being able to do 
^^ us any hurt. Hirtius, in the mean time, hearing 
"of the engagement, marched out with twenty 
** veteran cohorts, and meeting Antony on bis 
*' return, entirely routed and put to flight his 
** whole army, in the very same place where they 
" had fought before at Castel-Franco. , About ten 
^' at night Antony regained his camp at Modena^ 
** with all his horse. Hirtius retired to that camp 
^^ which Pansa had quitted in the morning, and 
« where he left the two legions which Antony at- 
** tacked. Thus Antony has lost the greater part 
"of his veteran troops, yet not without some loss 
•* of our praetorian cohorts, and the Martial legion ; 
" we took two of Antony's eagles, and sixty stan- 
'< dards ; and have gained a considerable advant- 
"age."* 

Besides this letter from Galba, there came let- 
ters also severally from the two consuls and Octa- 
vius ; confirming the other account, with the ad- 
dition of some farther particulars: '^that Pansa, 
'^ fighting bravely at the head of his troops, had 
** received two dangerous wounds, and was car- 
'^ ried ofi* the field to Bologna : that Hirtius had 
<^ scarce lost a single man: and that, to animate 
^^ his soldiers the better, he took up the eagle of 
*< the fourth legion, and carried it forward himself: 
" that Caesar was left to the guard of their camp ; 
« where he was attacked likewise by another body 
" of the enemy, whom he repulsed with great loss."* 



* £p. Fam. z. 30. 

f CuiD^ipse in prioiis Pansa pugnaret, duobas perioolosis yurneri- 
bos acceptis, sublatns e praelio—Pbil. 14. 9. 

XrCkT. TIT Ofi 
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Antony reproached bimt afterwards, with ninniiig 
awBy from this engagement in such a fright, that 
he did not appear again till two days alter, and 
without his horse or generates habit : but the ac* 
count just mentioned was given by Cicero» from 
letters that wete read to the senate, in which Hit- 
tius declared him to have acted with the greal^ 
courage.* 

The news reached Rome on the twentieth of 
April, where it raised an incredible joy ; and the 
greater, we may imagine, for the late terroim 
which they had suffered from contrary reports. 
The whole body of the people assembled present- 
ly about Cicero's house, and carried him in a kind 
of triumph to the Capitol, whence, on their re- 
turn, they placed him in the rostra, to give them 
an account of the victory; and then conducted 
him home with infinite acclamations : so that, in a 
letter upon it to Brutus, he says, ** that he reaped 
** on that day the full fruit of all his toils, if there 
** be any fruit in true and solid glory ."J 

The day following the senate was summoned by 
Comutus, the praetor, to deliberate on the letters 

Hirtjus ipse, aqailam quartae Legionis cum ioferret, qua nulliiis 
pulchriorein speciem ImperatoriR accepimus, ciim tribus Aotonii le- 
gionibus, eqnitatnque conflixit. lb. 10. 

Caeur — adolescens maxlmi aniinl, nt Terissime scribit Hirtius, 
cantra multarani legionuoi paacis cohortlbui tutatos est, secundiim- 
que praeliam fecit. Ibid. Vid. App. I. 3. 671. 

* Prjore praeiio Antooius earn fa|lsse teribit, ac sine paiadmuMBto 
equoque post biduum demum apparaisie. Suet. Aug. r. 

f Cum hesteruo die ine ovaotem ac prope triumpbaiiteni popoin 
Pomaous in Capitolium domo tulerit ? aomum iode reduzerit— — — 
Pbil. 14. 6. 

Quo quidem die migoonim meoram laborain, fraetvoi eepi 

mazimuoD ; si modo ^t adiqais fnictas ez solida feraque cloria, etc 
Ad Brat. 3. 
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of the consuls and Octavius; Servilius's opinion 
was, *^ that the city should now quit the sagum^ 
^* and take the common gown again ; and that a 
^ publick thanksgiving should be decreed jointly 
*^ to the honour of the consuls and Octavius." Ci« 
cero spoke next, ** and declared strongly against 
*^ (quitting the sagum till D. Brutus was iGirst de- 
**livered from the siege: that it would be ridi- 
*< culous to put it off, till they should see him in 
** safety for whose sake they bad put it on — that 
'* the motion for quitting it, flowed from envy to 
'* D. Brutus ; to aeprive him of the glory that it 
^* would be to his name, to have it delivered to 
'' posterity that the people of Home had put on 
'^ the sagum for the danger, and resumed the gown 
** for the preservation of one citizen — he advised 
^' them, therefore, to continue in their former mind, 
*' of thinking the whole danger and stress of the 
« war to depend on D. Brutus — ^and though there 
^* was reason to hope that he was already safe, or 
« would shortly be so, yet they should reserve the 
'* fruit of that hope to fact and the event, lest they 
^* should be found too hasty in snatching the fa- 
*< vour of the gods, or foolish in contemning the 
" power of fortune."* — ^Then, as to the decree of 
the thanksgiving, he urges Servilius with omit- 
ting two things m his vote which ou^ht necessa- 
rily to have accompanied it — ^the giving Antony 
the title of enemy, and their own generals of em- 
perours: — ^**the swords of our soldiers are dyed,'* 
says he, ^or rather moistened only as yet with 
^ blood : if it was the blood of enemies, it was 
^ an act of the utmost piety : if of citizens, the 
'^most detestable wickedness: how long then 

♦ Phil. 14. 1. 2. 
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" sh^U he, who has outdone all enemies in villan j, 
^' go without the name ^f enemy ? be is now waging 
<<an inexpiable war with four consuls, with the 
'* senate and people of Rome ; denounces plagues, 
^'devastation, the rack and tortures to us all: 
^< confesses that Dolabella's horrid act, which no 
*< barbarians would own, was done by his advice : 
" declares what he would have done to this city 
"by the calamity of the people of Parma; honest 
" and excellent men, firm to the interests of the 
" senate and people, whom L, Antony, the por- 
** tent and disgrace of his species, put to death by 
"all the me&ods of cruelty.* That Hannibal 
" was never so barbarous to any city, as Antony 
^* to Parma. He conjures them to remember how 
" much they had all been terrified for two days 
** past by villainous reports spread abou^ the city ; 
" and were expecting either a wretched death, or 
" lamentable flight, and could they scruple to call 
*' those men enemies, from whom they feared 
" such dreadful things ? — ^he then proposed to en- 
"large the number of days of the thanksgivings 
"since it was not to be decreed to one, but to 
" three generals jointly ; to whom in the . first 
" place he would give the title of emperours — since 
^* there had not been a supplication.decreed without 
" it for twenty years past ; so that Servilius should 
" not either have decreed it at all, or allowed the 
" usual honour to those, to whom even new and un« 
" usual honours were due.f That if, according to 
"the present custom, the title of emperour was 
" comm()nly given, for killing a thousand or two of 
" Spaniards, Gauls, or Thracians ; how could they 
" refuse it now, when so many legions were routed, 

■I I 1. I I- M. I .1. ■ I .Mil |( III I Ml ,1 

• Phil. 3. t PWI. 4- 
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^'and such a multitude slain? — for with what ho- 
*' UQurS) says he, and congratulationa should our de- 
^Mivers themselves be received into this temple» 
" when yesterday, on account of what they have 
^< done, the people of Rome carried me into the Ca- 
^' pitol in a Kind of triumph ? for that, after all, is a 
"just and real triumph, when, by the general voice 
" of the city, a publick testimony is given to those 
*' who have deserved well of the commonwealth. 
" For if, in the common joy of the whole city, they 
<* congratulated me singly, it is a great declaration 
** of their judgment ; if they thanked me, still great- 
" er ; if both, nothing can be imagined more glo- 
*^ rious—- that he was forced to say so much of bim- 
^< self against his will, by the strange envy and in- 
** juries which he had lately suffered — that the inso- 
'* lence of the factious, as they all knew, had raised 
^' a report and suspicion upon him, of his aiming at 
^' a tyranny ; though his whole life had been spent 
** in defending the republick from it : as if he, who 
<* had destroyed Catiline for that very crime, was 
^* of a sudden become a Catiline himself "^ That 
" if the report bad found credit in the city, their 
" design was, by a sudden assault upon his person, 
** as upon a tyrant, to have taken away his life — 
*' that the thing itself was manifest, and the whole 
*^ ai&ir should be laid open in proper time — that 
'< he had said all this, not to purge himself to them, 
*' to whom he should be sorry to want an apology, 
^^but to admonish cer^in persons, of jejune and 
*^ narrow minds, to look upon the virtue of excel- 
" lent citizens, as the object of their imitation, not 
^'of their envy; since the republick was a wide 
"field, where the course of glory was open to 

* Phil. 5. 
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«* many :^ that if any man contested with him the 
^ first place in the government, tie acted foolishlj, 
*^ if he meant to do it by opposing vice to virtue : 
<^that as the race was gained by running the fast- 
** est, so virtue was only to be conquered by a supe- 
« riour virtue— that they could never get the bet* 
*' ter of him by bad votes ; by good ones, perhaps, 
**they might, and he himself should be glad of it — 
•'that the people of Rome were perpetually in- 
«* quiring how men of their rank voted and acted, 
" and formed their judgment of them accordingly — 
*< that they all remembered how, in December last, 
•* he was the author of the first step to^vards re- 
*• covering their liberty ; how from the first of 
** January be had been continually watching over 
"the safety of the commonwealth : how his house 
^f and his ears were open day and night to the ad- 
^* vices and informations of all who came to him : 
" how his opinion always was against an embassy 
"to Antony: how he had always voted him an 
" enemy, and their present state a war ; but as oft 
" as he mentioned an enemy or a war, the consuls 
^* had always dropt his motion from the number of 
*• those that were proposed,t which could not, how- 
" e?er, be done in the present case, because he, who 
** had already voted a thanksgiving, had unwarily 
"voted Antony an enemy; since a thanksgiving 
** had never been decreed but against enemies ; and 
" never asked or granted in what was prof)erly a 
"civil war — ^that they should either have denied it, 
" or must, of course, decree those to be enemied 
"for., whose defeat it was granted. Then, after 
" flourishing on the particular merit of the three 

•Piai.6. tWi«-7. 
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*' ffenerals, Pansa, Hirtius, Octs^vius^ and shewing 
** now well they had each deserred the name of em- 
'* perour, he decrees a thanksgiving of fifty days, 
^< in the name of the three jomtly/'"^ la the last 
place, he proceeds to speak of the rewards due to 
&e soldiers, and especially of the honours to be 
paid to those who had Ipst their lives in the defence 
of their country. — For these he proposes a splen* 
did ^« monument to be erected in common to them 
*< all, at the publick charge, with their names and 
^* services inscribed" — and, in reconmiending it, 
breaks out into a kind of funeral eulogium upon 
them — " Oh happy death," says he, ** which, when 
^ due to nature, was paid to your country ! for I 
^ cannot but look upon you as bom for your coun- 
^ try, whose name is even derived from Mars r as 
''if the same god, who gave birth to this city, for 
^ the good of nations, had given birth also to you, 
^ffor the good of this city. Death in flight is 
^y scandalous, in victory glorious ; wherefore, whilst 
^Mhose impious wretches, whom you slew, will 
^ suffer the punishment of their parricide in the in- 
'•femal regions, you, who breathed your last in 
'^victory, have obtained the place and seat of the 
** pious. The life given to us by nature is short, 
^ but the memory of a life well spent everlasting ; 
** if it were not longer than this life, who would be 
*' so mad, at the expense of the greatest pains and 
" dangers, to contend for the prize of glory ? your 
* lot, therefore, is happy, O you, while you lived, 
''jthe bi-avest, now the holiest of soldiers ; for the 
'' fame of your virtue can never be lost, either by 
*<the forgetfulness of those who are now alive, 
<' or the silence of those who shall come hereafter ; 

M ■ .1 I I . ■ I. , II II.. »,. « .■ I I I I ^ ■ ■ 

•Phil. 8, MO. 11. 
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<< ^nce the senate and people of Bdme have raised 
<'toyou, as it were, with their own bands, an im- 
'« mortal monument. There have been many great 
** and famous armies in the Punick, Gallick, Itelick 
<< wars ; yet no such honour was ever done to any 
<' of them. I wish that we could still do greater,. 
<^ since you have done tlje greatest services to us:. 
«^ you drove Antony, mad with rage, from the city -, 
" you repulsed him when he attempted to return; 
c^-e fabrick, therefore, shall be erected, of magnifi- 
«^ cent work, and letters engraved upon it, the eter* 
**nal witnesses of your divine virtue; nor. will 
" those who see or hear of your monument, ever 
^ cease talking of you : so that, instead of this fraii 
*« and mortal condition of life, you have now ac- 
' " quired an immortality."* He then renews their 
former assurances to the old legions, of the full 
and punctual payment of all which had been 
promised to them, as soon as the war should be 
over ; and for those, in the mean time, who had 
lost their lives for their country, he proposes, " that 
<^ the same rewards which would have been given 
^ to them if they had lived, should be given im- 
*' mediately to their parents, children, wives, or 
"brothers;" — All which he includes, as usual, in 
the foim of a decree, which was ratified by the 
senate. 

Antony being cruelly mortified by Ihis defeat^ 
kept himself close within his camp, and resolved 
to hazard nothing farther, but to act only on the 
defensive, except by * harrassing the enemy with 
his horse, in which he was far superiour. He 
. still hoped to make himself master of M odena, 
which was reduced to extremity, and, by the 
1 ' ' ' - ■ ■■ - — ■ ■■ ' — - ... - 

♦Phil. 12. 
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streoffth of his works, to prevent their throwing any 
relief into it. Hirtius and Octavius, on the other 
hand, elate with victory, were determined at all 
hazards to relieve it, and, after two or three days 
spent in finding the most likely place of breaking 
through the intreneboients, they made their at- 
tack with such vigour, that Antony, rather than 
suffer the town to be snatched at last out of his 
hands, chose to draw out his legions and come to 
a general battle. I'he fight was bloody and ob- 
stinate, and Antony's men, though obliged to give 
ground, bravely disputed every inch of it; till D. 
Brutus, taking the opportunity, at the same time 
to sally out of the town, at the head of his garri- 
sdn, helped greatly to determine and complete 
the victory : Hirtius pushed his advantage with 
great spirit, and forced his way into Antony's 
camp ; but when he had gained the middle of it 
was unfortunately killed near the general's tent ; 
Pontius Aquila, one of the conspirators, was kil- 
led likewise in the same place ; but Octavius, who 
followed to support them, made good their atr 
tempt, and kept possession of the camp, with the 
entire defeat and destruction of Antony's best 
troops ; while Antony himself, with all his horse^ 
fled with great precipitation towards the Alps. — 
Some writers give a different relation of this ac- 
tion, but, from the facts and circumstances of it 
delivered by Cicero, this appears to be the genu- 
ine account. The consul Pansa died the day fol- 
lowing of his wounds at Bologna.^ 

* Cum alia htudo* et gaudeo accidisse, torn quod Bniti eraptio non 
solum ipsi saiutaris fuit, sed etiam mazimo ad Tictorlam adjumeuto. 
Ad Brut. 4. 

Ibi Uirtium quoque periisse et Pontiom Aquilam, etc. Ep. Fam. x. 
33. vid. it. Kp. Fam. il. 13. et Appian. I. 3. p. 372. 
VOL. III. 27 
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Th£ entire defeat of Antony's army made all peo- 
ple presently imagine, that the war was at an endj 
and the liberty of Rome established : which would 
probably have been the case^ if Antony had either 
perished in the action, or the consuls survived it: 
but the death of the consuls, though not felt 00 
sensibly at first, in the midst of theu: joy for the 
victory, gave 1 he fatal blow to all Cicero's schetoea; 
and was the immediate cause of the ruin of ihe 
republidL."* Hirtius was a man of letters and po* 
Uteness ; intimately entrusted with Caesar's couo* 
sels, and employed to write his acts : but, as he 
was the proper creature of Caesar, and strongly 
infected with party, so bis views were aU bent <m 
supporting the power that had raised him, and 
serving his patron, not the publick. In the be* 
ginning, therefore, of the civil war, when he was 
tribune of the people, he published a law, to ex- 
clude all who were in arms with Pompey from 
any employment or office in the state :t which 
made him particularly obnoxious to the PompeiaoSt 

* Hirtium qaidem et Fuisam— Id eonmilatii Beip. salutara, ftliew 
MDe tempore imisi^us. Ep. Fam. 12. 25. 

Pansa amisso, quantum detrimeuti Respub. acceperit, Doo te pi'ae- 
terit Ep. Fam. xi. 9. <lua»to sit in periculo Kespub. qnam pot«- 
ro breTissime exponam. Primum omnium, quantam perturbatioiiett 
rerum urbaaarum aiferat obitiis eoosulum, etc. lb. x. 

t Neminem Pompeianum qui yifat tenere lece HirUa diciiltatflf. 
PhU, 13. 16. 
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who considered him as their most inveterate enemy. 
Pansa, whose father had been proscribed by Syl- 
la,^ was attached with equal zeal to Caesar, as to 
the head and reviver of the Marian cause, and serv^ 
ed him in all his wars with singular affection and 
fidelity : he was a grave, sincere, and worthy man ; 
and, being naturally more moderate and benevolent 
than Hirtius, was touched with the ruin of his 
country, and the miseries of the oppressed Pom* 
peians; many of whom he relieved by his humani- 
ty, and restored, by his interest, to the city and 
their estates.f This made him very popular, and 
gained him the esteem of ail the honest ; so that 
Gassius, in defending his Epicurism to Cicero, al- 
leges Pansa, as an example of those genuine Epi- 
cureans, who placed their pleasure or chief good 
in virtuous acts4 Before their entrance into the 
consulship, Quintus Cicero gave a most wretched 
account of them both ; << as of a lewd:, luxurious 
^* pair ; not fit to be trusted with the command of a 
'' paltiy town, much Fess of the empire ; and says, 
*^ that, if they were not removed from the helm, the 
**republick would certainly be lost; since Antony 
^ would easily draw them into a partnership of his 
** crimes ; for, when he served with them in Gaul, 
^he had seen incredible instances of their ef- 
*^ feminacy and debauchery, in tlie face even of the 
** enemy ."$ — But we must charge a great part ctf 

^Dio.i. 45.278. 

t Pama, gravif bomo et certus^— Ep. Fam. 6. 12. 
, Quod maltos miseriM leyayit, et qnod se id his malig hominem 

rbuit, mirabilis earn virorum booonun benevolentia prosecuta est. 
Fam. 16. 17. 

I Itaqae et Paosa, qui iStm sequitar, virtutem retinet. etc. lb. 19. 

i Qjaos ego pettitns nort iibidioam et languorU effemioatisaiiiii ani* 
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this character to the peevishness and envy of Quin- 
tus : for, whatever they had, been before, they 
were certainly good consuls ; and, out of their af- 
fection to Cicero, and regard to his authority, go- 
verned themselves, generally, in all great affairs, by 
his maxims. They werie persuaded, that the de- 
sign of revenging Caesar's death would throw tlie 
republick again into convulsions ; and flowed from 
no other motive, than the ambition of possessing 
Caesar's place; and resolved, therefore, to quel^ 
by open force, all attempts against the publick 
peace. From their long adherence to Caesar, they 
retained indeed some prejudices in favour of that 
party; and were loath to proceed to extremities, 
till pacifick measures were found ineffectual. This 
^ gave Cicero some reason to blame, but never to dis- 
trust them ; to complain of their phlegm and want 
of vigour, as detrimental to the common cause : 
yet, while they were generally suspected by others, 
be always thought them sincere, though they did 
not, in all cases, act up to hi^ wishes* The event 
confirmed his judgment of them: for they both 
not, only exposed, but lost their lives with the 
greatest courage in the defence of the republick ; 
and shewed themselves to be the very men which 
Cicero had constantly affirmed them to be ; and^ 
though he imputes some little blame to Hirtius, 
yet of Pansa, he declares, that he wanted neither 
courage from the first, nor fidelity to the last* 

mi plenos : qoi nisi a gubernacalis reoesserint, maximnm ab nnirer^ 
80 Daafragio pericnlupi est, etc. £p. Fain. 16. 27. 

* Quales tibi saepe scripsi coDsulen, tales eititerant. (Ad Brot. 
3.) erat in senatn satis yehemens et acer Pansa; cum in caeteros 
bujiis generis, tum maiime in socenira : ciii consali non aniqnas ab 
initio, non fides ad extremnin detuit. Bel In m ad Mutinam gereba^ 
tor ; nihil nt in Caesare reprehenderes, nonnulla in Hirti<F— lb« 10. 
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If they had lived to reap the fruits of their vic- 
tory, their power and authority would have been 
sufficient to restrain Octavius within the bounds 
of his duty; and sustain the tottering republick, 
till Brutus and Cassius could arrive to their as- 
sistance ; and Plancus and D. Brutus unite them- 
selves in the same cause, and give it a firm esta- 
blishment in their consulship of the next year : all 
virhose armies, together with the African legions, 
were far superiour to any force that could have 
been brought against them. But the death of the 
two consuls placed Octavius at once above con- 
trol, by leaving him the master of both their 
armies; especially of all the veterans^ who were 
disaffected to D. Brutus, and could not be induced 
tp follow him ; and it fell out so lucky and oppo- 
site to all Octavius's views, as to give birth to a 
general persuasion, that they had received foul 
play, and were both of them killed by his contri- 
vance : for he was observed to be the first man 
who took up Hirtius's body in the camp, where 
some imagined him to have been killed by his own 
soldiers ; and Pansa's physician, Glyco, was actual- 
ly thrown into prison, by Torquatus, Pansa's quae- 
stor, upon a suspicion of having poisoned his 
wounds.^ But the chief ground of that notion 

N. B.— Several medals were stniek by the senate on the occasion 
of this Tictory ; particularlj one in honour of Pansa, exhibiting the 
head of the Ooddess Liberty^ crowned with laurel, and the inscrip- 
tion, LiBEKTATis ; and on the reverse, Konie sitting upon the spoils 
of enemies, holding a spear in her right hand, and k dagger In 
fter left, with her foot upon the globe, and Victory flying towards 
Iwr, to crown her with lanrel ; and the inscription, C. Pansa. C. F. C. 
N. See Morel. Fam. Rom. 

* Rnmor increbuit, arobos opera ejus occisos : ut Antonio fiigato, 
Repub. consulibus orbata, solus victores ezercitns occuparet. ran* 
tae quidem adeo suspecta mors fuit, ut Glyco medicus castoditus 
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seems to have laiD in the fortunate coincidence of 
the fact with the interests of Octavius: for M. 
Brutus thought it incredible, and, in the most press- 
inff manner, begged of Cicero to procure Glycols 
enlargement, and protect him from any harm ; as 
being a worthy, modest man, incapable of such a 
villainy ; and who, of all others, suffered the great- 
est loss by Pansa's death.* 

Cicero was soon aware of the dangerous turn 
which this event was likely to give to their affairs; 
and, within a day or two after the news, intimates 
his apprehension of it to Brutus : " Young Cae- 
"sar," says he, "has a wonderful disposition to 
" virtue : I wish that T may govern him as easily, 
^* in all this height of honour and power, as I have 
«*hithei1o done: the thing is now much harder; 
" yet I do not despair of it : for the youth is per- 
" suaded, and chiefly by me, that we owe our pre- 
** sent safety to him : and, in truth, if he had not 
** at first driven Antony from the city, all had been 
"lost."t But, as he found Octavius grow daily 
more and more untractable, so he began to exhort 
and implore Brutus in every letter, to bring his 
army into Italy, as the only thing which could 

•it.' qaasi venemum Tulneri indidisset. Suet. Aag. zi. Dio. 1. 4S.* 
1317. App. p. 572. 

** Tibi Glycona inedicum Paosae — diligent ifisiine commendo ; audi- 
mus earn yenisse in suspicionem Torquato de morte Pansae, oasto- 
dirique ut parricidam. Nihil mioiis credeodum, etc. Rogo te, et 
quidem valde rogo, eripias earn ex custodia. Ad Bntt. 6. 

f Caesaris vero pueri mirifica indoles rirtutis. Utinaai taiii f»> 
cile earn florentem et honoribas et gratia regere ac tenere i^oMi- 
mas, ut adhuc tenuimus I est omoino illud difficilius : sed non diffidi- 
QiUB. Persuasum est enim adotescenti, et mazime per me, ejus open 
DOS esse salvos : et certe, nisi is Aotonium ab urbe afertisset, perils- 
sent omnia. Ad Brut. 3. 
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save them in their present circumstances : and, to 
enforce his own authority, he procured a /Vote also 
of the senate, to call him home with his legions* 
to the defence of the republick.* 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled 
all present attention to the loss of their consuls ; 
and Antony's friends were so dejected, for some 
time, that they gave Cicero no more opposition 
in the senate : where he poured out all imaginable 
honours on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Aquila ; decreed an ovation to Caesar j and add- 
ed a number of days to their thanksgiving, in ho- 
nour of D. Brutus: whose deliverance happening 
to fall upon his birth^lay, he decreed, likewise, 
that his name should be ascribed ever after to 
that day, in the fasti, or publick katendars, for a 
perpetual memorial of the victory. Antony's ad- 
herents were also declared enemies ; in which 
number Servilius himself included Yentidius ; and 
moved, to give Cassius the command of the war 
against Dolabella ; to whom Cicero joined Brutus ; 
in case that he should find it useful to the repub- 
Uck.t 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blam- 
ed by Brutus and his friends ;t yet seems to have 

* Te, c^niU senatus aactoritate, in ItaMam adducere exercitvm{:. 
^ood ot facerei, Idque malMraraa, magnopere deaiderabat Repubii- 
ca. Ad Brat x. 

t A. d. ▼. Kaland. Maias cam de iis, qai bostes Jadicati sunt, hel- 
lo peneqaendis, ftententlae dicereotar, dixit SerTilius etiam de Ven- 
tidlo* et at Cassias perseqaeretar Dolabellaai. Cai cam etseiii as- 
aoasos, decravi hoc aoiplius, ut tu, si arhitrarere utile— persequere- 
le hello DoUhellam, etc. Ad Brut. 5. it 1A. 

} Sotpfcor illod miaus tibi probari, qaod ab tuis familiaribns— non 
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been wisely and artfully designed : for, while it 
carried an appearance of honour, it would regu- 
larly have stript him of his power, if he had made 
use of it : since his commission was to expire ef 
course, and his army to be dissolved, upon his 
first entrance into the city : but the confusion of 
the times made laws and customs of little efiect» 
with those who had the power to dispense with 
them. « 

The commanders abroad were so struck with 
Antony's defeat, that they redoubled their assur* 
ances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for the 
common cause. Lepidus especially, who had suf- 
fered two of his lieutenants, Silanus and Cuieo, to 
carry succours to Antony, at Modena, labours to 
excuse it in a civil and humble strain, and to per- 
suade Cicero, '^ that they had done it aj^ainst his 
** orders ; and though, for their former relation to 
^ him, he was unwilling to punish them with the 
" last severity, yet he had not since employed ihem, 
•* or received them even into his camp. He ac- 
^* quaints him, that Antony was arrived in his pro- 
^' vince with one legion, and a great multitude of 
^^ men unarmed, but with all his horse, which was 
^ very strong ; and that Ventidius had joined him 
** with three legions : that he was marching out 
^< against him with all his forces ; and that many 
" of Antony's horse and foot daily deserted him. — 
** That, for himself, he would never be wanting in 
** his duty to the senate and the republick : — ^thanks 
" him for not giving credit to the false reports 

probatur, quod ut oiranU iatroire Caetari liceret, decreverim. Ad 
Brut. 15. 
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** which were spread of him, and above all for the 
^Mate honours that he had decreed to him : — ^begs 
*^ him to expect every thing from him which couM 
'^ be expected from an honest man> and to take him 
*' under bis special protection/** 

Pollio still more explicitly ; ** That there was 
** no time now for loitering, or expecting the orders 
•* of the senate : — That all who wished to preseiTe 
** the empire, and the very name of the Roman 
** people, ought to lend their present help : — That 
** nothing was more dangerous, than to give Anto- 
*'ny leisure to recollect himself: — That, for \m 
•* part, he would neither desert nor survive the re* 
** publick — was grieved only for his being at such 
*^a distance, that he could not come so soon as 
** he wished to its relief, &c/'t 

Plancus sent word, '^ that he was taking all posr 
•*sible care to oppress Antony, if he came into 
" that country. — That if he came without any con- 
** siderable body of troops, he should be able to 
** give a good account of him, though he should 
** be received by Lepidus ; or, if he brought any 
'^ force with him, would undertake that he should 
*' do no barm in those parts, till they could send 

*' him succours sufficient to destroy him : ^that 

'* he was then in a trpaty with Lepidus, about unit- 
^^ ing their forces in the same cause, by the media- 
^' tion of Laterensis and Furnius ; nor would be 
^ hindered by his private quarrel to the man, from 
" concurring with his greatest enemy in the service 
"of the commonwealth.":!: In another letter, he 
q>eaks with great contempt of ^^ Antony's shatter- 



* Ep. Fam. z. 34. f Ibid. 33. | Ibid. zi. 
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^ ed forces, though joined with those of YoDtidiiUi 
^ the muh-drivtr, as he calls him ; and is coofidepl 
^ that, if he could have met with them, they would 
<< not bare stood an hour befwe him.'^'^ 

The conquerors, at M odena, were much ceoswv 
ed in the mean time for giving Antony leisure to 
escape ; but Octarius from the beginning had m 
thoughts of pursuing him : he had already gained 
what he aimed at ; had reduced Antony's power so 
low, and raised his own so high, as to be in eondF 
tion to make his own terms with him in the parti* 
tion of the empire, of which he seems to have 
formed the plan from this moment; whereas, if 
Antony had been wholly destroyed, together with 
the consuls, the republicati party would have pro- 
bably been too strong for him and Lepidus ; wbO| 
though master of a good army, was certainly a 
weak general :t when be was pressed, therefore, to 
pursue Antony, he contrived still to delay it (ill it 
was. too late ; taking himself to be more usefully 
employed in securing to his interests the troops m 
the consuls. 

Cicero was particularly disgusted at Antony's 
escape, and often expostulates upon it with D. Bru- 
tus ; he tells hun, " that if Antony should ever le- 
^< cover strength again, all his great services to the 
^ republick would come to noting — ^it was reportr 
/< ed, says he, at Rome, and all people believed it, 

* MM eiHm si eontigistet, ut prior ocearrerem Antonio, non m^ 
hercole horam conttitisset : tantum ego et mibi confi<io, et tic per- 
colsari illius copias, Ventidifqae tnaliooia caJilra despicio. lb. 18. 

t Cam «t Lepido omoes imperatores forent meliores, et miiltif Aft* 
4oMtni, dnii erat lobritti. Veil. Put. «. S3. 
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^ that he was fled with a few unarmed^ dispirited 
^ EDen, and himself almost broken hearted ; but if 
^ it be so with him, as I bear it is, that you can- 
'<not fight him again without danger, he does not 
'^seem to hare fled from Modena, but to have 
•• changed only the seat of ihe war. Wherefore, 
•* men are now quite different from what they were ; 
* some eren complain that you did not pursue him ; 
*< and think that he might hare been destroyed if 
^ diligence bad been used : such is the temper of 
** people, and above all of ours, to abuse their lib- 
*• erty against those by whom they obtained it : it 
^ is your part, however, to take care that there bd 
^ no real ground of complaint. The truth of th^ 
^ case is, he who oppresses Antony puts an end to 
^ the war. What the force of that is, it is better 
" for you to* consider, than for me to write more 
«expficitly."* 

D. Brutus, in his answer, gives him the reasons 
why he could not follow Antony so soon as he 
wished : *^ T had no horse, says he ; no carriages ; 
*' did not know that Hirtius was killed ; had no 
<« confidence in Caesar before I met and talked 
«* with him ; thus the first day passed. The next 
^ morning early I was sent for by Pansa to Bolc^- 
<< na, but on the road met with an account of his 
^* death : I ran hock to my little army, for so I 
« may truly call it: it is extremely reduced, and 
^ in sad condition for want of all things ; so that 
<< Antony gained two days of me, and made much 
** greater journeys in flying than I could in pursu- 
*< ing ; for his troops went straggling, mine in order. 

* Ep. Fatt. zi. 12. 
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" Wherever he passed^ be opened all the prisons, 
♦* carried away the men, and stopt no-where till he 
" came to the fords. This place lies between the 
<< Apennine and the Alps ; a most difficult coun^ 
f* try to march tbroui$h : when I was thirty miles 
** from him, and Ventidius had already joined him^ 
'*' a copy of bis speech was brought to me, in which 
^< he begs of his soldiers to follow him across the 
^« Alps ; and declares that he acted in concert with 
♦'Lepidus: but the soldiers cried out, especially 
" those of Ventidius, for he has very few of his 
♦* own, that they would either conquer or perish 
** in Italy ; and began to beg that he would go to 
'< Folientia : when he could not overrule them, he 
*' put off his march to the next day. Upon this 
" intelligence, I presently sent five cohorts before 
♦* me to Folientia, and followed them myself w ith 
** the army : my detachment^ came to the place 
" an hour before Trebellius with Antony's horse ; 
♦* this gave me an exceeding joy, for I esteem it 
" equal to a victory, &c."* 

In another letter he says, " that if Caesar would 
^* have been persuaded by him to cross the Apen- 
"nine, he could have reduced Antony to such 
♦* straits, that he must have been destroyed by want^ 
"rather than the sword; but that they could nei* 
" ther command Caesar, nor Caesar his own troops ; 
**both which circumstances were very bad,"t &c. 
This authentick account from J). Brutus confutes 

* Ep. Fam. 13. 

t Quod si me Caesar audisset, atque ApenDinum transisset, in tain 
tas aogttstias Antoniumcompulissem, ut inopia potiusquam ferrocoo* 
ficeretur. Sed neqee Caesarr imperari potest, nee Caesar ezereitqi 
iuo : quod utrumque pessimum est.— lb. x. 
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two facts which are deliyered by an old historian, 
and generally received by all the moderns ; first, 
that Octarius, after the victory, refused to have any 
conference with D. Brutus ; and that Brutus, for 
that reason, forbade him to enter his province, or to 
pursue Antony : secondly, that Pansa, in his last 
moments, sent for Octavius, and advised him to an 
union with Antony against the senate.* For it is 
evident, that on the very day of the victory, there 
was actually a conference between the two first, 
which passed in so amicable a manner as to ease 
Brutus of the jealousy which he had before con- 
ceived of Octavius : iand Pansa's death happened 
BO early the next morning, that it left no room for 
the pretended advice and speech, which is made for 
him to Octavius; especially since it appears, on 
the contrary, that instead of Octavius, Pansa real- 
ly sent for D. Brutus, when he found himself dy- 
ing, as if disposed rather to communicate some- 
thing for the service of that cause in which he had 
lost his life. But both the stories were, undoubted- 
ly, forged afterwards, to save Octavius's honour, 
and give a better colour to that sudden change of 
measures which frOm this hour, he was determined 
to pursue.f 

* Vid. Appian. I. 3. p. 573. it. Hist. Rom. par Catrou et Rouille. 
T. 17. I. 4. p. 433, etc. 

t There is an original medal still remaining that gives no small con- 
firmation to this notion, and was struck probably at Rome, either by 
Pansa himself, upon his marchin;; out towards Modena, or by the sen- 
ate, soon after Pansa*s death, in testimony of the strict union that 
subsisted between him and D. Brutus Albinus. For on the one side 
there is the head of a Silenus, as it is called, or rather of Pan, which 
is frequent on Pansa's coins, with the inscription also of his name, C. 
PANSA : and on the other, ALfilNVS. BRVTI. F. with two right 
hands joined, holding a caduceus, as an emblem of the strictest amity 
and concord.^See Famtl. Vibia. in Vaillant or Morel. 
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C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Brutosy 
whose indulgence gare him an opportunity of 
practising upon the soldiers, and raising a sedition 
in the camp, which created no small trouble to 
Brutus. The soldiers, however, soon repented of 
their rashness, and killed the authors of it, and 
would have killed Antony too, if Brutus wouM 
have delivered him into their hands ; but he coukl 
not be induced to take his life, though this was 
the second offence of the same kind ; but pretend* 
ing that he would order him to be thrown into the 
sea, sent him to be secured on shipboard, either 
from doing or suffering any farther mischief:"* of 
which he wrote an account to Cicero, who returned 
the following answer. 

<< As to the sedition in the fourth legion, about 
^ C. Antony, you will take what I say in good 
" part ; I am better pleased with the severity of 
^ the soldiers than with yours. I am extremely 
<* glad that you have had a trial of the aflfection of 
** your legions and the horse — ^as to what you write, 
*< that [ am pursuing the Antonys miich at my ease, 
** and praise me for it ; I suppose you really think 
** so : but I do not by any means approve your 
^< distinction, when you say, that our animosity 
^' ought to be exerted rather in preventing civil 
^'wars, than in revenging ourselves on the van* 
<< Quished. I difier widefy from you, Brutus, not 
'' that I yield to you in clemency ; but a salutary 
^* severity is always preferable to a specious shew 
v" " of mercy. If we are so fond of pardoning, there 
'< will be no end of civil wars : but you are to look 

* Dk). I. 47. p. 340. 
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•*to that ; for I can say of myself what Plau- 
^ tus's old man says in the Trinimimus — life is al- 
*^ most over with me ; it is you who are the most in- 
** terested ui it You will be undone, Brutus, be- 
** lieve me, if you do not take care ; for you will 
<* not always have the people, nor the senate, nor a 
*^ leader of the sena^te, the same as now. Take 
^* this as from the Pythian oracle ; nothing can be 
"more true/'* 

Brutus's wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tra- 
^cal story which the old writers have dressed up, 
of the manner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband's unhappy fate,t died, most proba- 
bly, about this time at Kome, of a lingering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad stale of health 
when Brutus left Italy, where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods 
of tears, as if conscious that she was taking her last 
leave of him : and Plutarch says, that there was a 
letter of Brutus extant in his days, if it was genu- 
ine, in which he lamented her death, and complain- 
ed of his friends for neglecting her, in her last sick- 
ness : this however is certain, that in a letter to At- 
ticuB he gives a hint of Porcia's indisposition, with 
asUght compliment to Atticus for his care of her :| 
^ and the following letter of condolence to him from 
Cicero, can hardly be supplied to any other occasion, 
but that of her death. 

♦ Ad Brut. 2. 

t App. 1. ir. 699. Dio. ]. 47. 356. Val. Max. 4. 6. 

I ValeUidioem Porciae meae tibi corae esse, noa miror. A 4 
Brat. 17. 
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CicEao to Brutus. 

^* I should perform the same office which you 
'* formerly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
<^ letter, did I not know that you cannot want those 
" remedies in your grief, with which you relieved 
" mine. I wish only that you may now cure your- 
<^ self more easily than at that time you cured me: 
*^ for it would be strange in so great a man as you, 
" not to be able to practise what he had prescribed 
**to another. As for me, not only the reasons 
** which you then collected, but your very authority, 
" deterred me from indulging my sorrow to excess. 
** For when you thought me to behave myself with 
*' greater softness than became a man^ especially 
*' one, who used to comfort others, you chid me with 
**more severity than it was usual for you to ex- 
** press : so that, out of a reverence to your judg- 
" ment, I roused myself; and, by the accession of 
" your authority, took every thing that I had learnt 
" or read, or heard on that subject, to have the great- 
" er weight. Yet my part, Brutus, at that time^ 
" was only to act agreeably to duty and to nature ; 
'* but your's as we say, is to be acted on ihe stage, 
" and before the people. For when the eyes, not 
" only of your army, but of all the city, nay, of all 
" the world, are upon you, it is wholly, indecent for 
" one, by whom we other mortals are made the stouts 
" er, tpbetray any dejectionorwantof courage. You 
" have suffered indeed a great loss ; (for you have 
^< lost that which has not left its fellow on earth) and 
" must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a blow ; 
** lest to want all sense of grief should be thought 
•*more wretched than grief itself: but to do it 
<< with moderation, is both useful to others, ^nd ne- 
" cessary to yourself. I would write more, if this 
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*' was not already too much : we expect you and 
"your army: without which, though all other 
** things succeed to our wishes, we shall hardly ever 
** be free."* 

As the time of choosing magistrates now drew 
on, and particularly of filling up the colleges of 
priests, in which there were many vacancies ; so 
Brutus was sending home many of his young no* 
bljes to appear as candidates at the election ; the 
two Bibulus's, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus, whom! he 
severally recommends to Cicero's protection. Ci- 
cero was desirous, that his son also should come 
with them, to be elected a priest ; and wrote to 
Brutus, to know his mind about it ; and, if he 
thought proper, to send him away immediately ; 
for though he might be chosen in his absence, yet bis 
success would be much easier, if he was presen^t.t 
He touches this little affair in several of his letters ; 
but, finding the publick disorders increase still 
every day, he procured the election of priests to 
be thrown off to the next year : and Brutus having 
sent him word, in the mean while, that his spn had 
actually left him, and was coming towards Rome, 
he instantly dispatched a messenger, to meet him on 
the road, with orders to send him back again, 
though he found iiim landed in Italy : since nothing, 
he says, could be more agreeable either to himself,^ 
or more honourable to his son, than his continuance 
with Brutus4 

♦Ad Brat. 9. 

f Sed qnamvis liceat abseiitis rationem haberi, tameD oiODia sunt 
praesentibus faeiliora. Ad Brut. 5. 

. } Ego autem, cum ad ine de Ciceronis abs te disceasu scripsisses, 
sUtim eztnist tabeliarios, litterasque ad Ciceronem ut etiam si in 

VOL. III. 29 
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, Not long after the battle of M odena, the news 
of Dolabella's defeat and death, from Asia, brought 
a fresh occasion of joy to Cicero, and his friends at 
Rome. Dolabella, after his success against Trebo- 
nius, having pillaged that province of its money, 
and of all things useful for war, marched forward 
to execute his grand design upon Syria ; for which 
be had been making all this preparation : but Cas- 
sius was beforehand with him^ and, having got pos- 
session of that country, and of all the armies in it, 
was much superiour to him in force. Dolabella, 
however, made his way with some success through 
Cilicia, and ^.ame before Antioch in Syria, but was 
denied admittance into it ; and, after some vain at- 
tempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, marched 
to Laodicea ; which had before invited, and now 
opened its gates to him. Here Cassius came up 
with him, and presently invested the place ; where^ 
after he had destroyed Dolabella's fleet, in two or 
three naval engagements, he shut him up closely 
by sea, as well as land : till Dolabella, seeing no 
way to escape, and the town unable to hold out any 
longei^ killed himself, to prevent his falling alive 
into Cassius's hands, and suflering the same treat- 
ment which he had shewn to Trebonius : but Cas- 
sius generously ordered his body to be buried, with 
that of his lieutenant Octavius, who killed himself 
also with him.^ 

D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony, 
or rather observing the motions of his flight : he 

ItalUm venisset, ad te rediret. Nihil ebim mibi Jucuodias, illi bo* 
nestius. Quamqiiam-altquoties ei scripseram, sacerdotum comitia 
mea ffumma contentiooe id alteram annual esse rejecta, etc. Ad Brut. 
14.Tid.it. 5,6,7. 

» £p Fam. 12, 13, 15. App. 1. 4. 625. Dio. I. 47. 344. 
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had with him, besides his own forces, the new le- 
gions of the late consuls, while all the veterans ^ 
put themselves under the command of Octavius : 
8o that, after Antony was joined by Ventidius, with 
three legions, Brutus was hardly strong enough 
either to fight with him, or, what he rather aimed 
at, to hinder his crossing the Alps to Lepidus. 
He desired Cicero, therefore, to write to Lepidus 
not to receive him, though he was sure, he says, 
that Lepidus would never do any thing that was 
right ; and wishes, likewise, that Cicero would con- 
firm Plancus ; since, by some of Antony's papers, 
which fell into his hands, he perceived that An- 
tony had not lost all hopes of him ; and thought 
himself sure of Lepidus and Pollio- Of which he 

fives Plancus immediate notice, and signifies, that 
e was coming forward with all expedition to join 
with him.* But he complains much, in all his 
letters, of his want of money, and the sad condition 
of his ai-my, which was not contemptible for the 
number, but the kind of his troops ; being, for the 
most part, new raised men, bare, and needy of all 
things.t " I cannot,'' says he, " maintain ray sol- 
**diers any longer. When I first undertook 1o 
** free the republick, I had above three hundred 
*• thousand pounds of my own, in money : but am 
** DOW so far from having any thing, that I have 

* Id primis rogo te, ad bominem Tentosisfsimum Lepickiin natttas. 
Be bellum nobis rediotegrare possit, Antonio sibi conjniicto. — Mibi 
penuasissimum est, Lepidum recte focturum nunquam-^-Plancam 
oooque oonfirmetis, ore; queni spero, pulso Antonio, Reipub, non 
defutorum. Ep. Fam. zi. 9. 

Antonios ad Lepidam proficiscitur, ne de Plaiico qnidem spem 
ad bnc abjecit, ut ez libellie suis animadverti, qui in me incidenint. 
lb. t1. 

f Cnm shn cqib tiroaibas egentissimh. lb. 19. 
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" involved all my friends in debt for me. I have 
, *' seven legions to provide for : consider with what 
** difficulty : had L the treasures of Varro, I could 
*' not support the expense."* He desired, there- 
fore, a present supply of money, and some veteran 
legions, especially the fourth and Martial, which 
continued still with Octavius. This was decreed 
to him readily by the senate, at the motion of 
Drusus and Paulus, Lepidus's brother zf but Ci- 
cero wrote him word, " that all who knew those 
" legions the best, affirmed, that they would not 
" be induced, by any terms, to serve under him : 
" that money, however, should certainly be pro- 
"vided for him" — ^and concludes by observing, 
" that if Lepidus should receive Antony, it would 
"throw them again into great difficulties: but 
" that it was Brutus's part, to take care that they 
" should have no cause to fear the event : for as 
"to himself, that he could not possibly da more 
"than he had already done: but wished to see 
"D. Brutus the greatest and most illustrious of 
** men,"t 

Plancus, as it is hinted above, was carrying on 
a negociation with Lepidus, to unite their forces 

* Alere Jam milites non poKsiiiD. Cum Ad Renapnb. libeniodaia 
access!, fl. S. mibi fuit pecuniae c c c c amplius. Tantum abegt at 
meae- rei farailiaris liberum sit quidquam, ut orobefi Jam meos amicoa 
aer^ alieno obstriDxerim. Septcnnm Dumenim nunc legioDum alo» 
qua difficnitate, tu arbitrare. Non, si Varroots thesauros haberem, 
subsistere sumptui possero. lb. 10. 

t Ep. Fam. xi. 10. 

t Legionem Martiam et quartam negant, qui illas norunt ulla coiw 
ditiooe ad te posse perduci. Pecuniae, quam des'rderas* ratio potest 
haberi, eaque babebitur— ego plus quam teci, facere non possum. Te 
tamen, id quod spero, omoium maximum et clarissimum ridere cupio, 
lb. 14. ^ *^ 
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against Antony : it was managed, on Plancus's side,* 
by Fundus ; on Lepidus's, by Laterensis, one" of 
his lieutenants ; a true friend to the republick, and 
zealous to engage his general to its interests; 
apd Lepidus himself dissembled so well, as to 
persuade them of his sincerity ; so that Plancus 
■was marching forward in great haste to join with 
him ; of which he gave Cicero a particular ac- 
€x>unt. 



Plancus to Cicero. 

" After I had written my letters, I thought it of 
** service to the publick, that you should be in- 
^* formed of what has since happened. My dili- 
** gence, I hope, has been of use both to myself 
** and to the commonwealth : for I have been treat- 
**ing with Lepidus by perpetual messages, that, 
** laying aside all former quarrels, he would be re- 
^' conciled, and succour the republick in common 
** with me, and shew more regard to himself, his 
*• children, and the city, than to a desperate aban- 
** doned robber ; in which case, he might depend 
** on my service and assistance for all occasions : I 
** transacted the affair by Laterensis. He pawned 
** his faith, that, if he could not keep Antony out 
" of hb province, he would pursue him by open 
** war ; begged that I Would come and join forces 
" with him, and so much the more, because Antony 
** was said to be strong in horse ; whereas Lepidus's 
'*' could hardly be called indifferent : for not many 
** days before, even out of his small number, ten, 
<* who were reckoned his best, came over to me. 
" As soon as I was informed of this, I resolved, 
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** without delay, to support Lepidus in the execu- 
** fion of his good intentions : I saw, of what bene- 
**fit my joining him would be, either for pur- 
** suing and destroying Antony's horse with mine, 
*' or for correcting and restraining, by the presence 
** of my army, the corrupt and disaffected part of 
" Lepidus's. Having made a bridge, therefore, in 
•* one day over the Isere, a very great river, in the 
"territory of the Allobroges, I passed with my 
" army on the twelfth of May : but, having been 
" informed that L. Antony was sent before, with 
" some horse and cohorts to Forum Julii, I had 
" sent my brother the day before with four thou- 
** sand horse, to meet with him, intending to follow 
** myself by- great journies with four legions, and 
" the rest of my horse, without the heavy baggage. 
" If we have any tolerable fortune for the repub- 
" lick, we shall here put an end to the aydaciou^ 
" ness of the desperate, and to all our own trouble : 
** but if the robber, upon hearing of my arrival, 
*^ should run back again into Italy, it will be Bru- 
** tus's part to meet with him there : who will not 
" be wanting, I know, either in counsel or cour- 
** age : but if that should happen, I will send my 
" brother also with the horse, 1;o follow and pre^ 
" serve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take 
"care of your health, and love me as I love 
"you.''* 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treach- 
erous pail, being determined, at all hazards, to sup- 
port Antony; and, though he kept him at a dis- 
■ tance for some time, and seemed to be constrained 



*Ep. Fam. x. 15. 
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at last, by bis own soldiers, to receive him ; yet that 
was only to save appearances, till be could do it 
with advantage and security to them both. His 
view in treating with Plancus, was, probably, to 
amuse and draw him so near to them, that, when 
he and Antony were actually joined, they might 
force him into the same measures, without his be- 
ing able to help it, or to retreat from them. When 
he was upon the point, therefore, of joining 
camps with Antony, he sent word to Plancus, who 
was within forty miles of him, to stay where he 
then was, tHl he should come up to him : but 
Plancus, suspecting nothing, thought it better still 
to march on ; till Laterensis, perceiving how things 
were turning, wrote him word in all haste, that 
neither Lepidus nor his army were to be trusted ; 
and that he himself was deserted ; " exhorting 
** Plancus to look to himself^ lest he should be 
'* drawn into a snare, and to perform his duty to 
^Hhe republick; for that he had discharged his 
>* faith, by giving him this warning,"* &c. 

Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transductions ; he acquaints him '^ that Lepi- 
« dus and Antony joined their camps on the 28th 
*« of May, and the same day marched forward to- 
** wards him : of all which he knew nothing, till 
"they were come within twenty miles of him: 
" that upon the first intelligence of it, he retreated 
** in all haste ; repassed the Isere, and broke down 
" the bridges which he had built upon it. that he 

*■* At LAtereiisis, vSr saoctissitniiK, suo chirograpbo mittit mihi Irte- 
ras, in eisque desperans de se, de exercitu, de Lepidi fide, qaereBS- 
que se destitutum: in quibus aperte denunciat, yideam ne fallar: 
suam fidem solutam esse, Reipub. ne desim. lb. 21. 
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'* might have leisure to draw all his forces togelh* 
" er and join them with • his colleague, D^ Brutus, 
" whom he expected in three days : — ^that Latere^- 
**8is, whose singular fidelity he should ever ac- 
" knowledge, when he found himself duped by Ler 
'^pidus,laid violent hands upon himself ; but, be- 
^'ing inteirupted in the act, was thought likely to 
" live : — he desires that Octavius might be sent U> 
^^ him with his forces ; or, if he could not tome io 
"person, that his army, however, might be sent, 
** since his interest was so much concerned in it : — 
"that a^ the whole body of the rebels was now 
" drawn into one camp, they ought to act against 
*' them with the whole force of the republick,"* 
&c. 

The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, whereia " he 
" calls the gods and meh to . witness that he had 
\^ nothing so much at heart, as the publick safi^ty 
" and liberty ; of which he should shortly b^ve 
** given them proofs, had not fortune prevented 
" him : for that his soldiers, by a general mutiny 
^' and sedition, had plainly forced him to take so 
"^great a multitude of citizens under his protec- 
" tion. He beseeches them, that, laying aside all 
"their private grudges, they would consult .the 
** good .of the whole republick ; nor in a time of 
"civil dissension, treat his cFemency, and that of 
" his army as criminal and traitorous."* 

D« Brutus on the other hand joined his army 
with Flancus, who acted with him for some time 

* £p. Fam. x. 23. f Ep. Fam. x. 35. ^ 
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with great concord and the affection of the whole 
province on their side ; which being signified in 
their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
still and courage to all the honest there. In a let-^ 
ter of Plancus to Cicero, ** you know,'' says he, 
*< I imagine, the state of our forces : in my camp 
^ there are three veteran legions, with one new, but 
'< tJae best of all others of that sort : in Brutus's, 
"iHte veteran legion, another of two years stand- 
" ing, eight of new levies : so that our whole army 
'' is great in number, little in strength ; for what 
<'^sm^l dependence there is on a frew soldier, we 
" have oft experienced to our cost If the Afri- 
" can troops, which are veteran, or Caesar's, should 
^* join us, we should willingly put all to the hazard 
<< of a battle : as I saw Caesar's to be the nearest, 
^< so I have never ceased to press him, nor he to 
'* assure me that he would come instantly, though 
'' I perceive that he had no such thought, and is 
** quite gone off* into other measures : yet, I have » 
" sent our friend Furnius again to him, with letters 
« and instructions, if he can possibly do any good 
"with him. You know* my dear Cicero, that 
« as to the love of young Caesar, it belongs to me 
" in common with you: for on the account either 
" of my intimacy with his uncle when alive, it was 
*' necessary for me to protect and cherish him ; or 
" because he himself, as far as I have been able to 
" observe, is of a most moderate and gentle dis- 
" position; or that, after so remarkable a friend- 
** ship with C. Caesar, it would be a shame for me 
"not to love him, even as my own child, whom 
"he had adopted for his son. But what I now 
"write, I write out of grief, rather than ill-will : 
" that Antony now lives ; that Lepidus is joined 

VOL. III. 30 
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*' Hpitb biio; ib^t ihey have no contemptible VBHf ; 
'^ Xh^i tbey bav^ bopes, and dare pursue ikeoi ; &» 
**' aU entirely owing to Caesar. I will bp« recall 
^' what U long since passed ; but if he bad eouw 
«' at the tkoe* when be himself declared thai he* 
'^ would, the wav would bare been either now 
'<ended» or removed to their great disadvantage 
^^ into Spain, a province utterly averse^ to tbeHu. 
*^ What motive, or whose counsels, drew Umoff from 
'*a part so glorious, nay, so necessary too, and 
** salutary to himself, and turned him so absurdljr. 
^* to the thoughts of a two months consulship, ii^ 
^^ the terrouir of all people, I cannot possibly c&mh^ 
^* prebend: His friends seem capable of deing^ 
^'rnuch good on this occasion^ both to faimsetf 
^^and the republick; and, above all others, you; 
''to whom be has greater obligations than anjr. 
''man living, es^cept myself; fori shall never for- 
" get that I am indebted ^to 3^ou for the greatesL 
** I have given orders to Furnius to treat with bipi 
^' on these affairs : and if I had as much authority 
"wilhbimasl ought, should do him great ser- 
" vice. We, in the mean time, have a very hard 
'< part to sustain in the war : for we neither think 
" it safe to venture a battle, nor yet, by turning 
^' our backs, to give the enemy an opportunity of 
'^ doing greater mischief to the republick : but if 
'^either Caesar would regard his honour, ortlie 
"African legions come quickly, we shall make 
'^you all easy from this quarter^ I b^ you to 
'* continue your affection to me, and assure your-' 
•* self that I am strictly yours.*'* 

* Ep. Fam. x. 24. 
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Upon the news of Lepidus^s union with Anlo- 
nj, tlie senate, after some little time spent in con- 
sidering the effects of it^ being encouraged bj the 
cohcoi^ of D. Brtitus and Plan^us, and depending 
on the fidelity of their united forces, yoted Le^ 
pidus on enemy, on the thirtieth of June ; and de- 
molished the gilt statue which they had lately 
erected to him : reserving still a liberty to him 
and his adherents of returning to their duty by 
the first 6f September.^ Lepidus's wife was M. 
Brutus's sister^ by whom he had sons, whose for- 
tunes were necessarily ruined by this vote, which 
confiscated the father's estate ; for which reason, 
Servilia, their grandmother, and Cassius's wife, their 
aunt, solicited Cicero very earnestly, either that 
the decree itself might not pass, or thai the chil- 
dren diould be excepted out of it: but Cicero 
wduld not consent to oblige thiBm. for since the 
first was thought necessary, the second followed of 
course : he gave Brutus, however) a particular ac- 
count of the case by letter. 



ClGSS9 to BftOTUS. 

'* Though I Was just going to write to you by 
'* Messala Corvinus, yet I would not let our friend 
^' Yetus come without a letter. The republick, 
^< Brutus, is now in the utmost danger, and, after 
^' we had conquered, we are forced again to fight 
^^ by the perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. Un 

* Lepidug ton aflbis, metis famiiisris prid. Kal. Qnint. iententlls 
omnibus hostis a semitn Jodicatus est ; caeterique qoi una cnm illo a 
Repab. defecerant: qntbus tamen ad sanitatem redeandi ante Kal. 
Sept. petestas ftctii est. £p. Fam. 12. 10. 
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** which occasion, when, for the care with which I 
** I have charged myself of the republick, I had 
<«many things to make me uneasy, yet nothing 
^^ vexed me more, than that I could not yield to tm 
^< prayers of your mother and sister ; for I imagin- 
« ed that I should easily satisfy you, on which I 
** lay the greatest stress- For Lepidus's case could 
" not by any means be distinguished from Antony's ; 
^* nay, in all people's judgment, was even worse ; 
** since, after he had received the highest honours 
<^ from the senate, and but a few days before bad 
^< sent an ei^cellent letter to them ; on a sudden '^he 
** not only received the broken remains of our ene- 
^* mies, but now wages a most cruel war against us 
"by land and sea; the event of which is wholly 
" uncertain. When we are desired, therefore, to 
>* extend mercy to his children, not a word is said, 
♦* why, if their father should conquer, (which the 
** gods forbid) we are not to expect the last pun- 
<< ishment from him. I am not ignorant how hard 
^* it is that children should suflfer for the crimes of 
** their parents; but it was wisely contrived by 
** the laws, that tlie love of their children should 
** make parents more affectionate to their country. 
" Wherefore, it is Lepidus who h cruel to his chil- 
*' dren, not he who adjudges Lepidiis an enemy : 
** for if, laying down his arms, he were to be con- 
** demned only of violence, in which no defehce 
" could be made for him, his children would suffer 
«« the same calamity by the confiscation of his estate. 
^* Yet wliat your mother and sister are now solicit- 
*' ing against, in favour of the children, the very 
*< same and oiuch worse, Lepidus, Antony, and oiir 
♦* other enemies, are, at this very moment threaten* 
^^ ing to us all. Wherefore, pur greatest hope is in 
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" you and your army: it is of the utmost conse- 
<' quence, both to the republick in general, and to 
*^ your honour and glory in particular, that, as I 
** wrote to you before, you come as soon as possi- 
<<ble into Italy; for the republick is in great 
" want, not only of your forces, but of your coun- 
*' sels. I served Vetus with pleasure, as you de- 
'< sired me, for his shigular benevolence and duty 
^< to you : I found him extremely zealous and af- 
" fectionate both to you and the republick : I shall 
** see my son, I hope, very soon ; for I depend on 
** his coming with you quickly to Italy."* 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, having 
heard from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 
4ime, and on the same subject, to Cicero. 



Brutvb to Cicero. 

** Other people's fears oblige me to entertain 
" some apprehensions myself on Lepidus's account : 
^^ if he should withdraw himself from us, (which 
^^ will prove I hope a rash and injurious suspicion 
•* of him) I beg and beseech you, Cicero, con- 
juring you, by our friendship, and your affection 
**to me, to forget that my sister's children are 
^* Lepidus's sons, and to consider me in the place 
** of their father. If I obtain this of you, you 
." will not scruple, I am sure, to do whatever you 
« can for them. Other people live differently with 
" their friends ; but I can never do enough for my 



€t 



* Ad Brat. 12. 
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^' Meter's cfaildien to satisfy ekher my uiclinatkHi 
<« or ny duty. But what is there in Wbieh hoDot 
''men can obli^ me, (}£ in reality I have deaerv^^ 
^ed to be obliged in any thing) or in wbidi ( 
*^ can be of seryioe to my moth^r^ sister, and the 
*'boys, if their unde Bmtus has not as aiich 
'' weaght with you .and the senate to protect, as 
''their father Le|»dus to hurt them? { feel sa 
''much uneasiness and indignation, that I neither 
" can nor ought to write more fully to you : tor il^ 
^' in a case so important and se necessary^ there 
" could be any occasion for words to excite and. 
^' confirm ybu, there is no hope that you wiH do 
'^ what I wish, and what is proper. Do not ex-- 
" i^ct, therefore, any long prayers from me : coo* 
^^sider only wlutt I am, and thai I ought toohh 
"tain it; either from Cicero, a man the most- in- 
^' timately united with me; or, without regard to 
" our private friendship, from a consular senator 
'^ of such eminence : pray send me word as soon 
'' as you can what you resolve to do. July the 
"first."* 

Cicero, perceiving from this letter, what he had 
no notion of before, how great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favour for his n^hews, prevailed 
with the senate to suspend the execution of their 
act, as far as it related to them, till the times were 
more settled.f 

Lepidus and Aiitony were no sooner joined^ 
than a correspondence was set on foot between them 

^AdBrnt. 13. 

t Sororif taae filiis qaam difigenter oonsnlaiD, tpero te ex antris et 
cz Bororii litteris cognltnniiD, etc. Ib« 16. it. 18.^ 
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and Ottta^a ; wfaos* fron the death of tfie consufe^ 
stewed but \aitAe ngsaedto the authority of Cteero^ 
or the seaate ; and wanted only a pretence^ for 
l>reakin|; with tiiem. He waited^ however, a whiles 
tO'See what became of Antony ; till^ finding him- 
self received and supported by Lepidus, he began 
to* tlvUk it bis best scheme to enter into the league 
wiihthem; and to concur in what seemed to be 
mere peculiarly his own part, the xlesisn of re* 
venging the death of his uncle. Instead, tberefote^ 
of prosecuting the war any farther, he was persua*- 
ded by Im friends^to make a demand of the consul- 
ship^ though he was not yet above twenty years old. 
This step shcicked and terrified the city ; not that 
the consulship could give him any power which his 
anny had not already given ; but as it indicated a 
dangerom and unseasonable ambition, grounded on 
a contempt of tl^ laws and the senate ; and/ above 
all, raised a just apprehension of some attempt 
against the publick liberty : since, instead of lead- 
ing his army where it was wanted and desired, 
against their enemies abroad, he chose to march with 
it towards Rome, as if he intended to subdue the 
republickitselfl 

There was a report spread in (he mean while 
through the empire, that Cicero was chosen consul : 
Brutus, mentioning it in a letter to him, says, '^ If 
'^ I should ever see that day, I shall then begin to 
** figure to myself the true form of a republick, 
^* subsisting by its own strength."* It is certain, 
that he might have been declared consul, by the 

* His lltteris scriplis te coDsuleai factnm audifiious; tom yeroln- 
ciptom proponere mibi Rempub. jastain et Jam suifi nitentein viribu!, 
8i istbnc Yidero. Ad Brut. 4. 
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unaDimous suffrage of the people, if be had de&ired 
it ; but, in times of such violence, the title of su- 
preme magistrate, without a real power to support 
it, would have exposed him only to more imme* 
diate danger and insults from the soldiers ; whose 
fastidious insolence in their demands^ was grown, 
as he complains, insupportable.^ Some old writers 
say, what the moderns take implicitly from them, 
that he was duped, and drawn in by Octavius, to 
favour his pretensions to the consulship, by the 
hopes of being made his colleague, and governing 
him in the office.f But the contrary is evident 
from several of his letters ; and that, of all men« 
he was the most averse to Octavius's design, and the 
most active in dissuading him from pursuing it 
Writing upon it to Brutus: **as to Caesar,*' says 
he, '^ who has been governed hitherto by my advice, 
<^ and is indeed of an excellent disposition, and 
*' wonderful firmness, some people, by most wick- 
^< ed letters, messages, and fallacious accounts of 
'^ things, have pushed him to an assured hope of 
** the consulship : As soon as I perceived it, I never 
^ ^< ceased admonishing him in absence, nor reproach- 
" ing his friends, who are present, and who seem to 
*' encourage his ambition : nor did I scruple to lay 
. ** open the source of those traitorous counsels in 
'*the senate: nor do I never remember the senate 
<< and the magistrates to have behaved better on 
'< any occasion : for it never happened before, in 
"voting an extraordinary honour to a powerful, or 
" rather most powerful man, (since power is now 

* Illadimur, Brnte, cum militiuii deliciis, turn ifflpentoris iosoleo- 
tia. lb. 10. 

t Platar. id Cic. 
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^measured by force and arms) that no tribune, or 
^any other magistrate, nor so much as a prirate 
^senator, would move for it: yet, in the midst of 
^ all this ikmnesB and virtue, the city is greatly 
^alarmed : for we are abused, Brutus, both by tiie 
^* licentiousness of the soldiers, and the insolence 
^of the general. Every one demands, to have as 
^^much power in the state, as he has means to ex* 
^^ tort it: no reason, no moderation,.no law, no cu9- 
^* torn, no duty is at all regarded, no judgment or 
^ofttnion of the citizens, no shame of posterity y^""* 
Ice. 



A. UA TIO. Ck« 64. OQM.-G. CI^OctaTkni. Q. FediM. 

What Cicero says in this letter, is very remarka- 
ble, ''that, in all this height of. young Caesar's 
'' power, there was not a magistrate, nor so much 
<' as a single senator, who would move for the de- 
"cree of his consulship :" the demand of it there- 
fore was made by a deputation of his officers ; and> 
when the senate received it more coldly than they 
expected, Cornelius, a centurion, throwing back his 
robe« and shewing them his sword, boldly declared, 
that, if they would not make him consul, that should. 
But Octavius himself soon put an end to their 
teruples, by marching with his legions in an hostile 
manner to the city ;t where he was chosen consul, 
. ^ -, 

♦ Ad Brat. 10. 

t CmmqUIdoii Yigesimo aetatii aDOO ifiTasit* admoiis hostiliter ad 
orbem legionibus, missisque, qui sibi exercitus oomioe depoicerent. 
VOL. III. 31 
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wit)i Q«. Pedius, bis kinsman, and obheir in part^f 
his uncle's eatatet in the month of SextiUs, wbicb^ 
on the account of this fortunate begUining of his 
honours, was callod afterwards from hfe own sui^, 
name, Au^stus*"^ 

Tbe first act of his ma^stracy was, to secure all 
the publick money which he found in Rome» and 
make a dividend of it to his soldiers. He con* 
plained loudly of tbe senate, ^^ that, in^ead of pay* 
<'ing bis army tbe rewards which they had de* 
^' creed to them, they were contriving to hai:aas 
^' them with perpetual toils, and to engage them 
'^ in fresh wars against Lepidus and Antony : and 
«< likeviise, that, in the commission granted, to ten 
<< senators, to provide lands for the legions after 
'< the war, they had not named him."t But there 
was no just ground for any such complaints; for 
those rewards were not decreed, nor intended to 
be distributed, till the war was quite ended ; and 
the leaving Caesar out of the commission, was 
not from any particular slight, but a general ex- 
ception of all who had the command of armies, as 
improper to be employed in such a charge ; though 
Cicero, indeed, was of a different opinion, and press- 
ed for their being taken in. D. Brutus and Plan* 
cus were excluded as well as Caesar ; and both of 
them seem, likewise, to have been disgusted at it ; 

Com quidem, cuiictante senatu, Cornelius oeotario, prinoeps iegaUonw, 
rejecto sarulo, osteodens gladii capulum, non dubitasset iDCBiift4i<» 
cere ; hie raciet, li tos dod faceritis. Suetoo. Aiig. c. Z^. 

* Seztilem mensem e suo co||pomine nominaTit, magis qnam Sep* 
tembrem, in quo erat natus, quia hoc sibi et primus consulatus, etc. 
Suet. Aug. 31. * 

t Appian. 3. MK 
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»o that Cicero, who was one of the number, in 
order to retriere the imprudence of a step which 
gave such offence, would not suffer his colleagues' 
to do any thing of moment, but reserved the whole 
affair to the arrival of Caes» and the rest.* 

But Caesar, being now wholly bent on chai^ng 
sides and ^neasures, was glad to catch at every oc- 
casion of quarrelling with the senate : he charged 
them with calling him a hoy, and treating him a^ 
such ;t ^nd found a pretext also against Cicerof 
himself, whom, after all the services received from 
him, his present views obliged him to abandon t 
for some busy informers haS told him, ** that Ci- 
•*cero had spoken of him in certain ambiguous 
*•' terms, which carried a double meaning, either of 

"advancing, or taking him off:" which Octa- 

vius was desirous to have reported every where, 
and believed in the worst sense. D. Brutus gave 
Cicero the first notice of it in the following let- 
ter : 



D. Bftutus, Efloperoiir, CooBttl-Etect, to M. T. Cec£Ao. 

" What I do not feel on my own account, my 
'^love and obligations to you make me feel on 
<< yours ; that is^ fear. For, after I had been often 
^iok), what I did not wholly slight, Labeo Se- 
*^ guliu% a man always like himself, just now informs 

* Cum ege lenfiBMni, da iis qui exercitos baberent, seDtentiam 
ferri oportere, iidem illi, qui solent, reclamaruot. Itaque excepU 
etiam estis, me YehemeDter repugnante— itaque cum qoidain de 
collegis Dostrifl agrariam cnratioDem lieurireott disturbayi rem, to- 
tamqae kitagram vobis reisfTtfri. Ej^. Fani xi. 21, it. 20, 23. 

t Dio. 1. 46. 318. Suet. Aug. 12. 
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^'me^ that be has been with Caesar, where there 
''was much discourse on you: tha^ Caesar hiiiH 
*' self had no other complaint against you, but for 
^' a certain saying, which he declared to have been 
''spoken by you; that ths yowi^ num was to 
^be praised, adorned^ taken ^s* but he would 
"not be so silly, he said, as to put.it into any 
" man's power to take Mm off. This, I 4are say, 
" was first carried to him, or forged by Segulius 
" himself, and did not come from the young man. 
^* Segulius had a mind, likewise, to persuade me, 
" that the veterans talk most angrily against you ; 
'^and that you are in danger from them ; and that 
*' the chief cause of their anger is, because neither 
'^ Caesar nor I am in the commission of the ten, but 
"all things transacted by your will and pleasure: 
^' upon hearing this, though I was then upon my 
" march, I did not think it proper to pass the Alps, 
<' till I could first learn how matters were going 
"amongst you,"t &c. 

To this Cicero answered : 

" The Gods confound that Segulius, the great- 
*' est knave, that is, or was, or ever will be» W bat ? 
" do you imagine, that he told this story only to 
"you,^tndto Caesar? he told the same to every 
" soul that he could speak with : I love you, how- 
<' ever, my Brutus, as I ought, for acquainting me 
" with it, how trifling soever it be : 'tis a sure sign 
" of your afiection. For, as to what Segulius says^ 

* Lauduidomt adolesceatem, onuiDdniii, toOefMhMii. Which fcul 
word signifieit either to raw to k/omoMin^ or^take $iM^'life, 

t Kp. Fam. xl 20. 
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'*of the complaint of the veterans, because you 
<' and Caesar were not in the commission, I wish 
" that r was not in it myself ; for what can be more 
" troublesome ? but, when I proposed, that those 
** who had Ihe command of armies should be in- 
'* eluded in it, the same men, who used to oppose 
"every thing, remonstrated against it; so that you 
•*^were excepted, whollv against my vote and opin- 
"ion,"* &c. 

As for the story of the words, he treats it, we 
sec, as too contemptibiS to deserve an apology, or 
the pains of disclaiming it ; and it seems indeed in- 
credible, that a man of his prudence could ever 
say them. If he had harboured such a thought, or 
had been tempted on any Occasion, to throw out 
such a hint, we might have expected to find it in 
his letters to Brutus; yet, on the contrary, he 
speaks always of Octavius in terms highly advan- 
tageous, even where he was Ukely to give disgust 
by it. But nothing was more common, than to 
have sayings forged for hisj which he had never 
spoken ; and this was one of that sort ; contrived 
to instil a jealousy into Qctavius, or to give him a 
handle, at least, for breaking with Cicero, which, in 
his present circumstances, he was glad to lay hold 
of: and, when the story was once become publick^ 
and supposed to have gained credit with Octavius, 
it is not strange to^find it taken up by the writers 
of the following ages, Velleius and Suetonius; 
though not without an intimation from the latter 
of its suspected credit.t 

4*£p. Fam. 21. 
t Veil. Pftt. 2. tt2. Sttetoo. Aog. c. 12. 
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While the city was in the utmoffl constematioD 
on Caesar's approach with his army, two veteran 
k^ons, from Africk, happened to arriye io the 
Tiber, and were received as a succour sent to 
them from heaven : but this joy lasted not Umg ; 
for, presently after their landing, being corrupted 
by the other soldiers, they deserted the senate, 
who sent for them, and joined themselves to Cae- 
sar. PoUio, likewise, about the same time, vritfa 
two of his best legions from Spain, came to the 
assistance of Antony and Lepidus : so that all the 
veterans of the western pin of the empire were 
now plainly forming themselves into one body, to 
revenge the death of their old general. The. con- 
sent of all these armies, and tl^ unexpected turn 
of Antony's affairs, stalfgered the fidelity of Plan- 
cus, and induced him al^ at last to desert his col- 
league, D. Brutus, with whom he had hitherto 
acted with much seeming concord: Pollio made 
his peace, and good terais for him with Antoiiy 
and Lepidus ; and soon after brought him over to 
their camp, with all his troops. 

D. Brutud, being thu? abandoned, and left to 
shift for himself, with a needy, mutinous ailny; 
eager to desert, and ready to give him up to his 
enemies, had no other way to save himself, than by 
flying to his namesake in Macedonia : but the dis- 
tance was so great, and the country so guarded, 
that he was often forced to change his road, for 
fear of being taken-; till, having dismissed all bis 
attendants, and wandered for some time alone, in 
disguise and distress, he committed himself to 
the protection of an old acquaintance and host. 
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whom be had formeirly obliged ; where, ' either 
through treachery or accident be was surprised 
by Antony's soldiers, who immediately killed 
bam and returned with his head to their ge- 
neral.* 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice in the manner 
of suffering his death ; unworthy of the man who 
bad killed Caesar, and commanded armies. Bui 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably suspect them to be forged by those 
who were disposed to Ihrow all kinds of contumely 
on the murderers of Caesar.f 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
republican party, was a law contrived by Caesar, 
and published by his colleague, Pedius, « to bring 
" to trial and justice all those who had been con- 
<'cerned, either in advising, or affecting Caesar's 
*'death:"in consequence of whidb, all the con- 
spirators were presently impeached, in form, by 
difierent accusers ; and, as none of them ventured 
to appear to their citations, they were all con- 
demned of course ; and, by a second law, interdie- 
ted from fire and water: Pompey, also, though he 
had borne no part in that act, was added to iht 
number, as an irreconcileable enemy to the Cae- 
sarian cause : after which, Caesar, to make amende 
for the unpopularity of his law, distributed to the 

♦ Veil. Pat. 2. 64. App. I. 3, MS. 
t Seme. Ep. 82. «3. Dio. 1. 46. 32*. Val. Mar. 9. 13. 
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citizens tlie legacies which his uncle had left them, 
by will** 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Plancus himself prove treadieroHs ; 
and, for that reason, was constantly pressing Bru- 
tus and Cassius to hasten to Italy, as the most ef- 
fectual means to prevent it : every step that Cae- 
sar took confirmed his apprehensions, and made 
him more importunate with them to come, espe- 
cially after the union of Antony and Lepidus. In 
his letters to Brutus, <* Fly to us," says he, ^< I be« 
^^ seech you, and exhort Cassius to the same; 
** for there is no hope of liberty but from your 
" troops.t If you have any regard for the repub- 
** lick, for which you were born, you must do it 
*^ instantly ; for the war is renewed by the incon- 
^< stancy of Lepidus ; and Caesar's army, which 
'^ was the best, is not only of no service to us> but 
*«even obliges us to call for your's: as soon as 
^' ever you touch Italy, there is not a man, whom 
^ we can call a* citizen, who will not immediately 
" be in your camp. We have D. Brutus, indeed, 
'^ happily united with Plancus : but you are not 
*^ ignorant how changeable men's minds are, and 
**how infected with party, and how uncertain the 
^^ events of war: nay, should we conquer, as I 
•* hope we shall, there will be a want of your ad- 
'^ vice and authority to settle all affairs. Help us 
*^ therefore, for God's sake ; and as soon as posst- 
** ble : and assure yourself, that you did not do a 

*App. i.3. 586. Dio. 46. 322. 

* Quamobrem ad?ola, obsecro— hoi-tare idem per liUeras Cassium. 
Spes libertatis noaquam nisi io Testroniin castronim priiicipiis est. 
Ad Brut. 10. 
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** greater service to your country on the Ides of 
** March, when you freed it from slavery, than you 
** will do by coming quickly."* 

After many remonstrances also of the same kind, 
he wrote also the following letter. 



Cicero to Brutus* 

" After I had oftien exhorted you, by letters, to* 
^^ come as soon as possible to the relief of the re- 
^^publick, and bring your army into Italy, and 
" never imagined that your own people had any 
" acruples about it ; I was desired by that most 
''prudent and diligent woman, your mother, all 
'' whose thoughts and c*ares are employed on you, 
'^ that I would come to her on the twenty-fourth 
^'of July; which I did, as I ought, without de* 
<' lay. When I came, I found Casca, Labeo, and 
** Scaptius with her. She presently entered into 
^'the affair, and asked my opinion, whether we 
^'should send for you to Italy; and whether I 
"thought it best for you to come, or to con- 
^Uinue abroad. I declared, what I took to be 
** the most for your honour and reputation, that, 
'' without loss of time, you should bring present 
'* help to the tottering and declining state. For 
<^ what mischief may not one expect from that 
*'war, where the conquering armies refused to 
** pursue a flying enemy ? where a general, unhurt, 
''unprovoked, possessed of the highest honours, 

* Subvont icitnr, per DeoR, idque qnam primnm : tibique persuade, 
non te Idibos Martiis, quibus servituteni a tuis civibus repulisti, plus 
profaisse patriae* qoain, si mature yeneris, profuturum. lb. 14. 
VOL. III. 32 
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<< and the greatest fortunes, with a wife» dittdren, 
'<and near relation to you, baa declared war 
^' against the commonwealth 1 I may add, where, 
*' in so great a doncord of the senate and people, 
^ there resides still so much disorder within the 
^ walls ; but the greatest grief which I feel, while 
^ I am now writing, is to reflect, that, when the 
*' republick had taken my word for a y&uth, or 
'< rather a htni^ I shall hardly have it in my power 
*^ to make good what I promised for him. For it 
^* is a thing of much greater delicacy and moment, 
'< to engage one's self for another's sentiments and 
*^ principles, especially in affairs of importance, 
''than for money: for money may be paid, and 
*^the loss itself be tolerable: but how can you 
^ pay what are engaged for to the republick, un- 
'* less he, for whom you stand engaged, will suf- 
'' fer it to be paid ? yet, I am still in hopes to hold 
^ him ; though many are plucking him away from 
^ me : for his disposition seems good, though his 
^ age be flexible, and many always at hand to cor- 
«^ rupt him ; who, by throwing in his way the 
^* splendour of false honour, tbiidL themselves sure 
^ of dazzling his good sense and understanding. 
** Wherefore, to sJl my other labours, this new 
'' one is added, of setting all engines at work to 
«* hold fast the young man, lest I incur the impu- 
^ tation of rashness. Though what rashness is it 
''after all? for, in reality, f bound him, for whom 
"I was engaged more strongly than myself: dot 
^' has the republick, as yet, any cause to repent, 
f^ that I was his sponsor : since he has hitherto been 
'« the more firm and constant in acting for us, as 
" well from his own temper, as for my promise. 
'•The greatest difficulty In the republick, if I 
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h mistake not, is the want of money : for honest 
^ men grow every day more and more averse to 
^^tbe name of tribute; and what was gathered 
*^ from the hundredth penny, where the rich are. 
^^ shamefully rated, is all spent in rewarding the two 
^' legions. There is an infinite expense upon us, to 
** support the armies, which now defend us ; and 
<* also yours ; for our Cassiuia seems likely to come 
'^sufficiently provided. But I long to talk over 
^'this, and many other things, with you in person ; 
f^ and that quickly. As to your sister's children, 
*• I did not* wait, Brutus, for your writing to me : 
^'the times themselves, since the war will be 
<' drawn into length, reserve the whole affair to 
'< you : but, from the first, when I could not fore^ 
'< see the continuance of the war, I pleaded the 
^' cause of the children in the senate, in a manner, 
<< which you have been informed of, I guess, by 
*' your mother's letters : nor can there ever be any 
<< case, where I will not both say and do, even at 
<< the hazard of my life, whatever I think agreeable 
'< either to your inclination or to your mterest. 
" The twenty-sixth of July."* 

In a letter likewise to Cassius, he says, ^< we wish 
**to see you in Italy as soon as possible ; and shall 
''imagine that we have reciovered the republick 
" when we have you with us. We had conquered 
*^ nobly if Lepidus had not received the routed, dis- 
" armed, fugitive Antony : wherefore Antony him- 
*' self was never so odious to the city as Lepidus is 
"now ; for he began a war upon us from a turbu- 
** lent state of things ;' this man firom peace and vie- 

* Ad Brut. 18. 
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" tory. We have the consuls elect to oppose him ; 
^< in whom indeed we have great hopes ; yet not 
'* without an anxious care for the uncertain events 
^'of battles. Assure yourself, therefore, that all 
" our dependence is on you and your Brutus ; that 
*^you are both expected, but Brutus immedi- 
«ately."*&c. 

But, after all these repeated remonstrances of 
Cicero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seemed to have 
entertained the least thought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come so readily, and was not so 
much expected as Brutus ; who, before the battle 
of M odena, had drawn down all his legions to the 
sea-coast, and kept them at ApoUonia and Dyrr- 
hachium, waiting the event of that action, and 
ready to embark for Italy if any accident had made 
his assistance necessary ; for which Cicero highly 
commends him.f But, upon the news of Antony's 
defeat, taking all the danger to be over, be marched 
away directly to the remotest parts of Greece and 
Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of Dolabella ; 
and from that time seemed deaf to the call of the 
senate, and to all Cicero's letters, which urged him 
so strongly to come to their relief. It is difficult 
at this distance to penetrate the motives of his con- 
duct ; he had a better opinion of Lepidus than the 
rest of his party had ; and being naturally positive, 
might afiect to slight the apprehensions of Lepidus's 

* £p. Fam. 12. 10. 

i Tiium coosilium Tehementer laudo, qaod non prius exercitam 
Apollooia Djrrhacbioque movisti, quam de Aotonii fagaaudisU, Biu* 
ti eniptione, popult Romaui victoria. Ad Brut. 2. 
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treachery, which was the chief ground of their cal- 
ling so earnestly for him. But he bad other rea- 
sons also, which were thought to be good : since 
some of his friends at Rome, as we may collect from 
Cicero's letter, were of a different mind from Cicero 
on the subject of his coming. They might suspect 
the fidelity of his troops ; and that they were not 
sufficiently confirmed and attached to him, to be 
trusted in the field against the veterans in Italy ; 
whose example and invitation, when they came to 
face each other, might possibly induce them to de- 
sert, as the other armies had done, and betray their 
commanders. But whatever was their real motive, 
D. Brutus, who was the best judge of the state of 
things at home, was entirely of Cicero's opinion ; 
he saw himself surrounded with veteran armies, dis- 
affected to the cause of liberty ; koew the perfidy 
of Lepidus;.the ambition oi young Caesar; and 
the irresolution of his colleague, Plancus ; and ad- 
monished Cicero, therefore, in all his letters, to urge 
his namesake to hasten his march to them."^ So 
that, on the whole, it seems reasonable to believe, 
that if Brutus and Cassius had marched with their 
armies towards Italy, at the time when Cicero first 
pressed it, before the defection of Plancus and the 
death of Decimus, it must have prevented the im- 
mediate ruin of the republick. 

The want of money, of which Cicero complains 
at this time, as the greatest evil that they had to 
struggle with, is expressed also very strongly in 
anotner letter to Cornificius,the proconsul of Africk, 

* De Bruto aatem nihil adbnc certi. Qnem ego, qoemadmoduin 
praecipis, pri?ati8 litteris ad bellum commune yoeare non desino. £p. 
Fam. xi. 25. it. 26. 
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Vfao was urging him to provide a fund for the sup- 
port of bis legions : ** As to the expense/' says be, 
^ which you nave made, and are making, in your 
^ military preparations, it is not in my power to 
,^* help you ; because the senate is now without a 
*' head, by the death of the consuls, and there is an 
"incredible scarcity of money in the treasury; 
" which we are gathering, however, from all quar- 
*' ters to make good our promises to the troops that 
** deserved it of us ; which c*annot be done in my 
♦^ opinion without a tribute."* This tribute was a 
sort of capitation-tax, proportioned to each man's 
substance, but had been wholly disused in Rome 
irom tiie conquest of IVf acedonia by Paulus Aemilius, 
which Airnished money and rents sufficient to ease 
the city ever after of that burthen, till the necessity 
of the present times obliged them to renew itf But 
fr^m what Cicero intimates of the general aversion 
to the revivalof it, one cannot help observing the 
fatal effects of that indolence and luxury, which had 
effected even the honest part of Rome : who, in 
this utmost exigency of the riepublick, were shocked 
ai the very mention of jin extraordinary tax, and 
would not part with the least share of their money 
for the defence even of their liberty : the conse- 
quence of which was, what it must always be in 
the like case, that, by starving the cause, they found 
not only their fortunes, but their lives also soon 

* He samptu, quem te in rem militarem facere ei fecisse diois, nibil 
Mile possam tibi opitulari« propterea qaod et orbns fenatns, eoninlibiM 
amissts, et incredibiles aoguitiae pecuuiae publieae, etc. Ep. Fan. 18. 
30: 

t At Perae rege devicto Paalus, com Macedonicis opibiii Teterem 
atqne hereditariam nrbis nostrae panpertatem eo asque satlanet, nt 
illo tempore primam populas Romanas tribaU praestandi onere se li- 
beraret.— Val. Max. 4. 3. it. Plin. ttist. N. 33. 3. 
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after at the mercy of their enemies. Cicero has a 
reflection in one of his speeches^ that seems applica- 
ble also to the present case, and to be verified by the 
example of these times. '^ The republick," says he* 
<*]s attacked always with greater vigour than it id 
^* defended; for the audacious and profligate^ 
^< prompted by their natural enmity to it, are easily 
<< mipelled to act upon the least nod of their lead- 
<^ ers ; whereas fhe honest, I know not why, are 
^' generally slow and unwilling to stir ; and neglect'- 
<* mg always the beginning of things, are never 
^^ roused to exert themselves, but by the last neces- 
^' sity ; so that through irresolution and delaj, when 
^ they would be glad to compound at last for their 
*^ quiet, at the expense even of their honour, they 
(( commonly lose them both.""* 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con- 
duct of Cassius from that charge of violence and 
cruelty, .which he is said to have practised, in ex* 
acting money and other necessaries from the cities 
of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable war, 
irtiere he must either conquer or perish, with the 
republick itself, and where his legions were not 
amy to be supported but rewarded : ibe revenues of 
the empire were exhausted; contributions came in 
sparingly; and the states abroad were alL desirous 
to stand neuter, as doubtful of the issue, ajfid unr 
willing to ofiend either side. Fnder these diffi- 
culties, where money was necessary, and no way 
of procuring it but force, extortion became law- 
ful ; the necessity of the end justified the means ; 
and when the safety of the empire, and the liberty 

"^ Pro S«ztio 47. 
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of Rome were at stake* it was no time to listen to 
scruples. This was Cassius's way of reasoning, 
and the ground of his acting; who applied all his 
thoughts to support the cause that he had under- 
taken ; and kept his eyes, as Appian says, whoUy 
fixt upon the war, as a gladiator upon his antago- 
nist.* 

' Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupulous, contented himself ge* 
nerally with the regular methods of raising money ; 
and, from his love of philosophy and the politer 
studies, haying contracted an affection for the cities 
of Greece, instead of levying contributions, used 
to divert himself wherever he passed with seemg 
their games and exercises, and presiding at their 
philosophical disputations ; as if travelling rather 
for curiosity than to provide materials for a bloody 
war.f When he and Cassius, therefore, met, the 
difference of their circumstances shewed the dif- 
ferent effects of their conduct. Cassius without 
receiving a penny from Rome, came rich and am- 
ply furnished with all the stores of war : Brutus, 
who had received large remittances from Italy, 
came empty and poor, and unable to support him- . 
self without the help of Cassius, who was now forced 
to give him a third part of that treasure which he 
had been gathering with so much envy to himself 
for the common service.^ 



•c fAomt rot in\tfM9 cc^f«^. App. 1. 4. 667. 

f *0 ii B(dbT»( on ytfrnro, xeci ^x<A%a.fjMt w luu ^Amuoct cert ma ^Ktn^imu 
WK, *}4ffe$f» App. 1. 4. 667. 

I Plutarch, io Bruto. , 
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While Cicero was taking all this pains, and 
struggling thus gloriously in the support of their 
expiring liberty, Brutus, who was natut^ly pee- 
vish and querulous, being particularly chagrined 
by the unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judg- 
ing of counsels by events, was disposed at last to 
throw all the blame upon him ; charging him chief* 
ly, that, by a profusion of honours on young Cae- 
sar, he had inspired him with an ambition incom- 
patible with the safety of the republick, arid arm* 
ed him with that power which he was now em- 
ploying to oppress it : whereas the truth is, that 
by those honours Cicero did not intend to give 
Caesar any new power, but to apply that which he 
had already acquired by his own vigour, to the 
publick service and the ruin of Antony ; in which 
he succeeded even beyond expectation ; and would 
certainly have gained his end, had he not been 
prevented by accidents which could not be fore- 
seen. For it is evident, from the facts above men- 
tioned, that he was always jealous of Caesar, and, 
instead of increasing, was contriving some check 
to his authority, till, by the death of the consuls^ 
he slipt out of his hands, and became too strong 
to be managed by him any longer. Brutus, by 
being at such a distance, was not well apprized of 
the particular grounds of granting those honours ; , 
but Decimiis, who was all the wBile in Italy, saw 
the use and necessity of them, and seems to hint, 
in some of his letters, that they ought to have de- 
creed still greater.* 

* Mirabiliter, mi Brute, laetor, mea consilia, measqae sententias a 
te probari, de Decemviris, de ornaodo adolescente. £p. Fam. xi. 14* 
it. 20. 

VOL. III. 33 
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But whatever Brutus, or any one else, may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero's conduct, firom the 
time of Caesar's death to bis own, we shall find it, 
in all respects, uniform, great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand point which he had ill 
view, the liberty of his country : whereas, if we at- 
tend to Brutus's, we cannot help observing in it 
something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself, in his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigour of a Stoick, and the severity rf 
an old Roman ; yet, by a natural tenderness and 
compassion, was oft betrayed into acts of an e^- 
minate weakness. To restore the liberty of liis 
country, he killed his friend and benefactor ; and 
declares, that, for the same cause, he would have 
killed even his father:* yet he would not take 
Antony's life, though it was a necessary sacrifice 
to the same cause. When Dolabella had basely 
murdered Trebonius, and Antony openly approv- 
ed the act, he could not be persuaded to make re* 
prisals on C. Antony : but, through a vain osten- 
tation of clemency, suffered him to live, though 
with danger to himself. When his brolher-in-law» 
Lepidus, was declared an enemy, he expressed an 
absurd and peevish resentment of it, for the sake 
of his nephews, as if it would not have been in his 
power to have repaired their fortunes, if the re- 
publick was ever restored ; or, if not, in their fa- 
ther's. How contrary is this to the spirit of that 
old Brutus, from whom he derived his descent* 
and whdm, in his general conduct, he pretended 

* -Non concesserim, qaod in illo non tiili, sed ne patri quidem 
meo, si re?ivi8cat, nt, patieate me, plus Icdbus ac senatu possit. [Ad 
Brut. 16.J sed domiaum, ne parentem quidem, majores ooatri Tolue- 
runt esse. [lb« 17.] 
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to imitate ? be blames Cicero for dispeasiog hon* 
ours too largely, yet claims an infinite share of 
them to himself; and, when he had seized, by his 
private authority, what the senate, at Cicero's mo- 
tion* confirmed to him, the most extraordinaiy com- 
mand which had been granted to any man ; he de- 
clares himself an enemy to all extraordinary com- 
missions, in what hands soever they were lodged."^ 
This inconsistency in bis character would tempt us 
tp believe, that he was governed, in many cases, by 
the pride and haughtiness of his temper, rather 
than by any constant and settled jx^inciples of phi- 
losophy, of which he is commonly thought so strict 
an observer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding tlie peevish- 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of serv- 
ing and supporting him to the very last : As soon 
as he perceived Caesar's intention of revenging 
his uncle's death, he took all imaginable pains to 
dissuade him from it, and never ceased from ex- 
horting him by letters to a reconciliation with 
Brutus, and the observance of that amnesty, which 
the senate had decreed, as the foundation of the 
publick peace. This was certainly the best ser- 
vice which he could do, either to Brutus or the re- 
publick ; and Atticus, imagining that Brutus would 
be pleased with it, sent him a copy of what Cice- 
ro had written on that subject: but, instead of 
pleasing, it provoked Brutus only the more : he 
treated it as base and dishonourable, to ask any 
thing of a boy, or to imagine the safety of Bni- 

* Ego eerie-— cum ipsa re bellam geram, hoc est cam regno, et 
imperils eztraordiOAriii et domioatlone et potentia Ad Brat. 17. 
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tus to depend on any one but himself: and si^fi- 
ed bis mind upon it, botb to Cicero and Atticus, 
in such a style, as confirms what Cicero bad long 
before observed, and more than once declared of 
him, " that his letters were generally churlish, un- 
'* mannerly, and arrogant; and, that he regai'ded 
** neither what, or to whom he was writing.'* But 
their own letters to each other will be the best 
vouchers of ^hat 1 have been remarking, and ena* 
ble us to form the surest judgment of the different 
spirit and conduct of the men. After Brutus, 
therefore, had frequently intimated his dissatisfao 
tion and dislike of Cicero's management, Cicero 
took occasion, in the following letter, to lay open 
the whole progress of it, from the time of Caesar's 
death, in order to shew the reasonableness and ne- 
cessity of each step. 



CiccEo to Beutus. 

** You have Messala now with you. It , is not 
** possible, therefore, for me to explain by letter, 
^'though ever so accurately drawn, the present 
** state of our affairs so exactly as he, who 
**not only knows them all more perfectly, but 
^< can describe them more elegantly than any man : 
"for I would not have you imagine, Brutus, 
** (though- there is no occasion to tell you, what 
*« you know already yourself, but that I cannot pass 
*' over in silence such an excellence of all good 
" qualities :) I would not have you imagine, I say, 
** that, for probity,* constancy, and zeal for the re- 
*< publick, there is any one equal to him ; so that 

J . ■ ■ «l^ ■ ■■»— — ^1 I ■ .. I n il — <M^»^^— — , ,,^ , ... . ■ — 

*AdAtt«. 1,3. 
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^'eloquence, in which he wonderfully excels, 
'' scarce finds a place among his other praises : 
^ since, even in that, his wisdom shines the most 
" eminent, by his having formed himself with so 
** much judgment and skill to the truest manner of 
** speaking. Yet his industry all the while is so 
*^ remarkable, and he spends «o much of his time 
*^ in study, that he seems to owe but little to his 
*' parts, which still are the greatest. But I am 
" carried too far by my love for him : for it is not 
'^ the purpose of this epistle to praise Me^sala, es- 
Bcially to Brutus, to whom his virtue is not 
less known, than to myself; and these very stud- 
** ies, which I am prabing, still more : whom, when 
•* I could not part with without regret, I comfort- 
"ed myself by reflecting, that, by his going 
" away to you, as it were, to my second self, he 
" both discharged his duty, and pursued the sur- 
** est path to glory. But so much for that.* I 

* Pablios Valerius Messala Corvinus, of wlioni Cicero here gives so 
fine a character, wafl one of Uie noblest, as well as the most accom* 
plisbed persons of his age, who lived long afterwards, the general fa- 
Toarite of all parties, and a principal ornament of Augustus's court. 
Being in arms with Brutus, he was proscribed of course by the.Tri* 
nmrirate, yet wus expected soon after by a special edict ;. but refiised 
the benefit of that grace, and adhered to the cause of liberty, till he 
saw it expire with his friend. After the battle of PhiKppi, the 
troops that remained, freely offered themselres to his command ; hot 
he chpse to accept peace, to which he was invited by the conqueror8« 
and surrendered himself to Antony, with whom he had a particular ac- 
quaintance. When Caesar was defeated not long after, by S. Pompey, 
on the coast of Sicily, being in the utmost distress and danger of life, 
he committed himself, with one domesticfc, to the fidelity of JMcs- 
sala ; who, instead of revenging himself on one who had so lately 
proscribed and set a price upon his bead, generously protected and pre- 
served him. He continued still in the friendship of Antony, till the 
scandal of Antony's life, and slavish obsequiousness to Cleopatra, 
threw him wholly into the interests of Caesar, b^ whom he was de- 
clared consul, in Antony's place, greatly intrusted in the battle of 
Actium ; and honoured at last with a triumph, for reducing the re« 
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** come now, after a long interyal, to consider a 
*< certain letter of yours, in which, while you al-» 
, ** low me to have done well in many things, you 
*^ find fault with me for one ; that, in conferring ho* 
** nours, I was too free, and even prodigal. You 
" charge me with this ; others, probably, with being 
" too severe in punishing, or you yourself perhaps 
*< with both : if so, I desire that my judgment and 
*^ sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 
"you: not that I mean to justify myself by the 
" authority of Solon, the wisest of the seven, and 
'< the only legislator of them all ; who used to say, 
^' that the publick weal was comprised in two 
*' things, rewards and punishments ; in which, how-^ 
" ever, as in every thing else, a certain medium 
** and temperament is to be observed. But it is 
** not qiy design, at this time, to discuss so great a 
'^subject: I think it proper only, to open the 
** reasons of my votes and opinions in the senate, 
" from the beginning of this war. After the death 
^ of Caesar, and those your memorable Ides of 
" March, you cannot forget, Brutus, what I de- 

belNoos Gftuls to their obedieDca. He it celebrated by ail writen, 
as one of* the fir«t orators of Rome : and, haviog been the diseiple ef 
Cicero, was thought by 8oine» to excel even his master, io the sweet- 
ness and correctness of his style ; presenring always a dignity, and Ee- 
moostrating his nobility, by the very manner of his speaking. To 
Xhto perfection of his eloquence, he had added all the accomplish* 
ments of the other liberal arts ; was a great admirer of Socrates, and 
the severer studies ef philosophy, yet an eminent patron of all the 
wits and poets of those times. Tibullns was the constant oompaniott 
of all his foreign expeditions, which he celebrates in his elegies ; and 
Horace, in one of his odes, calls for his choicest wines, for the e»- 
tertainment of so noble a guest. Yet this polite and amiable man, 
impaired by sickness, and worn out at last by age, is said to have out- 
lived his senses and memory, till he had forgotten even his very name. 
See App. p. 611. 736. Tacit. OmI. 18. Quintil. x. 1. TibnII. fikf. 
Lib. I. 7. Hor.Carm.3.21. Piin. Hist. N. 7. 24. 
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« clared to have been omitted by you, and what 
" a tempest I fotesaw banging over the republick : 
** you had freed us from a great plague ; wiped off 
'* a great stain from the Roman people ; acquired 
•* to yourselves divine glory : yet all the equipage 
^* and furniture of kingly power was left still to 
'^ Lepidus and Antony ; the one inconstant, the 
<' other vicious ; both of them afraid of peace, and 
^^ enejnies to the publick quiet. 'While these men 
'* were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the re- 
'^publick, we had no guard about us to oppose 
" them ; though the whole city was eager and 
^' unanimous in asserting its liberty : I was then 
'* thought too violent ; while you, perhaps, more 
" wisely, withdrew yourselves from that city, which 
*'you had delivered, and refused the help of all 
** Italy, which offered to arm itself in your cause. 
" Wherefore, when I saw the city in the hands of 
♦» traitors, oppressed by the arms of Aiitony, and 
** that neither you nor Cassius could be safe in it ; 
<^ I thought it time for me to quit it too : for a 
« city overpowered by traitors, without the means 
** of relieving itself, is a wretched spectacle : , Yet 
^^ my mind, dways the same, and ever fixed on the 
•* love of my country, could not bear the thought 
"of leaving it in its distress: in the midst, there- 
** fore, of my voyage to Greece, and in the very 
*' season of the Etesian winds, when an uncommon 
<^ south wind, as if displeased with my resolution,. 
**had driven me back to Italy, I found you at 
" Velia, and was greatly concerned at it ; for you 
•^ were retreating, Brutus ; were retreating, I say ; 
" since your Stoicks will not allow their wise man 
^ to fly. As soon as I came to Rome, I exposed 
** myself to the wickedness and rage of Antony ; 
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<^ and, when I had exasperated him against me, be* 
^' gan to enter into measures in the very manner of 
"the Brutuses, (for such are peculiar to your 
" blood) for delivering the republick. I*shall omit 
'^ the long recital of what followed, since it all re- 
'^ lates to myself; and observe only, that young 
" Caesar, by whom, if we will confess the truth, 
'* we subsist at this day, flowed from the source of 
^^ my counsels. I decreed him no honours, Bru- 
^ tusybut what were due ; none but what were ne* 
** cessary : for as soon as we began to recover any 
^' liberty, and before the virtue of D, Brutus had 
*^ yet shewn itself so far, that we could know its 
*^ divine force ; and while our whole defence was 
'* in the boy who repelled Antony from our necks; 
** what honour was not really due .to him ? though 
" I gave him nothing yet but the praise of words, 
^' and that but moderate. I decreed him indeed a 
"legal command: which, though it seemed ho- 
" nourable to one of that age, was yet necessary 
^ "to one who had an army: for what is an army 
^^ " without the command of it ? Philip voted him a 
" statue ; Servius the privilege of suing, for offices 
" before the legal time ; which was shortened still 
*^ by Servitius : nothing was then thought too 
*' much : but we are apt, I know not how, to be 
" more liberal^ in fear, than grateful in success. 
" When D. Brutus was delivered from the siege, 
" a day of all others the most joyous to the city^ 
" which happened also to be his birth-day, I die* 
" creed that his name should be ascribed for ever 
" to that day, in the publick kalendars. In which 
"I followed the example of our ancestors who 
" paid the same honour to a woman, Larentia ; at 
" whose altar your priests perform sacred rites in 
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** the Velabnim : by giving this to D. Brutus, my 
'^ design was, to fix in' the kalendars a perpetual 
** memorial of a most acceptable victory: but I 
** perceived, on that day^ that there was more male- 
"volence than gratitude in many of the senate. 
" During these same days, I poured out honours 
^* Tsince you will have it so) on the deceased Hir 
'U1US9 Pansa, and Aquila; and who can find fault' 
" with it, but those, who, when fear is once over, 
*« forget their past danger ? But, besides the grate- 
** ful remembrance of services, there was an use in 
^* it, which reached to posterity : for I was desirous, 
*'tbat there should remain an eternal monument 
'* of the publick hatred to our most cruel ene- 
'^ mies. There is one thing, 1 doubt, which does 
"not please you; for it does not please your 
"friends here; who, though excellent men, nave 
*' but little experience in publick affairs ; that I 
*' decreed an ovation to Caesar : but for my part, 
" (though I may perhaps be mistaken, for I am 
** not one of those who approve nothing but what 
" is my own,) I cannot but think, that I have ad- 
" vised nothing more prudent during this war. 
" Why it is so, is not proper to be explained, lest 
" I be thought to have been more provident in it 
" than grateful : but even this is too much : let us 
" pass, therefore, to other things. I decreed ho- 
"nourstoD. Brutus; decreed them to Plancus: 
" they must be men of great souls who are attract- 
" ed bv glory : but the senate also is certainly 
" wise m trying every art that is honest, by which 
" it can engage any one to the service of the re- 
^^ publick. But I am blamed in the case of Lepi- 
^^ dus ; to whom, after i had raised a statue in the 
VOL. III. 34 
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« rostra, I presently threw it down. My view in 
*^ that honour, was to reclaim him from desperate 
'^ measures ; but the madness of an inconstant maa 
" got the better of my prudence ; nor was there 
** yet so much harm in erecting, as good in demo- 
<< lishing the statue. But I have said enough con* 
** cerning honours ; and mu^ say a word or two 
*< about punishments: for I have often observed 
" from yoipr letters, that you are fond of acquiring 
** a reputation of clemency, by your treatment df 
'^ those whom you have conquered in war. I can 
^' imagine nothing to be done by you, but what ia 
^^ wisely done : but to omit the punishing of wick- 
" edness (which we call pardoning,) though it be 
'^ tolerable in other cases, I hold to be pernicious 
*• in this war. Of all the civil wars that have been 
** in my memory, there was not one, in which, 
^ what side soever got the better, there would not 
*^ have remained some form of a commonwealth : 
'^ yet in this, what sort of a republick we are like 
" to have, if we conquer, I would not easily af- 
" firm ; but if we are conquered we are sure to 
**bave none. My votes, therefore, were severe 
^^ against Antony; severe against Lepidus; not 
'* from any spirit of revenge, but to deter wicked 
** citizens at present from making war against their 
^' country : and to leave an example to posterity, 
^' that none hereafter should imitate such rashness. 
" Yet this very vote was not more mine, than it 
" was every body's : in which there seems, I own, 
*^ to be something cruel, that the punishment should 
'^ reach to children who have done nothing to de* 
'^ serve it : but the constitution is both ancient, and 
'' of aU cities; for even Themistocles's children were 
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''reduced to want: and since the same punish* 
^' ment falls upon citizens, condemned of publick 
'' crimes, how was it possible for us to be more 
'' gentle towards enemies 7 But how can that man 
'^complain of me, who, if he had conquered, must 
'' needs confess that he would have treated me 
" even with more severity ? You halve now the 
" motives of my opinions in the case of rewards 
" and punishments : for as to other points you have 
*^ heard, I imagine, what my sentiments and votes 
" have been. But to talk of these things now is not 
'^ necessary : what I am going to say is extremely 
"so, Brutus; that you come to Italy with your 
•* army as soon as possible* We are in the utmost 
''expectation of you: whenever you set foot in 
"Italy all the world will fly to you : for whether 
"it be our lot to conquer (as we had already done 
" if Lepidus had not been desirous to overturn all, 
'^and perish himself with his friends) there will be 
" a great want of your authority, for the settling 
" some state of a city amongst us ; or, if there be 
" any danger and struggle still behind, hasten to 
" us for God*s sake : for you know how much de* 
" pends upon opportunity, how much on dispatch. 
" What diligence I shall use in the care of your 
"sister's childien you will soon know, I hope, 
'^ from your mother's and sister's letters ; in whose 
'* cause I have more regard to your will, which is 
" ever most dear to me, than, as some think, to my 
'* own constancy : but it is my desire both to be, 
" and to appear constant, in nothing so ^luch as in 
"loving you,"* 

♦ Ad Brut. \6. 
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Brutus to Cicebo. 

" I have read a part of your letter which you 
^ sent to Octavius, transmitted to me by Atticus. 
** Your zeal and concern for my safety gave me 
" no new pleasure ; for it is not only common but 
•'our daily news, to hear something which you 
** have said or done with your usual fidelity in the 
** support of my honour and dignity. Yet that 
'* same part of your letter afiected me with the 
** most sensible grief which my mind could possi- 
" biy receive. For you compliment him so highly 
"for his services to the republick ; and in a strain 

** so suppliant *and abject ; that what shall I 

" say ? 1 am ashamed of the wretched state of 

" which we are reduced — yet it must be said 

''you recommend my safety to him; to which 
'* what death is not preferable ? and plainly shew 
" that our servitude is not yet abolished, but our 
''master only changed. Recollect your words, 
" and deny them if you dare, to be the prayers of 
'* a slave to his king. There is one thing, you say, 
" which is required and expected from him, that he 
'^ would allow those citizens to live in safety, of 
" whom all honest men and the people of Rome 
"think well. But what if he will not allow it? 
'^ Shall we be the less safe for that ? It is better 
" not to be safe, than to be saved by him. For 
•' my part, I can never think all the gods so averse 
" to the preservation of the Roman people, that 
'^ Octavius must be intreated for the life of any 
" one citizen ; much less for the deliverers of the 
" world. It is a pleasure to me to talk thus mag- 
.'-' nificently ; and it even becomes me to those who 
" know not either what to fear for any one, or what 
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** to ask of any one. Can you allow Octavius to 

** have this power, and yet be his friend ? or, if 

*' you have any value for me, would you wish to 

** see me at Rome, when I must first be recom- 

** mended to the boy, that he would permit me to 

*^ be there ? what reason can you have to thank 

'* him, if you think it necessary to beg of him 

<^ that he would grant and suffer us to live with 

** safety? or is it to be reckoned a kindness, that 

*' he chooses to see himself, rather than Antony, in 

*< the condition to have such petitions addressed to 

" him ? One may supplicate, indeed, the successor, 

** but never the abolisber of a tyranny, that those 

*' who have deserved well of the republick may be 

^' safe. It was this weakness and despair, not more 

<< blameable, indeed, in you than in all, which first 

" pushed Caesar to the ambition of rejgning ; and 

** after his death encouraged Antony to think of 

^^ seizing his place, and has now raised this boy so 

'* high that you judge it necessary to address your 

** prayers to him for the preservation of joaen of 

'^ our rank ; and that we c^n be saved only by the 

** mercy of one^ scarce yet a man ; and by no other 

'^ means, fiut if we had remembered ourselves to 

<'be Romans, these infamous men would not be 

^' more daring to aim at dominion, than we to re- 

" pel it : nor would Antony be more encouraged 

** by Caesar's reign, than deterred by his late. 

^^ How can you, a copsular senator, and the aven* 

^^ ger of so many treasons (by suppressing which 

" you have but postponed our ruin, I fear, for a 

'* time) reflect on what you have done, and yet ap- 

'< prove these things, or bear them so tamely as to 

'< seem at least to approve them ? for what particu* 

**lar grudge had you at Antony? no other, but 
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<<that he assumed all this to himself; that our 
^ lives should be begged of him ; our safety be 
*^ precarious, from whom he had receiyed his fiber** 
^' ty ; and the republick depend on his will and 
*< pleasure. You thought it necessary to take 
*'anns, to prevent him from tyrannizing at this 
" rate : but was it your intent, that, by preventing 
^^ him, we might sue to another who would suffer 
^ himself to be advanced into his place ; or that 
^ the republick might be free and mistress of it- 
^< self? as if our quarrel was not, perhaps, to slave- 
<< ry, but to the conditions of it But we might 
<* have had, not only an easy master in Antony, if 
« we would have been content with that, but what- 
<^ ever share with him we pleased, of favours and 
^* honours. For what could he deny to those, 
*' whose patience, he saw, was the best support of 
''his government? but nothing was of such value 
^^ to us, that we should sell our faith and our liber- 
** ty for it This very boy, whom the name of 
*^ Caesar seems to incite against the destroyers of 
*^ Caesar, at wbat rate would he value it (if there 
'^ was any room to traffick with him) to be enabled, 
'^ by our help, to maintain his present power ; since 
** we have a mind to live, and to be rich, and 1o 
'* be called consulars ? but then Caesar must have 
•* perished in vain : for what reason had we to re- 
<' joice at his death, if, after it, we were still to con- 
*< tinue slaves ? Let other people be as indolent as 
*^ they please ; but may the Gods and Goddesses 
<' deprive me sooner of every thing, than the res- 
^' olution, not to allow to the heir of him, whom 
'^ I killed, what I did not allow to the man himself: 
<< nor would suffer, even in my father, where he 
'< living, to have more power than the laws and the' 
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^ senate. How can you imagine, that any one can 
^ be free under him, without whose leave there is 
^^ no place for us in that city ? or, how is it possi- 
*^ ble for you, after all, to obtain what you ask ? 
*' Tou ask, th^t he would allow us to be safe. 
^' Shall we then receive safety, think you, when we 
" receive life ? but how can we receive it, if we 
** first part with our honour and liberty 1 Do yoti 
" fancy ,^ that to live at Rome is to be safe ? it is 
'^ the thing, and not the place, which must secure 
^thsitto me: fori was never safe, while Caesar 
** lived, till I bad resolved on that attempt : nor 
^^ can I in any place live in exile, as long as I hate 
" slavery and affronts above all other evils. Is not 
'^this to faU back again into the same state of 
^' darkness ; when he, who has taken upon him the 
"name of the tyrant, (though in the cities of 
** Greece, when the tyrants are destroyed, their 
*' children also perish with them,) must be entreated, 
*'that the avengers of tyranny may be safe ? Can I 
** ever wish to see that city, or think it a city, which 
" would not accept liberty when offered, aiKl even 
^^ forced upon it, but has more dread of the name of 
** their late king, in the person of a boy, than confi- 
^^ depce in itself ; though it has seen that very king 
^^ taken off, in the height of all his power, j^y the 
^' virtue of a few ? As for me, do not recommend 
** me any more to your Caesar, nor, indeed, your- 
•* self, if you will hearken to me. You set a very 
*'high value on the few years which remain to 
** you at that age, if, for the sake of them, you 
** can supplicate that boy. But take care, after 
** all, lest what you have done and are doing so 
** laudably against Antony, instead of being prais- 
<< ed, as the effect of a great mind, be charged to 
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'* the account of your fear. For, if you are so 
<' pleased with Octavius, as to petition bim for 
** our safety, you will be thought not to have dia- 
" liked a master, but to have wanted a more friendly 
** one. As to your praising him for the things that 
" he has hitherto done, I entirely approve of it : 
'* for they deserved to be praised^ provided that he 
"undertook them to repel other men's power, not 
" to advance his own. But, when you adjudge 
" him not only to have this power, but that you 
*^ ought to submit to it so far, as to entreat bim 
"that he would not destroy us; you pay him too 
" great a recompense': for you ascribe that very 
** thing to him, which the republick seemed to en- 
"joy through him: nor does it ever enter into 
" your thoughts, that if Octavius be worthy of any 
" honom*s, because be wages war with Antony ; 
" that those, who extirpated the very evil, of which 
" these are but the relicks, can never be sufficient- 
** ly requited by the Roman people ; though they 
" were to heap upon them every thing which they 
** could bestow : but see how much stronger peo- 
" pie's fears are, than their memories, because An- 
" tony still lives, and is in arms. As to Caesar, all 
" that could and ought to be done, is past, and can- 
" not be recalled : is Octavius, then, a person of so 
" great importance, that the people of Rome are 
" to expect from him what he will determine upon 
" us? or are we of so little, that any single man is 
" to be entreated for our safety ? As for me, may 
" I never return to you,* if ever I either supplicate 
" any man, or do not restrain those, who are dis^ 
" posed to do it, from supplicating for themselves : 
" or I will remove to a distance from all such, who 
'^ can be slaves, and fancy myself at Rome, where*- 
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*^ ever I can live free ; and shall pity you, whode 
** fond desire of life, neither age, nor honours, nor 
^^the example of other men^ virtue, can mode- 
^*rate. For my part, T shall ever think myself 
^' happy, as long as I can please myself with the 
^ persuasion, that my piety has been fully requit-^ 
*^ ed. For what can be happier^ than for a man, 
'^ conscious of virtuous acts, and content with lib^ 
'^erty, to despise all human afiairs? Yet I will 
" never yield to those who are fond of yielding, 
"or be conquered by those, who are willing to 
" be conquered themselves ;, but will first try, and 
*^ attempt* every thing ; nor ever desist from drag- 
^' ging our city out of slavery. If such fortune 
" attends, me as I ought to have, we shall all rejoice : 
" if not, I shall rejoice myself. For how could 
^< this life be spent better, than in acts and thoughts, 
** which tend to make my countrymen free ? I 
" beg and beseech you, Cicero, not to desert the 
'•cause through weariness or diffidence: in re- 
" pelling present evils, have your eye always on 
''the future, lest they insinuate themselves be- 
*'fore you are aware. Consider, that the forti- 
*» tude and courage with which you delivered the 
"republick, when, consul, and now again when 
'• consular, are nothing without constancy and 
*' equability. The case of tried virtue, I own, is 
** harder than of untried : we require services 
'< from it, as debts ; and, if any thing disappoints 
<'«is, we blame with resentment, as if we had 
" been deceived. Wherefore, for Cicero to with- 
*' stand Antony, though it be a part highly com- ^ 
'^ mendable, yet, because such a consul seemed of 
"course to promise us such a consular, nobody 
" wonders at it : but> if the same Cicero, in the 
T0£. III. 35 
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'^ case of others, should waver at last in that reso^ 
^^ lution, which be exerted with such &iiines8 and 
'* greatness of mind ^tgainst Antony, he would de* 
*' prive bimselff not only of the hopes of future 
^^ glory, but forfeit even that which is past : for no* 
*' &in£ is great in itself, but what flows from the 
^^ result of our judgment : nor does it become any 
<< man, more than you, to lore the republick, ami 
^* tor be the patron of liberty, on the account either 
^ of your natural talents, or your former acts, or 
'^^ the wishes and expectation of all men. Octavius, 
^ therefore, must not be entreated to suffer us to 
** live in srfety. Do you rather rouse yourself so 
^ far, as to think that city, in which you have act- 
^ ed the noblest part, free and flourishing, as long as 
*^ there are leaders still to the people, to resist the 
** designs of traitors."* 

■'■'■■■'''■ 

* Ad Brat. 16. 
N. B.— Tbera is a passage, indeed, id firatos's letter to Attieiif, 
where be intimates a reason of his complaint against Cicero, which 
was certainly a JQSt one, if the fact of which he complains had beco 
true ; ** that Cicero had reproached Casca with the nrarder of C^m* 
** sar, and called him an assassin. I do not know,** says be, *' what I 
<* can write to you but this, that the ambition and licentiousness of 
** the boy has been inflamed, rather than restrained, by Cicero, who 
** carries his indulgence of him to such a length, as not to refrain 
** from abuses upon Casca, and such, as must return doubly upon him* 
** self, who has put to death more eitisens than one, and must Urst 
** own himself to be an assassin, before he can reproach Cksca with 
** what he objects to him.** [£p. Ad Brut. 17.] Manutius professes 
himself unable to concei?e, how Cicoro should erer call Casca a mar" 
derer ; yet cannot collect any thing less, from Bratns's words. But 
the thing is impossible, and inconsistent With every word that Cicero 
had been sayii4> ^d every act that he. bad been doing, from the tflhe 
of Caesar's death : and, in relation particularly to Casca, we hare 
seen above, how he refused to enter into any measures with Octaviut, 
but upon the express condition of his suffering Casca to take quiet 
possession of the Tribunate : it is certain, therefore, that Brotns hMd 
either been misinformed, or was charging Cic«»ro with the consequen- 
tial meaning of some saying, which was never intended by him ; In 
advising Casca perhaps to manage Octavins, in that height of hit pow* 
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If ^e compare these two letters, we shall per- 
ceive in Cicero's an extensive view and true judg- 
ment of things, tempered with the greatest polite- 
ness and'afiection for his friend, and an unwillingness 
to disgust, where be thought it necessary even to 
blame. In Brutus's, a churlish and morose arro« 
gance, claiming infinite honours to himself, yet 
allowing none to any body else ; inrolentiy chid- 
ing and dictating to one, as much superiour to him 
in wisdom as he was in years; the whole turn- 
ing upon that romantick maxim of the Stoicks, 
enforced without any regard to times and circum- 
stances : that a wise man has a sufficiency of all 
things within himself. There are, indeed, many 
noble sentiments in it worthy of old Rome, which 
Cicero, in a proper season, would have recom- 
mended as warmly as he; yet they were not ' prin- 
ciplies to act upon in a conjuncture so critical ; 
and the rigid application of them is the less excu- 
sable in Brutus, because he himself did not always 
practise what he i professed; but was too apt to 
forget both the Stoick and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of the 
city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than he 
marched back towards Gaul, to meet Antony and 
Lepidus, who had already parsed the Alps, and 
brought their armies* into Italy, in order to have a 
personal interview with him ; which had been pri- 

er, with more temper and moderation* lest he should otherwise be 
DTOTOked to coosider him as an assassin, and treat him as such : for an 
intimation of that kind would have been sufficient to the fierce spi- 
rit of Brutus, for taking it as a direct condemnation of Casca's act of 
stabbing Caesar, to which Cieero had always gi?en the highest ap- 
plaose. 
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yately concerted, for settliDg the terms of a tr^ 
league^ and dividing the power and provinces of 
the empire among themselves. All the Three 
were natural enemies to each other ; competitors 
for empire ; and aiming severally to possess, what 
could not be obtained but witli the ruin of the 
rest : their meeting, therefore, was not to estabUsh 
any real amity or lasting concord, for that was im- 
possible, but to suspend their own quarrels for 
the present, and, with common forces, to cypress 
their common enemies, the friends of liberty and 
the republick; without which, all their several 
hopes and ambitious' views must inevitably be 
blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview, was a 
small island, about two miles from Bononia, form* 
ed by the river Rhenus, which runs near to that 
city :* here they met, as men of their character 
must necessarily meet, not without jealousy and 
suspicion of danger from each other, being all at- 
tended by theii^ choicest troops, each with five 
le^ons^ disposed in separate camps within sight 
of the island. Lepidus entered it the first, as an 
equal friend to the other two, to see that the 
place was clear, and free from treachery; and^ 
when he had ^ven the signal agreed upon, Anto- 
ny and Octavius advanced from the opposite banks 
of the river, and passed into the islaod, by bridges, 
which they left guarded on each side by three 
hundred of their own men. Their first care, in^ 
stead of embracing, was to search one another, 
whether they had not brought daggers concealed 

•l^y— 1 ■■ ! ■ - ■■-— ■■■■I ■ ■ I ■!» 

f Yid. ClQTen |tal. AnUc). 1. f . q, 28. p. 187. 
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under their clothes ; and, when that ceremony was 
over, Octavius took liis seat betwixt the other two, 
in the most honourable place, on the account of 
his being consul. 

' In this situation, they spent three days in a 
close conference, to adjust the plan of their ac- 
commodation ; the substance of which was, that 
the 7%ree should be invested jointly with supreme 
power for the term of five years, with the title 
cf Triumvirs^for setiUng the state of the repuhUck / 
that they should act in all cases by common con- 
sent, nominate the magistrates and govemours both 
at home and abroad, and determine all afiairs re- 
lating to the publick by their sole will and plea- 
sure : that Octavius should have, for his peculiar 
province, Africk with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other 
islands of the Mediterranean; Lepidus, Spaing 
with the Narbonese Gaul; Antony, the other two 
Gauls, on both sides of the Alps : and, to put 
them all upon a level, both in title and authority, 
that Octavius should resign the consulship to 
Yentidius for the remainder of the year : that 
Antony and Octavius should prosecute the war 
against Brutus and Cassius, each of them at the 
head of twenty legions ; and Lepidus with three 
legions be left to guard the city : and, at the end 
of the war, that eighteen cities or colonies, the 
best and richest of ftely, together* with their lands 
and districts, should be taken from their owners,^ 
and assigned to the perpetual possession of the 
soldiers, as the reward of their faithful services. 
These conditions were published to their several 
armies, and received by them with acclamations of 
joy, and mutual gratulations for this happy union 
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of their chiefs ; which, at the desire of the soldiers^ 
was ratified likewise by a marriage, agreed to be 
consummated between Octavius and Claudia, the 
daughter of Antony's wife Fulvia^ by her first bus- 
band, P. Clodius. 

The last thing that they adjusted, was the list of 
a Proscriptianj which they were determined to 
make of their enemies. This, as the writers tell 
us, occasioned much diflSculty and warm x^ontests 
amongst them ; till each of them in his turn con* 
sented to sacrifice some of his best friends to the 
revenge and resentment of his colleagues. The 
whole list is said to have consisted ^ three hmdred 
senators^ and two thousand knights ; all doomed to 
die for a crime the most unpardonable to tyrants, 
their adherence to the cause of liberty. They 
reserved the publication of the general list to their 
arrival at Rome, excepting only a few of the 
most obnoxious ; th^ heads of the republican party, 
about seventeen in all ; the chief of whom was Ci- 
cero. These they marked out for inunediate de- 
struction ; and sent their emissaries away directly 
to surprise and murder them, before any notice 
could reach them of their danger : four of this 
number were presently taken and killed in the 
company of their friends ; and the rest Jbunted out 
by the soldiers in private houses and temples; 
which' presently filled the city with an universal 
terrour and consternation, as if it had 'been taken 
by an enemy : so thiat the consul Pedius was forced 
to run about the streets all the night, to qu^et the 
minds, and appease the fears of the peoj^e ; and, 
as soon as it was light, published the names of 
the seoenieen who were principally sought for, wltii 
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an assurance of safety and indemnity to all others : 
but he himself was so shocked and fatigued by 
the horrour of this night's work, that he died the 
day foUomng,^ 

WiB have no hint from any of Cicero's letters 
(for none remain to us of so low a date) what his 
sentiments were on this interview of the Three 
Chiefs, or what resolution he had taken in conse* 
quence of it. He could not but foresee^ that it 
must needs be &tal to him, if it passed to the sa« 
tisfaction of Antony and Lepidus*; for he had se- 
veral times declared^ that he expected the last se- 
verity from them, if ever they got the better. 
But, whatever he ^ had cause to apprehend, it is 
certain, that it was still in his power to avoid it, by 
going over to Brutus in Macedonia : but he sectas 
to have thought that remedy worse than the evil ; 
and had so great an abhorrence of entering again, 
in his advanced age, into a civil war, and so Tittle 
value for the few years of life which remained 
to him, that he declares it a thousand times better 
to die^ than to seek his safety from camps rf and he 
was the more indifferent about what might hap- 
pen to himself, since his son was removed from 
all immediate danger, by being already with Bru^ 
tus. ^ 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us, 
^ that Caesar did not give him up to the revenge of 

* App. 1. 4 init Dio. p. 326. PJut. in Anton, ct Cicero. Veil. 
Pit. 2. 65. 

t Reipub. vicem dolebo, quae immortalis esse debet: mihi quidero 
quantuluni reliqui est? (Ad Brut. x.)«tmv ergo in castra? millies 
mori meliufl, buic praesertim aetati : [Ad Att. U. 22.] scd abesse i 
banc aetatem longe a sepalcbro negant oportere. lb. 16. 7. 
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his colleagues without the greatest reluctance, and 
after a struggle of two days to preserve him :* but 
all that tenderness was artificial, and a part assum- 
ed, to give the better colour to his desertion of 
him. For Cicero's death was the natural effect of 
their union, and a necessary sacrifice to the com- 
mon interest of the Three: Those who met to 
destroy liberty, must come determined to destroy 
him ; since his authority was too great to be suf- 
fered in an enemy, and experience had shewn, that 
nothing could make him a friend to the oppres- 
sors of his country. 

Caesar, therefore, was pleased with it undoubt- 
edly, as much as the rest ; and when his pretenfl- 
ed squeamishness was overruled, shewed himself 
more cruel and bloody in urging the proscription 
than either of the other two.f iNothing, says Vel- 
leius, was so shameful on this occasion, as that Cae- 
sar should be forced to proscribe any man, or that 
Cicero especially should be proscribed by himjl 
But there was no force in the case ; for though, to 
save Caesar's honour, and to extort, as it were, Ci- 
cero from him, Iiepidus gave up bis own broker, 
Paulus, and Anl^ny his uncle, L. Caesar, who were 
both actually put into the list, yet neither of them 
lost their lives, but were protected from any barm 
by the power of their relations.^ 

* Piutar. in Cicer. Veil. Pat. 2. 66. 

t Bestitit aliquandia Collegis, ne qua fieret prowriptio, sed iacep- 
tam utroque acerbius ezercoit,' etc. Soet. Aug. 27. 

{ Nihil tam IndigDuni illo tempore foit, qyam qaod aot Caenr 
aliqaem proscribere coaetos est, ant ab illo Cicero proscriptos est. 
Veil. Pat. 2. 66. 

i Applan. ). 4. 610. Dio. 1. 47. 336. 
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If we look back a little, to take a general view ' 
of the conduct of these i^riumvirs^ we shall see 
Antony, roused, at once, by Caesar's death from 
the midst of pleasure and debauch, and a most 
abject obsequiousness to Caesar's power, form-* 
ing a true plan of bis interest, and pursuing it 
with a surprising vigour ^nd address ; till, after 
many and almost insuperable difficulties, be ob- 
tained the sovereign dominion, which he aimed at. 
Lepidus was the chief instrument that he made 
use of, whom he employed very successfully at 
home, till he found himself in condition to sup- 
port his pretensions alone, and then sent to the 
other side of the Alps, that, in case of any disas^ 
ter in Italy, he might be provided with a secure 
resource in his army. By this management, he 
had ordered his affairs so artfully, that, by con- 
quering at Modena, he would have made him- 
self probably the sole master of Rome; while 
the only difference of being conquered was, to 
admit two partners with him into the empire, the 
one of whom, at least, he was sure always to go- 
vern. 

Octavius's conduct was not less politick or vig-. 
orous : He had great parts and an admirable gen- 
ius, with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade that 
he had good inclinations too. As his want of 
years and authority made it impossible for him to 
succeed immediately to his uncle's power, so his 
first business was, to keep the place vacant, till 
he should be more ripe for it, and to give the 
exclusion in the mean while to every body else. 
With this view, he acted the repubUcan with great 
gravity, put himself under the direction of Cice- 

YOL. III. 36 
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ro, and was wbollj' governed by bis ^advice,* as 
far as his interest carried bim ; tbat is, to de^ 
press Antony, and drive bim out of Italy, who 
was bis immediate and most dangerous lival. — 
Here he stopt short, and paused a while^ to con- 
sider what new measures this new state of things 
would suggest; when, by the unexpected death of 
the two consuls, finding himself, at once, the mas- 
ter of every thing at home, and Antony, by the 
help of Lepidus, rising again the stronger from 
bis fall, he saw presently that bis best chance for 
empire was, to content himself with a share of it, 
till he should be in condition to seize the whole; 
and, from the same policy with which he joined him- 
self with the repubtick to destroy Antony, he now 
joined with Antony to oppress the republick^ as 
the best means of securing and advancing his own 
power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both; a vain, 
weak, inconstant man, incapable of empire, yet 
aspirii^ to the possession of it ; and abusing the 
most glorious opportunity of serving his country, 
to the ruin both of bis country and himself. His 
wife was the sister of M. Brutus, and his true in- 
terest lay in adhering to that alliance ; for if, by 
the advice of Laterensis, he had joined with Plan- 
cus and D. Brutus, to oppress Antony, and give 
liberty to Rome, the merit of tbat service, added 
to Ihe dignity of bis family and fortunes, would 
necessarily have made bim the first citizen of a 
free republick. But bis weakness deprived bim of 
that glory: He flattered himself, that the first 
share of power, which he seemed at present to 
possess, would give bim likewise the first share of 
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empire; not considering, that v military power de- 
pends on the reputation and abilities oi him who 
possesses it; in which, as his colleagues far excel- 
led him, so they would be sure always to eclipse, 
and whenever they thought it proper, to destroy 
him. This he found afterwards to be the cases 
when Caesar forced him to beg his life upon his 
knees, though at the head of twenty legions, and 
deposed him from that dignity which he knew not 
how to sustain.^ 

Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his bro- 
ther and nephew, when he first received the news 
of the proscription, and of their being included 
in it It was the design of the Triumvirate to 
keep it a secret, if possible, to the moment of 
execution, in order to surprise those whom they 
had destined to destruction, before they were 
titware of the danger, or had time to escape. But 
some of Cicero's friends found means to give him 
early notice of it, upon which he set forward pre- 
sently, with his brother and nephew, towards As- 
tura, the nearest villa which he had upon the sea, 
with 'intent to transport themselves directly out 
of the reach of their enemies. But Quintus, be- 
ing wholly unprepared for so sudden a voyage, re- 
solved to turn back with his son to Rome, in con- 
fidence of lying concealed there, till they could 
provide money and necessaries for their support 
abroad. Cicero, in the mean while, found a vessel 
ready for him at Astura, in which he presently 
embarked ; but the winds being cross and turbu- 
lent, and the sea wholly uneasy to him kfier he 

~ - ■ , II I ^ 1^ ^ I. .11 M ■ I I. i« ■ I ' -■ 

* Spolista, qaam toeri noD potent^ dignltei. Veil. Pat. 2. 8. 
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had sailed about two leagues aloDg the coast, he 
landed at Circaeum, and spent a night near that 
place in great anxiety and irresolution : The ques- 
tion was, what course he should steer, and whether 
he should fly to Brutus or to Cassius, or to S. 
Pompeius; but, after all hU deliberations, none of 
them pleased him so much as the expedient of 
dying :* So that, as Plutarch says, he had some 
thoughts of returning to the city, and killing himr 
sdf in Caesar* s house^ in order to leave the guilt 
and curse of bis blood upon Caesar's perfidy and 
ingratitude ; but the importunity of his servants 
prevailed with him to sail forwards to Cajeta, 
where he went again oa shore, to repose himself 
in his Formian villa, about a mile from the coast, 
weary of life and the sea, and declaring, ^* that be 
/< would die in that country which he had so often 
** saved."! Here he slept soundly for several 
hours, though, as some writers tell us, << a great 
^^ number of crows were fluttering all the while, 
^' and making a strange noise about his windows, 
<< as if to rouse and warn him of his approaching 
<<fate and that one^of them made its way into the 
** chamber, and pulled away his very bed-clothes, 
<< till his slaves, admonished by this prodigy, and 
^^ ashamed to see brute creatures more sohcitous 
<^ for his safety than themselves, forced him into 
^<his litter, or portable chair,'' and carried, him 
away towards the ship, through the private ways 

* CremuUus Cordus ait. Ciceroni, cum cogitauet« nuumne Brntam 
^ Cassium, an S. Pompeiam peteret, omnia 4ispliciiis8€ praeter 
mortem. Senec. Saasor. 6. 

t Taediam tandem earn et fiigae et vitae c^pit ; regreflrasque ad 
snperiorem rillam, quae pauUo plus mille passibus a man abett, 
mmiair^ inquU^ in wUri^ s^epe servoU^, Li?. Fragm. apnd Senec. 
Snafor. t. Vtd. it. Platar. Cic. 
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and walks of his woods^ having just heard that 
soldiers were already come into the country in 
quest of him, and not far from the villa. As soon as 
they were gone, the soldiers arrived at the house, 
and perceiving him to be fled, pursued immediate- 
]y towards the sea, and overtook him in the wood. 
Their leadet* was one Popiiius Laenas, a tribune, 
or colonel of the army, whom Cicero bad former- 
ly defended and preserved in a capital cause. As 
soon as the soldiers appeared, the servants pre- 
pared themselves to fight, being resolved to de- 
fend their master's life at the hazard of their own ; 
but Cicero commanded them to set him down, 
and to make no resistance ;* then looking upon 
his executioners with a presence and firmness 
which alpiost daunted them« and thrusting his neck 
as forwardly as he could out of the litter he bade 
them do their work, and take what they wanted ; 
upon which they presently cutoff his bead, and 
.both his hands, and returned with them, in all 
haste and great joy, towards Rome, as the most 
agreeable present which they could possibly carry 
to Antony. Popiiius charged himself with the 
conveyance, without reflecting on the infamy of 
carrying that head which had saved his own :t He 
found Antonv in the Forum, surrounded with 
guards and crouds of people ; but, upon shewing 
from a distance the spoils which he brought, he 
was rewarded upon the spot with the honour of a 

* SaUs eonstat, servos fortiter fideliterqae paratos faiicse ad dimi- 
candom: ipsum deponi lecticam, et quietos pati, quod son iniqqa 
Gogeret, jussisse. Lit. Fragment. Ibid. 

t Ea Sarcioa, taoquam opirois spoliis, alaeer in arbem rerereos ei^t. 
Neqai,ei scelestum portanti onus succorrit, iHud se caput ferre, quod 
pfo capite ejus quondam' peroraverat. Val. Max. 5. 3. 
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crown, and about eight thousand pounds sterling. 
Antony ordered the head to he Jixed vpan the Ros- 
tra between the two hands ; a sad spectacle to the 
city, and what drew tears from every eye ; to see 
those mangled members, which used to exert them- 
selves so gloriously from that place, in defence 
of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
Boman people, so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
of sycophants and traitors. The deaths of the 
rest, says an historian of that age, caused only a 
private and particular sorrow, but Cicero's an unL* 
versal one :* It was a triumph over the republick 
itself, and seemed to confirm apd establish the 
perpetual slavery of Rome. Antony considered 
it as Such, and, satiated with Cicero's blood, de- 
clared the proscription at an end. 

He was killed on the seventh of December, 
about ten days from the settlement of the trium- 
virate, after he had lived sixty-tHree years, eleven 
dionths, and five days.t 

* Caeteroramque caedes privato luctus ezcitayerunt ; ilia ooa 
tMunaneni. [Cremotios Cordan, apud Senec.] Civitas laciTinas te- 
nere non potuit, qaunr recisam Ciceroais caput in illis sais rostria 
▼ideretar. L. Flor. 4. 6. 

t Vid. Plutar. io Cic. Veil. Pat. 2. 64. Lir. Fragm. apod Seoec. 
AppiaD. I. 4. 001. Dio. I. 47. p. 330. Pishii Aonal. Ad A. U. 710. 
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The story of Cicero's death continued fresh on 
minds of the Romans for many ages after it; and was ' 
delivered down to posterity, with all its circumstan- 
ces, as one of th^ most alSecting and memorable 
events of their history ; so that the spot on which 
it happened, seems to have been visited by travel* 
lers with a kind of religious reverence.* The 
odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet it left a 
stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on Augustus, 
which explains (he reason of that silence,. which is 
observed about him by the writers of that age ; 
and why his name is not so much as mentioned, 
either by Horace or Virgil. For, though his cha- 
racter would have furnished a glorious subject for 
many noble lines, yet it was no subject for court 
poets, since the very mention of him must have 
been a satire on the prince, especially whila Anto- 
ny lived ; among the sycophants of whose court, 
it was fashionable to insult his memor}' by all the 
methods of calumny that wit and malice could in- 
vent : nay, Virgil, on an occasion that could hard- 
ly fail of l^ringing him to his mind, instead of do- 
ing justice to bis merit, chose to do ^ injustice 
rather to Rome itself, by yielding the superiority 

* Saepe Clodio Ciceroneiii ezpellcntl et Antonio orcidenti, vide- 
inur trasci. .Sen. de ira. 2. 2. 

Kiuw m tptu ytrt urr i/i«y ;i^«{(ov o iut6 irre^imr tcmT* «r«v vaBwi u/oy. Ap|>« 
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of eloquence to the Greeks, which they themaelTes 
had been forced to yield to Cicero.^ 

Liyy, however, whose candour made Augustus 
call him a Pompeian^f while, out of complsusancTe 
to the times, he seems to extenuate the crime of 
Cicero's murder, yet, after a high encomium of hk 
virtues, declares, ^* that to praise him as he deaemr- 
" ed, required the eloquence of Cicero himselfl''}; 
Augustus, too, as Plutarch tells us^ happening one 
day to catch bis grandson reading one of Cicero's 
books, which, for fear of the emperour's displea- 
sure, the boy endeavoured to bide under his gown, 
took the book into his hands, and turning over a 
great part of it, gave it back again, and said, *^ this 
^^ was a learned man, my child, and a lover of his 
"country ."J 

In the succeeding generation, as the particuhr 
envy to Cicero subsided, by the death of those 
whom private interests and personal quarrels bad 
engaged to bate him when living, and de&me him 
when dead, so his name and memory began to shine 

. * OrabaDt caosas meliuR, etc. Aen. 6. 849. 

t T. Livius — Co. Potnpeiiini taotis laudihug tulit, ut Poinpeimana 
earn Aogastus appellaret. Tacit. Add. 4. 34. 

I St quis tamen vhrtutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, acer, memon- 
biUs fuit; et id cuJus laiides sequendas Cicerone laudatore opus fbecii. 
Lif. Fragment, apud Senec. Suasor. 6. 

{ Platar. Vi|. Cicer. There is another story of the same kind, 
recorded by Macrobius, to shew Au^istus's moderation wiUi reord 
also toCato; that Augustus being one day in the bouse which had 
belonged to Cato, where the master of it, oat of eompiiuient to hii 
great guest, took occasion to reflect on Cato*s perversl^ness, he stop- 
ped him short by saying, that he who nmM suffer no change in the oon- 
itilution of his citVy was a good cUigen^ and honest man : But, by this 
character of Cato^s honesty, he gave a severe wound to his own, who 
not only changed, but usurped the gOTemment of his country. Ma- 
crob. Saturn. 2. 4. 
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out Id its proper lustre : and, in the reign even of 
Tiberius, when an eminent senator and historian, 
Cremutius Cordus^ was condemned to die for prais- 
ing Brutus, yet Paterculus could not forbear break- 
ing out into the following warm expostulation with 
Antony, on the subject of Cicero's death : ^* Thou 
<^ hs^t done nothing, Antony ; hast done nothing, T 
** sa^, by setting a price on that divine and iliu&- 
"tnous head, and, Inr a detestable reward, pro- 
^' curing the death of so great a consul and pre- 
^'server of the republick. Thou hast snatched 
^'from Cicero a troublesome being; a declining 
" age ; a life more miserable under thy dominion 
*' than death itself; hut, so far from diminishing the 
^' glory of his deeds and sayings, thou hast increas- 
'^ ed it. He lives, and will live in the memory of 
** all ages ; and, as long as this system of nature, 
** ,whether by chance or providence, or what way 
^ soever formed, which he alone, of all the Romans, 
'^ comprehended in his mind, and illustrated by his 
*' eloquence, shall remain entire, it will draw the 
*' praises of Cicero along with it ; and all posterity 
" will admire his writings against thee ;— curse thy 
" act against him ."* 

From this period, all the Roman writers, whe- 
ther poets or historians, seem to vie with each other 
in celebrating the praises of Cicero, as the most il- 
lustrious of all their patriots, and the parent of the 
Roman wit and eloquence ; who had done more 
honour to his country by his writings, than all their 
conquerors by their arms, and extended the bounds 
of their learning beyond those of their empire.f So 

♦ Veil. Pat 2. 66. . 

t Facandiae, Latlararoque Literarom paren»— atque — omnioin tri* 
umphoruin laoream adepte majorem, quaoto plus est iogenii Romani 
terminos Id taotum promoTisset qaam imperii. Flia. Hist. 7. 30. 

VOL. III. 37 
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ttiat their ver;f emperours, neat three ceotdim 
afier his deathi began to reverence him in the class 
of their ikiferiour deitioB :^ A rank which be wouid 
have preserved to this day, if he had hs^ipened to 
live in papal Rome, where he could not have 
feiled, as Erasmus says, from the innocence of 
his life, of obtaining the honour and title of a 
saint^t 

As to bis person, he was tall and slender, with 
a neck particularly long ; yet his features were re- 
gular and manly ; preserving a comeliness and dig^ 
nity to the last, Jtvith a certain air of cheerfulness^^ 
serenity, that imprinted both affection and re8p^ci4: 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confirmed by his management of it, as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active, 
as weH as the most studious life, with perpetual 
health and vigour. The care that he employed 
upon his body, consisted chiefly in bathing and 
rubbif^, with a few turns every day in his gardens, 
for the refi^shment of his voice from the labour 
of the bar:^ yet, in the summer, he generally 
gave himself the exercise of a journey, to visit his 
several estates and villas in different parts of Italy. 
Bui his principal instrument of health was diet and 
temperance : by these, he preserved himself firom 
te — . »^« . -■ .■ ■— I, I ,.fc...i .11. ■■■-.- ... — , 

' Qdi «feclt, tktt qnornm anna vicer&nos, eorum ingenio vinoereaor. 
Veil. Pat. 2. 34. 

* Lamprid. Vit. Alex. Sever, c. 31. 

' t QDem arbitror, si Christ ianam phikMophiam didloisset. m «oniai 
namero censeodum fuisse, qui nunc, ob vitam innocenter pieqae 
transactam* pro divls honarantur. Krasm. Ciceronian, vers, finem. 

X Ei quidem facies decora ad senectutem, prosperaqae permawk 
raletttdo. Asin. Poll, apod Senec. i^oasor. 6. 

{ Com recreandae rooulae causa,* mihi aeoewe estet a«b«lare. Ad 
Att. 2.23. PlaUr. IfiTit. 
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all yiolent distempers ; a»d, when he happened to 
be attacked by any slight indisposition, used to en- 
force the severity of his abstinence, and starve it 
presently by fasting.* 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have usii* 
ally considered as an index of the mind, he observ- 
ed, what he prescribes in his book of offices, a 
modesty and decency, adapted to his rank and cha- 
racter: a perpetual cleanliness, without the ap- 
pearance of pains; free from the affectation of 
singularity ; and avoiding the extremes of a rus- 
tick negligence, and foppish delicacy :t both of 
which are equally contrary to true dignity; the 
one implying an ignorance, or illiberal contempt of 
it ; the other a childish pride and ostentation of 
proclaiming our pretensions to it 

In his domestick and social life, his behaviour 
was ver^ amiable: he was a most indulgent pa- 
rent, a sincere and zealous friend, a kind and gene^ 
rous master* His letters are full of the tendeiest 
expressions of his love for hb children ; in whose 
endearing conversation, as he often tells us, he 
used to drop ail his cares, and relieve himself 
from all bis struggles in the senate and the forum.t 
The same affbction, in an inferiour degree, was 
iBxtended also to his slaves ; when, by their fideli- 
ty and services, they had recommended themselves 

^Cam quidem biduumita jmtiiias fiiiitein,iit Be aqaaoi qnidemgas- 
tarmm. Up. Kam. 7. 26. vid. Plutajr. 

f Adhibenda muodttia uod odiosa. Deque etqnisita oinris ; tantHoi 
quae fugiat agrestem et iDbumanum negligeotiam. Eadem ratio ei t 
tebenda fwnUu : is quo, tiont im pterisque rebos, mediocritas optima 
c«t. lloOffic. 1.36. 

t Ut taotuitt requietis. habeani» quaatum cum uxore, et fitioia, et 
mellito Cicerone consumitur. Ad Att. 1. 18. 
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to his feiTOur. We have seen a remarkable in* 
stance of it in Tiro ; whose case was no otherwise 
different from the rest, than as it was distinguished 
by the superiority of his merit Iii one of his 
letters to Atticus, '* I have nothing more," says he, 
^< to write ; and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruf- 
*'fled at present, for Sositheus, my reader, ia 
'' dead, a hopeful youth ; which has afBic^ted me 
'^more than one would imagine the death of a 
** slave ought to do."* 

He entertained very high notions of friendship ; 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human life ; 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his entertaio- 
ing treatise on that subject ; where he lays down 
no other rules than what be exemplified by his 
practice. For, in all the variety of friendships, in 
which his eminent rank engaged him, he was never 
charged with deceiving, deserting, or even slight* 
ing any one, whom be had once called his friend, 
or esteemed an honest man. It was his delight to 
advance their prosperity, to relieve their adversi- 
ty ; the same fiiend to both fortunes ; but more 
zealous only in the bad, where his help was the 
most wanted, and his services the most disinterest* 
ed ; looking upon it not as a friendship, but a sor- 
did traffick and merchandise of benefits, where good 
offices are to be weighed by a nice estimate of 
gain and loss.t He calls gratitude the mother ^ 
cf the virtues ; reckons it the most capital of all du- 

* Nam paer fesUviis, anagnostet noster, SosiUiaeas deceuerat, ne- 
qae phis qoaai senri mora debere Fidebatnr, commoreraU Ad Att. 
1. 12. 

fUbl illasanctaanieitia? si Don ipse amicus per se amatiir tote 
pectore. (de Lee. 1. 18.) qoam ti ad fractom nostrum referenns, non 
ad illius oomnioda, quem diligimus, non erat ista amicitia, ted merca> 
tura quaedam atilitatum snanim. De Nat. Deor. 1. 44. 
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ties; and uses the words, grateful and goody as 
terms synonymous, and inseparably united in the 
same character. His writings abound with senti- 
ments of this sort, as his life did with examples of 
them f^ so liiat one of his friends, in apologizing 
for the importunity of a request, observes to .him 
with great truth, that the tenour of his life would 
be a sufficient excuse for it ; since he had estab- 
lished such a custom, " of doing everything for 
^* his friends, that they no longer requested, but 
'^ claimed a right to command him."t 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends, 
than placable to his enemies ;' readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries, upon the slightest submis- 
sion ; and, though no man ever had greater abili- 
ties or opportunities of revenging himself, yet, 
when it was in his power to hurt, he sought out 
reasons to forgive ; and, whenever he was invited 
to it, never declined a reconciliation with his most 
inveterate enemies ; of which there are numerous 
instances in his history. He declared nothing to 
be '^ more laudable and worthy of a great man, 
*< than placability ; and laid it down for a natural 
"duty, to moderate our revenge, and observe a 
" temper in punishing ; and held repentance to ][)e 
<' a sufficient ground for remitting it :" and it was 
one of his saying, delivered to a publick assembly, 
^^ that his enmities were mortal, his friendships im- 
« mortal."t 

* CumomDibus Tirtatibns me afiectnni esse cnpiaiDf tamen nihil est 
quod Dialim, quain me et grattim esse et Yideri. Est eDim haec una 
Tirtus non solum maxima, sed etiara mater rirtutum omoiura — quae 
potest esse Jaconditas Titae sublatis aroieitiis ? quae porro amicitia 
potest esse inter ingratos ? Pro Plane. 33. de Fin. 2. 22. 

t Nam qood ita consueris pro amicis laborare, non Jam sic sperant 
abs te, sed etiam sic imperant tibi familiares. £p. Fam. 6. 7. 

t Est eiiim tolcitcendl et pnDieodi modus. Atque band band scio, 
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His manner of living was agreeable to the digni- 
ty of his character ; splendid and noble : his 
house was open to all the learned strangers and 
philosophers of Greece and Asia ; several of whom 
w#re constantly entertained in it, as part of his 
family, and spent their whole lives with him."^-*- 
His levee was perpetually crowded with multi- 
tudes of all ranks ; even Pompey, himself, not dis* 
daining to frequent it The greatest partcame^ 
not only to pay tl^eir compliments, but to attend 
him on days of business to the senate or the forum; 
where, upon any debate or transaction of moment^ 
they constantly waited to conduct him home again : 
but, on ordinary days, when these morning visit 
were over, as they usually were before ten, he re- 
tired to his books, and shut himself up in his li- 
brary, without seeking any other diversion* . but 
what his diildren afforded to the short intervals of 
his leisure.f His supper was his greatest meal ; 
and the usual season with all the great, of enjoy- 
ing their friends at table, which was frequently 
prolonged to a late hour of the night : yet he was 

•n satis sit, enm, qui laeessierit, injuriae suae poeaitere. fde M^ 1. 
St.) Dihil enim taadabiliai, nihil magao 7iro dignius* pJacabilitale •( 
clementia. Ibid. 25, 

Cum parcere Tel laedere potaissem, ignoscendi qnaerebaiB < 
Mm punieadi occa^iones. — ^FragmMit. Cic. ex Marcelliao. 

Neque vero we poenitet mortales ioimicitias, sempertiuf 
tias, habere. Pro C. Rabir. Post. 12. 



* Doctissimoram hominum familiaritatesi qaibos sMBper ddmus 
tra florait, et Priucipes illi, Diodotns, Philo, ijiUoehns, 
aouibas iostitati sumus. 0e Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 

£rain cum Diodoto Stoico ; qui cum hi^bitayissent apud me, 
que yizisseti nuper est domi meae mortuus. Brut. 433. 



t Com bene cotpnpleta domns est tempore maintioiH cam ad §unm 
stipati gregibuB amicorum descendtmus. — Ad Att. 1. IS. 

Mane salutamus dpmi bonos riros multos— «bi salutatio deiazit, 
literis me iuTolvo—Ep. Fam. 9. 20. Cum salntationi -oos dediaas 
amicorum— abdo me in Brbliothecam. Ep. Fam. 7. 28. 

Post horam quartam moiesti caeteri non suot. Ad Att 2. 14. 
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out of bis bed every nomiDg before it i^m light ; 
and nerer used to sleep again at noou, as all otbers 

generally did, and as it is commonly practised in 
aa^ to this day."* 

B«t ibougb be was so temperate and studious^ 
yet wben be was engaged to sup with others, either 
at home or abroad, be laid adde his rules, and for^ 
got the invalid ; and was gay and sprightly, and 
me very soul of the company. When mends 
were met together, to heighten the comforts of 
social life, he thought it inbospitable not to con- 
^bute his fihare to their common mirtb, or to 
damp it by cburlisb reservedness. But be was. 
really a lover of cbearful entertainments, being of 
a nature remarkably facetious, arid singularly turn-' 
ed to raillery :t a talent which was of great seivice 
to him at the bar, to correct the petulance of an 
adversary ; relieve the satiety of a tedious cause ; 
divert the minds of the judges ; and mitigate the 
rigour of a sentence, by making both the bench 
ami audience m^rry at the expense of the ac- 
cuser.t 

This use of it was always tiu>ught fair, and 
greatly applauded in publick trials; but in pri- 

* Nm» qaidem propter iDtermissionem foreniiis operate, et hMMi- 
bfaUones detraxi et merldiatioDes addidi, qtiibus uti antea non soie- 
baai. De DIt. 2. 58. 

. t S90 aotem, ezistimefl quod lubet, mirifice capior facetiis, mazt- 
me D08tratibQ8. {Ep, Fam. 9. 15.) Nee id ad voiaptatem refero, 
M9imd eoflomunitatem vitae atque yictus, remifisionemqae aiiimornai. 
que mazime sermooe efficitur faaiiliari, qui est in eonviyiis duW 
cissimus— (lb. 24.) coDvivio detector. lbil(K]Uor quod in solum, ut 
' ^icitar, et gemitam etiam 10 risiu numimos traoafero. lb. jS6. 

I Siiavis est et rehementer saepe utitis jocus et facetiae-'multniu ' 
ia eaasis.persaepe lepore et facetiis profici Yidi. De Orat. 2. 5i. 
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vate conrersatioDs, be was charged, sometimes, with 
pushing his raillery too far ; and, through a con- 
sciousness of his superiour wit, exerting it often io- 
tenoiperately, without reflecting what cruel wounds 
his lashes inflicted."^ Yet, of all his sarcastical 
jokes, which are transmitted to us by antiquity, 
we shall not observe any, but what were pointed 
against characters either ridiculous or profligate; 
such as he despised for their follies, or hated for 
their vices; and, though he might provoke the 
spleen, and quicken the malice of enemies, more 
than wai; consistent with a regard to bis own ease^ 
yet he never appears to have hurt or lost a friend, 
or any one whom he valued, by the levity of jest- 
ing. 

It is certain, that the fame of his wit was as cele- 
brated as that of his eloquence; and that several 
spurious collections of his sayings were handed 
about, in Rome, in his life-time ;t till his friend 
Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publish an authentick edition of 
them, in a volume which he addressed to Cicero 
himself.! Caesar, likewise, in the height of his 
powpr, having taken a fancy to collect the apoph- 
thegms, or memorable sayings of eminent meo, 

Qaae rinum Judicif movendo et illos tristes solirit ailecUiB, et ani- 
mum ab intentione rerum frequeoter avertit, et aliquaodo etiam re- 
ficit, et a Mitietate vel a fatigatiooe reiio?at. Quintil. 1. 6. c. 3. 

* Noster Tero non solum extra judicia, led in ipsis etiam ormtioai- 
bus habitUB est nimius risus affect ator— Ibid. Vid. Plutar. 

f AiR enim, ut ego discesserim, omnia omnium dicta — in me eoB- 
ferri. £p. Pam. 7. 32. it. 9. 16. 

t Liber iste, quem mihi ralsisti, quantum habet declaratfooem 
aDM>rifi tui ? primum, quod tibi (acetum videtur quioquid ego dtzi, 
quod aliis fortasse non item : deinde, quod ilia, sive faceta sunt, tire 
sic flunt, narrante te, Teoustissima. £p. Fam. 15. 21. 
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save strict orders to all his friends, who used to 
Sequent Cicero, to bring him every thing of that 
sort, which happened to drop from him in their 
company.* But Tiro, Cicero's freedman, who 
served him chiefly in bis studies and literary af- 
fairs, published, after his death, the most perfect 
collection of his sayings in three books : where 
Quintilian, however, wishes that he bad been more 
sparing in the number, and judicious in the choice 
of tbem.f None of these books are now remain- 
ing, nor any other specimen of the jests, but what 
are incidentally scattered in (Afferent parts of his 
own and other people's writings; which, as the 
same judicious critlck observes,- through the change 
of taste in different ages^ and the want of that ac- 
tion or gesture, which gave the chief spirit to 
many of them, could never be explained to ad- 
vantage, though several had attempted it. How 
much more cold, then, and insipid, must they needs 
appear to us, who are unacquainted with the par- 
ticular characters and stories to which they relate, as 
well as the peculiar fashions, humour, and taste of 
wit, in that age 7 Yet even in these, as Quintilian 
also tells us, as well as in his other compositions, 
people would sooner find what they might reject, 
than what they could add to them«t 

* Audio Caesarem, cum rolumDia jam eoofecerit «««^8f>/4«»rMr, ii 
qnod afieratar pro meo, quod meum noo sit^ rejicere solere — faaec 
ad ilium cum reliquii actis perferuntnr ; ita enim ipse mandavit. 
Ep. Fam. 0. 16. 

t Utinam libertus ejus Tiro, aut alius quisquis *foit, qui tres bac 
de re llbros edidit, parcius dictonim numero indnlflis8et-*et plus Jn- 
dicii in eligeodis, quam in congerendis sladii adliibuisset. Quintil. 
1. 6. c. 3. 

I Qui tamen nunc quoqne, ut in omm ejus incenio, facitius quid 
Mjici, quam quid adjiei possit, inrenient. Ibid. Vid. etiaro Maerob. 
Sat. 2. 1. 

VOL, III. 38 
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He had a great tiuiaber of fkae bouses in diftp- 
etit parts of Italy ; some writers reckon up eighr 
teen; wbicb, excepting the familynsieat at Artn^ 
nuai) seem to have men ali purchased or biult 
by himself. They were situated ffeuerally nett 
to the sea, and placed at proper distances alone 
the ^ lower coast, between Rome and Pompeii, 
which was about four leagues beyond Naf^es, and^ 
for the elegance of structure, and the delights of 
their situation, are called by him the eyes or the 
beauties of Italy.* Those in which he took the 
most pleasure, and usually spent some part of 
every year, were his Tusculum, A^ntium, ^ Astunij; 
Arpinum : his Formian, Cuman, Puteolan aad 
Pompeian villas ; all of them lai^ enough for the 
reception, not only of his own family, but of bis 
fnends and numerous guests, many of whom, of 
the first quality used to pass several days with 
him in their excursions from Rome* But, besides 
liiese, that may properly be reckoned seats, with 
large plantations and gardens around them, be had 
several little inns, as he calls them, or baiting 
j^laces on the road, built for his accommodation, in 
passing from one house to another.f 

His Tusculan house had been Sylla's, the dicto^ 
tor ; and in one of its apartments had a paintii^ 
of bis memorable victory near Nola, in toe Mar- 
sick war, in which Cicero had served under him as a 
volunteer :t it was about four leagues from Rooieit 

* Quodqoe temporis ip pr&ediolis nostris. et belle aedificatis, et A- 
tls amoenif consumi potoit, in peregrtoatione consamiinus — [Ad Ait. 
16. 3.J car ocello» Italiae, Tillulas meas non rideo 7 lb. 6. 

t Ego accepi io I>fTer8oriolo«1SiDiie8saiio, taas Ktteras. Ad Aii. 
M. S. 

t Idqne etiam in yiJIa sua Tusculana, quae postea fiiit Ckeroaif, 
Sylla piniit. Plin. Hist. Nat. 22. 6. 
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on tbe top of n beautiful b9!^ covered with the 
▼fflas of the nolnlit j, and aflTording an agreeable 
pros[)ect of tbe city and the country around it ; . 
with plenty of water fkiwinji; through his groundS) 
in a large stream or canal, for which he paid a rent 
to the corporation of Tusculum.* Its neighbour- 
hood to Rome giave him the opportunity of a re* 
treat at any hour from the fatigues of the bar, or 
the senate, to breathe a little fresh air, and divert 
bimself with his friends or family : so that this was 
the place in which he took most delight, and spent 
the ^eatest share of his leisure ; and for that rea* 
son improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
bouses^t 

When a greater satiety ot the city, or a longer 
vacation in the forum, disposed him to seek a calm- 
er scene and more undisturbed retirement, he used 
to remove to Antium or Astura. At Antium' he 
placed his best collection of books, and, as it was not 
above thirty miles from Rome, he could have daily 
intelligence there of every thing that passe<i in the 
cHy. Astura was a little island, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, about two leagues farther 

* Ego ISiienlanis pro Aqua Grabra reetigal peodani, quia a mimlGK 
fio fm^m accepi-^ott. Kail, a 2« 

t Quae mibi aotea sicna mjiisti-^ea oouiia in Tuieulaauni deportl^ 
1^. — [Ad Att. 1. 4.] No8 ex omDibas laboribus et molestiis uno illo 
ia loco eboqniescimus.-^[lb. 5.] Nos Tusculano ita delectaiour, ut 
nolnBinet ipms turn deidque, cam iHo Teniroiis, plaeeamos. — lb. 6. 

ThesitnatioB of thia ToscuhiD house, which had been built, perhaps, 
bj Sylla, confirms what Seneca has observed of the Tiflaa of all the 
other great captains of Rome, , Marias, Pompey, Caesar ; that thejr 
were placed always on hills, or the highest ground that they could 
find ; it being thought more military, to command the ticw of tbe 
country beneath them, and that houses so situated bad the appearance 
of a oMnp, rather than a villa.-<-[Senee. Epist. 61.] But this delight* 
fill spot is now possessed by a oonvent of Monlu, called Grotta Per* 
rata, where they still shew the remains of Cicero^s columns and fia^ 
buildings, and the ducts of water that flowed through his gardens. 
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towards the south, between the promontories of 
Antium and Circaeum, and in the view of thera 
both ; a place peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
of solitude and a severe retreat ; covered with a 
thick wood, cut out into shady walks, in which he 
used to spend the gloomy and splenetick moments 
of his life. 

In the heighth of summer, the mansion-house, at 
Arpinum, and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, afforded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the 
heats ; where, in the greatest that he had ever re- 
membered, we find mm refreshing himself, as he 
writes to his brother, with the utmost pleasure, 
in the cool strjBam of his Fibrenus."^ 

His other villas were situated in the more pub- 
lick parts of Italy, where all the best company of 
Rome had their houses of pleasure. He had two 
at Formiae, a lower and upper villa ; the one near 
to the port of Cajeta, the other upon the moim- 
tains adjoining: he had a third on the shore of 
Baiae, between the lake Avemus and Puteoli, which 
he calls his Puteolan : a fourth on the hills of old 
Cumae, called bis Cuman villa ; and a fifth at Pomr- 
peii, four leagues beyond Naples, in a country 
famed for the purity of its air, fertility of its soil, 
and delicacy of its fruits. His Puteolan house was 
built after the plan of the academy at Athens, and 
called by that name, being adorned with a portico 
and a grove for the same use of philosophical con- 
ferencest Some time after his death, it fell into 

* Ego ex magnis calori^as, non enim meminiaras majores, in Arpi- 
nati, samma cum amoeniUte flaminii» me refect tudonun diebnt • Ad 
Qniot. 3. 1, 
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the hands of Antistius Vetus, who repaired and 
hnproved it, when a spring of warm water, which 
happened to burst out in one part of it, gave occa- 
sion to the following epigram, made by liaurea 
TuUius, one of Cicero's freedmen. 

Quo tua Romanae Tindez elarMsime Hngaae 

'Sylta loco melius sorgere jussa riret, 
Atqu« academiae celebratam nomine Tillam 

Nunc reparat cuitu sub potiore Vetus, 
' Hie etiam apparent lyropbae non ante repertae, 

Langnida quae infuso lumina rare levant. 
Nifflinim locus ips^ sui Ciceronis hooori 

Hoe dedit, hac fpntes cum patefecit ope. 
Ut quoniam' totum, legltur sine fine per orberot 

Slot plares oculis quae medeantur, aquae.* 

Where grores, once thine, now with fresh yerdure bUwrn* 

Great parent of the eloquence of Rome, 

And where thj academy, favourite seat. 

Now to Antistius yields its sweet retreat, 

A gushing stream bursts out, of wondrous power, 

To heal the eyes, and weaken'd sight restore. 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 31. 2. 

This villa was afterwards an imperial palace, possessed by the em- 
^rour Hadrian, who died and was buried in it, where he is supposed 
to have breathed out that hist and celebrated adieu to his little, pal- 
lid, frightened, fluttering soul ;['] which would have left him with less 
regret, if, from Cicero's habitation oh earth, it had known the way to 
those r^ions above, where Cicero probably still lives* in the fmition 
of endless happiness. [^ 

(>] Animula vagula, blandula, 
HoBpM, Comes^ue coqporis, 

Quae nuoc abihis in loca, ' 

Pallidala, rigida, nudula. 
Nee, at aoles, dabii joooe. 

A«]ii SpartiaD. Vid. Hadr. 25. 

l>] Ubi DQDC agat anima Ciceronit, fortasie non eit huiDani jodieii prooantiarc : 
ma oerte doo adtuodum advenom habituri dnt io femdls calculit, qai iperaat il- 
him apod Saperoi qaietam vitam agcre. -Erasm^ Prooem. in Tusc. Quaeit ad 
Job. Ulatten. 
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The pi«ce» wfaielr all ite pride fnm Cieevt» dlrew, . 

Repa)PB this boaour to his memory due* 

That, siDoe hit woilu throogboat the world are tpiettl 

iknd with snch eagerness hj all are read* 

New springs, of healing quality, should rise. 

To ease the increase of labour to the eyes. 

The furniture of his houses was suitable to the 
elegance of his taste and the magnificence of his 
buildings ; his galleries were adorned with statues 
and paintings of the best Grecian masters ; and his 
vessels and moveables were of the best work and 
choicest materials. There was a cedar table of 
his remaining in Pliny's time, said to be the first 
which was ever seen in Rome, and to have cost hio(| 
eighty pounds."*^ He thought it the part of ah 
eminent citizen, to preserve an uniformity of cha- 
racter in every article of his conduct, and to illus- 
trate his dignity by the splendour of his life. This 
was thevreason of the great variety of his houses, 
and of their situation in the most conspicuous parts 
of Italy, along the course of the A[^ian road, 
that they might occur at every stage to the obser- 
vation of travellers, and lie commodious for the re- 
ception and entertainment of his friends* 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflects on what 
the old writers have said of the mediocrity of ^ 
paternal estate, will be at a loss to conceive 
whence all his revenues flowed, that enabled him 
to sustain the vast expense of building and main- 
taining such a number of noble houses ; but the 
solution will be easy, when we recollect the great 



* Bxtat hodie M. Clceroois, to niapaup^rtate, et quod magis i 
est, illoaeTo empta H. 9. X. [Plin. Hist. N. 13. 15.J nullhis ante Ci- 
cerooianam vetastior menwria est. lb. 16. 
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opportiinitiefi tlHit he had of iMproTing bis original 
fortunes. The two principal funds of frealth to 
the leading men of Rome were^-— first, the puUick 
magistracies and provincial commands; aecondly, 
the presents of kings, princes, and foreign stat^ 
whom they had obliged by their services and pro- 
tection : And, though no man was more mdd^^te 
in the use of these advantages than Cicero, yet, to 
one of hft prudence, economy, and contempt of 
vicious pleasures, these were abundantly sufficient 
to answer all his expenses :* For, in bis province 
of Gilicia, afiler all the memorable instances of his 
generosity, by which he saved to the puUick a 
full million sterling, which all other governours 
had applied to their private use, yet, at the ex- 
piration of his year, he left, in the hands of the 
publicans, in Asia, near twenty thousand pounds, 
reserved from the strict dues of his government^, 
and remitted to him afterwards at Rome.f But 
there was another way of acquiring money, es- 
teemed the most reputable of any, which brought 
large and frequent supplies to him, the legacies of 
deceased friends. It was the peculiar custom of 
Rome, for the clients and dependents of families 
to bequeath, at their death, to their patrons some 
considerable part of their estates, as the most ef- 
fectual testimony of their respect and gratitude ; 
and the more a man received in this way, the 
more it redounded to his credit. Thus Cicero 
mentions it to the honour of LucuUus, that, while 
he governed Asia, as proconsul, many great es- 

* Parya Boat, quae desoBt nostris quidem moribus, et ea sunt ad 
etplioandniD expedlUssioia, modo Taleamus. Ad Uuiut. 2. 15. 

f Ep in cistopboro in Asia habeo ad H. S. bis et Ticies, hnjus 
pecuniae permu.tatione fidcm nostram facile tuebere. Ad Att. zi. I. 
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tates were left to him, by will :* And Nepos telk 
us, in praise of Atticus, that he succeeded to many 
inheritances of the same kind, bequeathed to him 
on no other account than of bis friendly and aolia- 
ble temper.f Cicero had his full share of these 
testamentary donations, as we see from the many 
instances of them mentioned in his letters ;% and 
when he was falsely reproached by Antony, with 
being neglected on these occasions, he declared in 
his reply, that he had gained from this single arti- 
cle, about two hundred thousand pounds, by the 
free and voluntary gifts of dying friends ; not the 
forged wills of persons unknown to him, with which 
be charged Antony .( 

His moral character was nerer blemished by 
the stain of any habitual vice, but was a shining 
pattern of virtue to an age, of all others the most 
licentious and profligate.il His mind was supe- 
riour to all the sordid passions which engross lit-- 
tie souls — ^avarice, envy, malice, lust. If we sift 
his familiar letters, we cannot discover in them the 
least hint of any thing base, immodest, spitefulf 
or perfidious ; but an uniform principle of bene- 
volence, justice, love of his friends and country, 
flowing through the whole, and inspiring all his 
thoughts and actions. Though no man ever felt 

* Maximas audio tibh L. Lacolle, pro taa ezimia liberalitate^ 
maximifique beneficiis in tuo6, venisse hereditates. Pr. Place. 34. 

t Moltas eaim hereditates nulla alia re, quam booitate est cott- 
secatus. Vit. Att. 21. 

t Ad Att. 2. 20. zi. 2. Pr. Mil. 18. 

} Hereditates mihi oegasti Tenire*-ego enim amplias H. -S. doeen* 

ties acceptam bereditatibas retuli me nemo, nisi aiDiciis» fecit 

heredem te is, quem tn vidisti ounquam. Phil. 2. 16. 

II Cnni Tita fuerit Integra, nee iotegra solam Md etiam casta. 
Erasm. Epist. Ad Jo. Ulattea. 
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the jbtB&oU of other people's enry more severely 
than he^ yet no man was ever more free from it : 
This is allowed to him by all the old writers, and is 
evident, indeed, from his works, where we find him 
perpetually prying and recommending whatever 
was laudable, even in a rival or an adversary; 
celebrating merit wherever it was found, whether 
in the ancients or his contemporaries — whether in 
Greeks or Romans; and verii^ing a maxim, which 
he had declared, in a speech to the senate, ^^ That, 
^no man could be envious of another's virtue, 
** who was conscious of his own."* 

His sprightly wit would naturally have recom- 
mended him to the favour of the ladies, whose 
company he used to frequent when young, and 
with many of whom, of the first quality, he was 
often engaged, in his riper years, to confer about the^ 
interests of their husbands, brothers, or relations, 
who were absent from Rome ^ Yet we meet with 
no trace of any criminal gallantry, or intrigue 
with any of them* In a letter jto Paetus, towards 
the end of his life, he give^ a jocose account of 
his supping with their friend Yolumnius, an Epi- 
curean wit of the first class, when the famed cour- 
tesan, Cytheris, who had been Volumnius's slave, 
and was then his mistress, made one of the com- 
pany at table ; where, after sevfiral jokes on that 
incident, he says, " That he never suspected that 
'* she would have been of the party ; and, though 
**he was always a lover'^of cheerful entertain- 
*' ments, yet nothing of that sort had ever pleased 
<* him when young, much less now when he was 

* Declarasti ▼erum esse id, quod ego semper sensi, neminem aU 
terhu.qui suae eor\fiderett virtuti invidcre. Phil. z. 1. Vid. Plutar. 
TOL. III. 39 
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^^pld."^ There was one lady, howerer, called 
Caerellia, with whom he kept up a particular faoiti- 
liarity and coiTespondence of letters, on which Dio, 
as it has been already hinted^ absurdly groundB 
some little scandal, though he owns hel* to have 
been seventy yeai*s old. She is frequently nn^i* 
tioned in Cicero's LetterSt as a lover pf books and 
philosophy, and, on that account, as fond of his 
company and writings; but while, out of 'com* 
plaisance to her sex, and a regard to her unoont- 
mon talents, he treated her always with respect; 
yet, by the hints which he drops of her to Atticus^ 
it appears that she had no share of his affections^ 
or any real authority with hipi.f 

9 

His failings were as few as were ever found in 
any eminent senius ; such as j9owed from his con- 
stitution, not his will ; and were chargeable rather 
to the condition of his humanity, than to the fault 
of the man. He was thought to be too sangume 
in prosperity, too despoiling in adveraty; and 
apt to persuade himself in each fortune, that it 
wodld never have an end.* This is PoUio's ac- 
count of hun: which se^ns, in general, to be true; 
Brutus touches the first part of it, in one of his let- 
ters to him, and when things were going prospe- 
rously against Antony, puts him gently in mind, 

* Me vero nihil istoram n^ juYenem qaidem iDoyit anqoani, iie 
DuncseneHi. Ep. Fam. 9. 26. 

t Mirifice Caerellia, studio fidelicet phiJosophiae flagrans, descri- 
bit a tuis : Ist08 ipsos de finibus babet— [Ad Att. 13. 21.] Caerelliae 
facile satisfeci ; nee yalde laborare visa est : et si ilia, ego certe ooa 
laborarem. lb. 16. 1. it. 12. 61. 14. IS. Fain. 13. 72. UninliL S. 3. 
Dio, 302. 

I Utinam moderatias secundas res, et fortius adrersas ferre potais- 
tet! namque utraeque cum veneraot ei, mutari eas non posse reba- 
tur. Asin. Poll, apud Sen. Suasor. 6. 
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that be seemed to trust too much to his hopes ;^ 
and be himself allows the second, and says, that if 
any one was timorous in great and dangerous 
events, apprehending always the worst rather than 
bcming the best, he was the man ; and if that was 
a nult, confesses himself not to be free from it ;f 
yet, in explaining afterwards the nature of thb ti- 
midity, it was such, he tells us, as shewed itself, 
rather in foreseeing dangers, than in encountering 
them ; an explication which the latter part of his 
life fully confirmed, and above all his death, which 
DO man could sustain with greater courage and re* 
solution^ 

^ But the most conspicuous and glaring passion of 
bis soul was, the love oighry^ and thirst of praise y 
a passion, that he not only avowed, but freely in- 
dulged; and sometimes, ^as he himself confesses, 
to a degree even of vanity .f This often gave hisr 
enemies a plausible handle of ridiculing bis pride 
and arrogance ;|i while the forwardness that he 
shewed to celebrate bis own merits in all his pub- 
. — ' — ■ ■ ■ '' . ' ». ' 

* tea ia re, Cicero, vir optime ac fortinsime, mlhiqae merito et 
meo DomiDe et Reipub. carissime, minis credere Yiderls spei tuae— 
Brut. Ad Cic. 4. 

t Nam si quisqnam est timidus in magnis pericnloslsqi^e rebus, sewr 
perque magis adversos rernm etitns metaens, qaamsperans secuiidcM, 
is ego snm : et si iioc vitiam est, eo me non carere confiteor. £p. 
Fam. 6. 14. 

{ Parnm fortis videbatar qaibasdam : qnibns optime respondit ip« ^ 
•e, Don se timidam In suscipiendis, sed in providendis periculis : quod 
probavit morte qaoque ipsa, quam praestantissimo suscepit animo. 
Qnintil. I. 12. 1. 

{ ffotte qooniam iaadls avidlssimi semper faimos. [Ad Att 1. 15.] 
Qnia etiam quod est snbinane in nobis, et non «t<fixo/o^, bellum esi 
enim sna yitia nosse. [lb. 2. 17.] Sam etiam ayldior etiam, qoam sa- 
tis est, gloriae. Ep. Fam. 9. 14. 

I Bt qooniam hoc reprehendis, qaod solere me dicu d^ me ipso 
gloriosins praedicare«««-*Pro Dom. 35. 
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lick speeches, seemed to justiiy their censures: 
and since this is generally considered as the grand 
foible of his life, and has been banded down im- ,j 
plicitly from alge to age, without ever being fairly. | 
examined, or ngfaUy uiiderstood, it will be proper , 

to lay open the source from which the passion itself 
flowed, and explain the nature of that glory, of 
which he professes himself so fond. 

True glory, then, according to his own definition 
of it, is <^ a wide and illustrious fame of many and 
^^ great benefits conferred upon our friends, our 
** country, or the whole race of mankind :* it is 
^* not, (he says,) the empty blast of popular favour, 
^' or the applause of a giddy multitude, which all 
'^ wise men had ever despised, and none more than 
*' himself, but the consenting praise of all honest 
*' men, and the incorrupt testimony of those who 
'* can judge of excellent merit, which resounds al- 
'* ways to virtue, as the echo to the yoice ;" and 
since it is the general companion of good actions, 
ought not to fc^ rejected by good men. That those 
who aspired to this glory, were not to expect '^easeor 
*^ pleasure, or tranquillity of life for their pains ; but 
*< must ^ve up their own peace, to secure the peace 
*' of others, must expose themselves to storms and 
« dangers for the publick good ; sustain many bat- 
^ ties with the audacious and the wicked, and some 
*^even with the powerful: in short, must behave 
*' themselves so, as to give their citizens cause to 
^* rejoice that they had ever been born.f" This 

* Si quidem gloria est illustris ac pervagata multoram et magoomm 
T el in suos, yel in patriam, yel in omne genus bominam fama men to- 
rum. — Pro Marcel. S. 

t Si quisquam fuit unqnam remotus et natura, et magis etiam,' at 
mihl quidem nentire yideor, ratione atque doctrina, ab inani lande et 
vermoDibus yal$i» ego profecto is sttm.^-Ep. Fam. 16, 4. 
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is the notion that he inculcates every where of true 
glory : which is surely one of the noblest princi- 
ples that can inspire a human breast ; implanted by * 
God in our nature, to dignify and exalt it; and al- 
ways found the strongest in the best and most ele- 
vated minds ; and to which we owe every thing 
great and laudable, that history has to offer to us, 
through all the ages of the heathen world. There 
is not an instance, says Cicero, of a man's exerting 
himself ever with praise and virtue in the dangers 
of Ws country, who was not drawn to it by the 
hopes of glory, and a regard to posterity.^ ** Give 
** me a boy," says Quintilian, ** whom praise ex- 
** cites, whom glory warms :" for sucli a scbblar 
was sure to answer all his hopes, and do credit to 
bis discipline.t ** Whether posterity will have 
" any respect for me," says Pliny, **l know not; 
^' but am sure that I have deserved some from it : 
" I will not say by my wit, for that would be arro- 
" gant; but by the zeal, by the pains, by the reve- 
" rence, which I have always paid to it."t 

Ext eDim sloria— consentieDs laos bonoraro ; incornipta yoz bene 
judicantluin de excellente yirtute: ea Tirluti resonat tanquam ima- 
go : quae quia recte factonini plerumque comes est, >poD est bonis yi- 
ris repudianda. Tusc. qoaest. 3. 2. 

diii an tern bonam famam bononim« quae sola vera gloria nominari 
potest, ezpetunt, aliisotiom qnaerere debent et volnptates, non sibi. 
Sodandum est his pro communibas commodis, adenndae inimicitiaev 
tebeundae saepe pro Repnb. tempeiitates. Cum multis audacibus im- 
probis, nonnonqoam etiam potentibus dimicandnm. Pro. Seit. 66. 

Cftnim ess^ ciyem, bene de Uepub. mererl, landari, coli, diligi, 
gloriosnm est— qiiare ita giiberna Rempub. ut natum esse te ciyes 
tni gandeant : sine quo nee beatns, nee clams qnisquam esse potest. 
I'hil. 1. 14. 

* Neqoe qnisquam nostrum in Reipnb. periculis, cum laiide ac rir- 
tute Tersatur, quin spe jiostentatis, fructaque dncatur. Pro. C. Ra« 
bir. X. 

t Mlhi detnr ille pner, qoem lans excitet, quem gloria Jnyet. Hie erit 
alendus ambitn — in hoc desidia'm nunquam yerebor. Quintil. 1.3. 

t Posteris an aliqua cnra nostri, nesclo. Nos certe meremur, ut 
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It win not seem strange, to obserre the Wisest of 
the aocients pushing this principle to so great a 
* length, and considering glory as the amplest r&- 
wanl of a well spent life ;* when we reflect, that 
the greatest psirt of them had no notion of may 
other reward of futurity ; and even those who be- 
lieved a state of happiness to the good, yet enter- 
tained it with so much diffidence, uiat they indulg- 
ed it rather as a wish, than a well grounded hope ; 
and were glad, therefore, to lay hold on that, which 
seemed to be within their reach, a futurity of their 
own creating ; an immortality of fame and glory 
from the applause o( posterity. This, by a pleaa- 
ii^ fiction, they looked upon as a propagsttion erf* 
life, and an eternity of existence ; and had no small 
comfort in imagining, that, though the sense of it 
should not reach to themselves, it would extend, at 
least, to others ; and that they should be doin^ 
good still when dead, by leaving the example m 
their virtues to the imitation of mankind. Thus 
Cicero, aS' he often declares, never looked upon 
that to be bis life, which was confined to tins nar- 
row circle on earth, but considered his acts as seeds 
sown in the immense field of the universe, to raise 
up the fruit of glory and immortality to him throu^ 
a succession of infinite ages ; nor has he been frus- 
trated of his hope, or disappointed of his end ; bat 
as long as the name of Romt subsists, or as long 
as learning, virtue, and liberty^ preserve jany credit 
in the wond, he will be great and glorious in the 
memoiy of k posterity! * 

•It aliquft : non dico, ingenio ; id enim raperbmii ; ted ctiidiOt wd k* 
bore,8e9reyereDtiaposteram. Plin. Ep. 

'^SedtamoD ex omoibos praemiis ▼irtiitif, si/eBsat babteda ratio 
praemlonim, amplisflimam este pnemium elariam. Esse haac imaiii, 
qaae brevitatem vitae posteritatic memona comolaretur.— Pro Mil. 
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^ As to tbe other part ot the charge, or the pioof 
of his yanity, drawn from his boasting so frequent- 
ly of himself in his speeches both to the senate 
mA the people, tbou^ it may appear to the common 
reader todb^ abundantly confirmed by his writings; 
yet, if we attend to the circumstances of the times, 
Mid the part which he acted ix\ them, we shall find 
it not only excusable, but in some degree eyen ne* 
cessary* The fate of Rome was now brought to 
a crisis ; and the contending parties were making 
their last eflforts, either to oppress or preserve it: 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up for its 
liberty ; which entirely depended on the influence 
of his councils : he had many years, therefore, been 
the common mark of the rage and malice of aH 
those who were aiming at illegal power, or a tyr 
ranny in the state ; and while these were generally 
supported by the military power of the empire, he 
had no other arms or means of defeating them, but 
bis authority with the senate and people, grounded 
en the experience of his seirices, and the persua- 
sion of his integrity : so that, to obviate the per- 
petual calumnies of the factious, ha was obliged 
to .inculcate the merits and good effects of his 
councils ; in order to confirm the people in their 
union and adherence to them, against the intrigues 
of those who were employing all arts to subvert 
them. '' The frequent commemoration of his acts, 
*^ says Quintilian, was not made so much for glory, 
<^ as for defence; to repel calumny, and vindicate 
*'liis measures when they were attacked i""^ and 

* Vigeeimai aanas est* eiioi omiies tcttJerali me ODam petant. Phil. 
12. X. 6. 6. 

A^ pleramquQ illud quoque non sine aliqna ratione fqcit— Ut iJlo- 
rum, quae egerat in coosalatu frequens commemoratio, possit rideri 
Don gloriae magis quam defeosioni data — plerumqne contra inimicos 
atque obtrectatores plus Tindicat sibi ; erant eoim tnenda, cum ob- 
Jicerentnr. Quintil. zi. i. 
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this is what Cicero himself declared in all his 
speeches ; ** that no man ever heard him speak of 
*^ himself but when he was forced to it : that when 
'' he was urged with fictitious, crimes, it was his 
''custom to answer them with his real# services : 
*' and if ever he said any thing glorious of himself^ 
^ it was not through a fondness of praise, but to 
*' repel an accusation :* that no man who had been 
^^ conversant in great affairs, and treated with 
*^ particular envy, could refute the contumely of 
*^an enemy, without touching upon his own prais- 
*^ es ; and, after all his labours, for the common 
*^ safety t if a just indignation had not drawn from 
*^ him at any tim^ what might seem to be vain- 
'^ glorious, it might reasonably be forgiven to him :t 
''that when others were silent about him, if he 
*^ could not then forbear to speak of himself, that 
^' indeed, would be shameful ; but when he was in- 
''jured, accused, exposed to popular odium, he 
^' must certainly be allowed (o assert his liberty« 
*' if they would not suffer him to retain his digoi- 
** ty."J This then was the true^ state of the case, 
as it is evident from the facts of his history : he 
bad an ardent love of glory, and an eager Jhirst 
of praise: was pleased, when living, to hear hb 

* Qjain unqaam aodivit, coin ego de me Diti coact^i ac neoeHario 
dicerem ?-KiiceDduiii igitur est id, quod dod dicerem nisi coactus: 
nihil eniin uoquam de me dizi sublatius asciscendae laudis causa po- 
tins, quam criminis depellendi— pro Dom. 35, 36. 

t Potest quisquam Tir in rebus magnis earn invidia rersatis, satis 
graviter contra inimici contunieliam, sine sua lalide respondere ?— 

Quaoquam si me tantis labonbus pro communi salute perfun&- 
tum f'fferret atiqnando ad gloriam in refutandis maledictis improbo- 
nim hominum animi quidam dolor, quis non.ignosoeret ?— de Uanisp, 
Rcsp. 8. 

} Si, cum caeter de nobis silent, non etiam nosmet ipsi taeemos* 
grave. Sed si laedimur, si accu««ainur, si in in?idiaai Toc^amur, priH 
fecto conccdeiis, ut nobis libertatem retinere liceat, si miom liceat 
dignitatem. Pro Syll. 29. 
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acts applauded ; yet more still with imagining, that 
they would ever be celebrated when he was dead : 
a passion which, for the reasons already hinted^ 
has always the greatest force on the greatest souls : 
but it must needs raise our contempt and indigna^ 
tion, to see every conceited pedant, and trifling de« 
daimer, who know little of Cicero's real character, 
and less still of their own, presuming to call him 
the vainest of mortals. 

But there is no point of light, in which we can 
view him with more advantage or » satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn- 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge. 
This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig- 
nity of his general character ; while the idea of 
the scholar absorbs that of the senator ; and, * by 
considering him as the greatest writer, we are 
apt to f6rget that he was the greatest magistrate 
also of Rome. We learn our Latin from nim at 
school; our st^'le and sentiments at the college; 
here the generality take their leave of him, and 
seldom think of him more» but as of an orator, a 
moralist, or philosopher of antiquity. But it is 
with characters as with pictures ; we cannot judge 
well of a single part, without surveying the whole ; 
since the perfection of each depends on its pro- 
portion and relation to the rest ; while in view- 
ing them all together, they mutually reflect an ad- 
ditional grace upon each other. His learning, 
considered separately, will appear admirable ; yet 
much more so, when it is found in the possession 
of the first statesman of a mighty empire : his 
abilities as a statesman are glorious ; yet surprise 
us still more, when they are observed in the ablest 

VOL. III. 40 
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gcholar and philosopher of his age : but an union 
of both these characters exhibits that sublime spe* 
cimen of perfection, to which the best parte with 
the best culture can exalt human nature.'* 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science 
and the politer arts ; in oratory, poetry, philoso- 
phy, law, history, criticism, politicks, ethicks ; in 
each of which he equalled the greatest masters of 
bis time — in some of them excelled alt men of all 
times.t His remaining works, as voluminous as 
they appear, are but a small part of what he really 
puUisbed ; and, though many of these are come 
down to us maimed by time, and the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are justly esteem-* 
ed the most precious remains of all antiquity ; and, 
like the Sibylline books, if more of them had 
perished, would have been equal still to any 
price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the exam* 
pie, or even conception of our days : I'his was the 
secret by which he performed such wonders, and 
reconciled perpetual study with perpetual affairs. 
He suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or 
the least interval of it to be lost ; but .what other 



* Cam ad Datnram eximiam atque il lust rem acceMerit ratio qoae* 
dam, conformatioque doetrioan, turn lUud nescio quid j>raeclarum ac 
lingulare solere exsistere. Pro Arch. 7. 

t >1. Cicero in IJbro, qui inscriptus est de Jure eivili in artem re- 
digendo, verba haec poRuit-r(A. Gell. 1. 22.) M. Tulliu» hod roodo 
inter agendum nunquam e&t destitotns itcientia Juris, sed eliam eom* 
pooere aliqua de eo coeperat. (Quint il. 12. 3.) At M. I'ollium. noo 
illura iiabemus Kuphcaoorem. circa pluriuro artium species praestan- 
tem, ted in omnibus, quae in quoqucJ laudanturv emineutisskmiBi. Ik. 
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people gave to the publiek shews, to pleasures, to 
feasts, nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary re- 
freshments of nature, he generally gave to his 
books, and the enlargement of his kitiowledge."* 
On days of business, when he had any thing psir- 
ticular to <*ompose, he had no other time for me- 
ditating but when he was taking a few turns ia 
his walks, where he used to dictate his thoughts to 
his scribes who attended him.f We find many 
of his letters dated before day-light ; some from 
the senate, others from his meals and the crowd of 
bis morning levee.t 

No compositions afford more pleasure than the 
epistles ol great men : They touch the heart of 
the reader, by laying open that of the writer. 
The letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, 
eminent statesmen, are all esteemed in their se- 
veral kinds ; but there never was*a collection that 
excelled so much in every kind as Cicero's, for 

* QuBOtum caeteris ad suas res obeandaff, quantniD ad festos dies 
ludonitn celebraodos, qaaDtam ad alias voluptates, et ip^m re- 
quiem aoimi et corporis coDceditur teniporuiii ; quantam alii tri- 
baant tempestiris cooriviis; quaotam denique aleae, quantum pi- 
be, taDtum mibi' egomet ad baec stadia rec^lenda somsero. — Pro 
Arch. 6. 

Cni fuerit Be otinm quidem unquam otiosam. Nam qoas ta 
oommeiDoras lecere te solere orationes, cum otiosus sist bas ego 
scrips! Indis et feriis, oe omniuo uoquam essem otiosns.— — *^Pro 
Plane 27. 

t Ita qnicqnid conficio aut cogito» in ambulationis fere tempos con- 
fero. [Ad Quint. 3. 3.] Nam mm ?acui temporit nihil baberem, 
et oua reereandae vocnlae causa mihi necesse est ambalare, baec 
dictavi ambuians. Ad Att. 2. 23. , 

\ Cum baec scribebam ante Incem. [Ad Quint. 3. 2. 7.] Ante 
loeem eum seriberem contra Epicnreos, de eodem oleo et opera eza^ 
raTi nescio quid ad te, et ante Incero dedi. Deinde cum, soomo 
repetito, simul cum sole ezperrectns essem. Ad Att. 13. 38. Haee 
ad te scripsi apposita secnnda mensa. (lb. 14. 6. 21. 15. 13.) Hoc 

riUulnm exarati ipsa in tarba matutiflae lalataUontc* At Brut. 
2.4. 
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the purity of style, the importance of the matter, 
or the dignity of the jjersons concerned in them. 
We have about a thousand still remaining, all writ- 
ten after he Yf^^ forty years old, which are but a 
small part, not only of what he wrote, but of what 
were actually published after his death by his 
servant Tiro. For we see many volumes of them 
quoted by the ancients, which are utterly lost; as 
the first book of his Letters to Licinius Calvus; 
the first also to Q. Axius ; a second book to his 
son ; a second also to Corn. Nepos ; a third book 
to J. Caesar ; a third to Octavius ; and a third also 
to Pansa ; an eighth book to M. Brutus ; and a 
ninth to A. Hirtius. Of all which, excepting a 
few to J. Caesar and Brutus, we have nothing more 
left, than some scattered phrases and sentences, 
gathered from the citations of the old criticks and 
grammarians.^ What makes these letters still 
more estimable is, that he had never designed 
them for the publick, nor kept any copies of 
them ; for the year before his death, when Atti- 
cus was making some inquiry about them, he sent 
bim word, that he had made no collection, and 
th?it Tiro had preserved only about seventy. f 
Here then we may expect to see the genuine man, 
without disguise or affectation, especially in his 
letters to Atticus, to whom he talked with the 
same frankness as to himself, opened the rise and 
progress of each thought, and never entered into 
any affair without his particular advice; so that 
these may be considered as the memoirs of his 
times, containing the most authentick materials for 
the history of that age, and laying open the grounds 
II ■ •' ■ i.iii » » ■ 1. 1. 1 ■ * ■ .1 . ^ . 

* See the fragments of his letters So the editions of his works. 

t Mearum epistolarum nulla est ^uf^iyt^, Sed habet Tiro instar 
leptuaginta. Ad AU. 10« d. 
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and motives of all the great events that happened 
in it:* And it is the want of attention to them 
that makes the generality of writers on these times, 
so superficial, as well as erroneous, while they 
choose to transcribe the dry and unperfect re- 
lations of the latter Greek historians^ rather than 
take the pains to extract the original account of 
facts from one who is a principal actor in them. 

In his familiar letters he affected no particular 
elegance, or choice of words, but took the first 
that occurred from common use and the language 
of conversation.! Whenever he was disposed to 
joke, his wit was easy and natural ; flowing always 
from the subject, and throwing out what came up- 
permost ; nor <}isdaining even a pun, when it serv- 
ed to make his friends laugh.l In letters of com- 
pliment, some of which were addressed to the 
greatest men who ever lived, his inclination to 
please is expressed in a manner agreeable to na- 
ture and reason, with the utmost delicacy both of 
sentiment and diction, yet without any of those 
pompous titles and lofty epithets which modern 
custom has introduced into our commerce with 
the great, and falsely stamped with the name of 
politeness, though they are the real offspring of 
barbarism, and the effect of our degeneracy both 

* Qaae qui legat non multam deslderet bistoriam contextam eo« 
rum temporam ; sic enim omnia de studiis principum, ?itiis ducuro, 
ac mutatlonibus Reipub. perscripta sunt, ut nihil in bis non appareat. 
Corn. Nop. Vit. Att. 16. 

t Epistolas vero quotidianis verbis ^ezere solerous. £p. Fam. 

t Quicquid in buccam renerit. Ad. Att. 7. x. 14. 7. In re- 
proaching Antonj for publishing one of his letters to him, " How 
«' many jests," says he, «* are often fonnd in private letters, which, 
«' if made publick, might be thought foolish and impertinent ?*' 
Phil. 2, 4. 
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in taste and manners; In his political letters, all 
bis maxims are drawn frcun an intimate knowledge 
of men and thinj^s; he always touches the point 
on which the affair turns, foresees the danger, and 
foretells the mischief, which never £uled to follow 
upon the neglect of his counsels ; of which there 
were so man; instances, that, as an eminent writer, 
of his own time, observed of him^ his prudence 
seemed to be a kind of divination, which foretold 
every thing that afterwards happened with the ve- 
racity of a prophet.* But none of his letters do 
him more credit than those of the recommenddr 
tory kind ; -the others shew his wit and his parts, 
these his benevolence and his probity ; he solicits 
the interest of his friends with all the warmth and 
force of words of which he was master, and alleges 
generally some personal reason for his peculiar 
zeal in the cause, and that his own honour was 
concerned in the success of it.t 

* Ut ^cile eziRtiomri possit pradentiam quodanmiodo e9ie di?i-> 
natiooem. Non eoim Cieero ea solum, quae tifo se accidernot, fii* 
tura praedixit, sed etiam, quae nunc iisa veniant, eeciait at. rates. 
Corn. Nepos. 16. 

t An obje<ftion may possibly ^ made to my character of these let- 
ters, from a certain passage in one of them, addressed to a procoiml 
of Africk, wherein he intimates, that lliere was a private mark 
ajgreed^upon between them, which, when alBxed to his letters, would 
lipiify what real stress be himself laid upon them, and what degree 
of influence he desired them to hare with his friend. [Ep. Fam. 13. 
6.1 But that seems to relate only to the particular case of one man* 
who, having great affairs in Africk, was likely to be parUcnlarly 
troublesome fa^th to Cicero and the proconsul ; whose general eon- 
eerns, however, he recommends, in that letter, with the uUnoft 
warmth and affection. But if he had used the same method with ^1 
the other proconsuls and foreign commanders, it seems not only 
reasohahte, but necessary, tl\at a man of his character and authority, 
whose favour was perpetuaflj solicited by persons of all ranks, shonld 
make some distinction between his real friends, whom be reeommend- 
)ed for their own sake, and those whose recommendations werR ex- 
torted from him by the importunity of others, which was freqiie»tly 
the case, as he himself declares in these very letters. ** Tour regard 
*« finr me,** says he, «* is so publickly known, that I am importiUMd 
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But bis letters are not more valuable on any^ ac- 
count, than for their beinfi; the only monuments of 
that sort which remain to us from free Rome. They 
breathe the last words of expiring liberty, a great 
part of them having been written in the very crisis 
of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was left 
m the honest and the brave, to the defence of their 
country. . The advantage which they derive from 
this circumstance will easily be observed by com- 
paring them with the epistles of the best and great- 
est who flourished afterwards in imperial Rome. 
Pliny's letters are Justly admired by men of taste ; 
they shew the scholar, the wit, the fine gentleman ; 
yet we cannot but observe a poverty and barren- 
ness through the whole, that betrays the awe of a 
master. AH bis stories and reflections terminate in 
private life, there is nothing important in politicks ; 
no great al^irs explained ; no account of the mo- 
tives of publick counsels : be had borne all the 
same offices with Gicero, whom in ^11 points he af- 
fected to emulate ;* yet his honours were in effect 
but nominal, conferred by a superiour power, 
and administered by a superiour will ; and, with 
the old titles of consul and proconsul, we want 
still the statesman, the politician, and the magis- 
trate. In his provincial command, where Cicero 
governed all things with a supreme authority, and 
had kings attendant on his orders, Pliny durst not 

** by maojT for recommendations to you. Bat though I give them 
'* sometimes to men of no consequence, yet, for the most part, it is to 
** my real friends.** Again, '* Our friendship, and your aifection to 
** me, H 60 illustrions, that I am under a necessity of reebmmending 
** many people to you : but, though it is my doty to wish well to aH 
'* whom I recommend, yet 1 do not live upon the same foot of friendship 
•* with them all,** &c. Ep. Fam. 13. 70, 71. 

* Laetaris, t)uod honoribus ^us insislam, qoero aemulari in stndiif 
cupio. Plin. Ep. 4. 8. 
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venture to repair a bath, or punish a fugitive slave, 
or incorporate a company of masons, till he had 
first consulted-and obtained the leave of Trajan.* 

His historical works are all lost : the Commen- 
taries of his Consulship, in Greek; the history 
of his own affairs, to his return from exile, in 
Latin verse ; and his Anecdotes ; as well as the 
pieces, that he published on natural history ; of 
which Pliny quotes one, upon the wonders of na- 
ture J and another upon perfumes^ He was meditat- 
ing, likewise, a general history of Rome, to which 
he was frequently urged by his friends, as the only 
man capable of adding that glory also to his coun- 
try ; of excelling the Greeks in a species of writ- 
ing, which, of all others, was at that time the least 
cultivated by the Romans.^ , But he never found 
leisure to execute so great a task ; yet has sketched 
out a plan oi it, which, short as it is, seems to be 
the best that can be formed, for the design of a 
perfect history. 

<^ He declares it to be the first and fimdamental 
** law of history, that it should neither darel to say 

* Praseiises, Domine, baloeum habent ct sordidnm et vetust id ita- 
que indulgentia tua restituere desiderant. £p. I. z. 34. 

Quonun «^o supplieium distal i, ut te conditorcm disciplioae mill* 
taris* firmatoremqiie, con-^ulerem de inodo poenae. lb. 38. 

Tu, Domine, despice an instituenduin putes collegium FabronuB* 
dnntazat homiouiD cl. lb. 42. 

' t Cicero in Admiraodis posuit, etc. Plin. Hist. N. 31. 2. Quod 
Admirandis suis inseruit M. Cicero. Ibid. c. 4. In moQameotis 5f. 
Ciceronis ioTcnitur; unguenta gratiora esse, quae terrain, quamquae 
crocuin sapiant. Hist. \. 13. 3. 1/. 5. 

X Postulatur a te janidiu, vel flac^Uatur potiu^ Historia : sic eniin 
putant, te illam tractanto, effici posse, at in hoc etiaui genere Grae- 
ciae nihil cedamus—abest enim historia litteris nottris— de Leg. 1. 
2.3. 
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'< any thing that was false, or fear to say any thing 
** that was true ; nor give any just suspicion either 
^' of favour or disaffection : that, in the relation 
*' of things, the writer should obserye the order of 
" time, and add also the description of places : that, 
'^ in all great and memorable transactions, he should 
'^ first explain the councils, then the acts, lastly, the 
'^ events : that in the councils, he should interp9se 
*' his own judgment on the merit of them ; in the 
** s^cts, should relate not only what was done, but 
** bow it was done : in the events, should shew what 
*' share chance on rashness or prudence had in 
*' them : that in regard to jpersons, he should de- 
'* scribe, not only their particular actions, but the 
" lives and characters of all those who bear an 
'^ eminent part in the story : that he should illustrate 
" the whole in a clear, easy, natural style ; flow- 
*'ing with a perpetual smoothness and equabi- 
" lity : free from the affectation of points and 
♦'sentences, or the roughness of judicial plead* 
« ings."* 

We have no remains, likewise, of his poetry, ex- 
cept some fragments occasionally interspersed 
through his other writings ; yet these, as I have 
before observed, are suflBcient to convince us, that 
his poetical genius, if it had been cultivated with 
the same care, would not have been inferiour to 
his oratorial. The two arts are so nearly allied, 
that an excellency in the one seems to imply a ca- 
pacity for the other ; the same qualities being es- 
sential to them both ; a sprightly fancy, fertile in- 
vention, flowing and numerous diction. It was in 
Cicero's time, that the old rusticity of the Latin 

■ 

* De Orator 2. \d. 
VOL. III. 41 
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muse first bej^n to be polished by the ornaments 
of dress, and the harmony of numbers; but the 
height of perfection, to which it was carried, after 
his death, by the succeeding generation, as it left 
no room for a mediocrity in poetry, so it quite 
eclipsed the fame of Cicero. For the world al- 
ways judges of things by comparison, and because 
he was not so great a poet as Virgil and Horace^ 
he was decried as none at all ; especially in the 
courts of Antony and Augustus ; where it was a 
compliment to the sovereign, and a fashion conse- 
quently among their flatterers,^, to make his char 
racter ridiculous, wherever it lay open to them : 
hence flowed that perpetual raillery, which subsbts 
to this day, on his fiauoious verses ; 

Cedant anna togae, coacedat laurea lidgaae. 
O fortbnatam natam me consule Romain. 

and two bad lines picked out by the malice of ene- 
mies, and transmitted to posterity, as a specimen 
of the rest, have served to damn many thousands 
of good ones. For Plutarch reckons him among 
the most eminent of the Roman poets ; and Pliny 
the younger was proud of emulating him in his 
poetick character ;t and Quintiiian seems to charge 
the cavils of his censures to a principle of malig- 
nity.t But his own verses carry the surest proof 
of their merit ; being written in the best manner 
of that age in which be lived, and in the style of 

* Postea Tero quam trninvirali pnMcriptioDe coDsumptat est,paMia 
que oderaDt, qui loridebant, qui aemulabaotur, adutatores etiam prae- 
MDtit potaotiae, ood respoDsuram ioTasenuit. Quin. 12. 10. 

t Sed ego Terear, ne me turn satis deceat, quod deeuit M. IVilliM 
— Ep. I. 6. 3. 

t In carrointbus utinam pepercisset, quae oon desienint carpere mm- 
llsni. Quint, zul. 
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Lucretius ; whose poem be is said to have revised 
and corrected, for its. publication, after Lucretius's 
deatb."**" Tbis, bowever is certain, tbat be was tbe 
constant friend and generous patron of all tbe 
celebrated poets of his time ;t of Accius, Arcbias, 
Cbilias, Lucretius, Catullus ; who pays bis thanks 
to him in the following lines, for some favour, 
tbat be bad received from him. 

Tully, moet eloquent bj far 

Of all wbo have been, or who are, 

Or who 10 ages still to eome 

Shall rise of all the sons of Rome, 

To thee Catullus grateful sedds 

His warmest thanks, and recommends 

His humble muse, as much below 

All other poets, he, as thou 

All other patrons dost excel. 

In power of words and speaking weU.| 

But poetry was tbe amusement only, and re- 
lief of bis other studies : eloquence was bis dis- 
tinguishing talent, bis sovereign attribute : to this 
be devoted all the faculties of bis soul, and at* 
tained to a degree of perfection in it, that no mor- 
tal ever surpassed : so that, as a polite historian 

* Enseb. Chronie. 

t Adjicis M. TuUium mira benignltate poetamm Ingenia foylsse. 
Plin. Kp. 3. 15. Ut ez fiuniliari ejus L. Aecio poeta audire sua 
solitus. (Brut. 19? .) Lucretii poemata, ut scribis, lita sunt multis 
lumlnibus ingenii, nt multae tamen artls. Ad Quint. 2. si. Vid. Ad 
Alt. 1. 9. 16. 

} Disertissime Romull nepotum, 
Quot sunt, quotque Tuere, Marce Tulli, 
Qnotque pott aJils eront im annis ; 
Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 
Af it, pessimus omnium poeta< 
lixkio pessimus onminm poeta "* 

Qnanto tn t^Umus omnium patroniis. 

Catull. 47. 
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observes^ Rome had but few orators before him, 
whom it could praise ; nonq whom it could, ad- 
mire."^ Demosthenes was the pattern by which 
he formed himself; whom he emulated with such 
success, as to merit, what St. Jerome calls that beau- 
tiful eloge ; ^' Demosthenes has snatched fron^ thee 
" the glory of being the first ; thou from Demos- 
" tbenes, that of l^ing the only orator."t The 
genius, the capacity, the style and manner of them 
both were much the same; their eloquence of 
that great, sublime, and comprehensive kind, which 
dignified every subject, and gave it all the force 
and beauty of which it was capable : it was that ^ 
roundness of speaking, as the ancients call it, where 
there was nothing either redundant or deficient ; 
nothing either to be added or retrenched : their 
perfections were, in all points, so transcendent, and 
yet so similar, that the criticks are not agreed on 
which side to give the preference : Quintilian, in- 
deed, the most judicious of them, has given it on 
the whole to Cicero : but if, as others have tbougt)t» 
Cicero had not all the nerves, the energy, or, as 
he himself calls it, the thunder of Demosthenes; 
he excelled him in Ihe copiousness and elegance of 
his diction, the variety of his sentiments; and, 
above all, in the vivacity of his wit, and smartness 
of his raillery: Demosthenes had nothing jocose 
or facetious in him; yet, by attempting some- 
times to jest, shewed, that the thing itself did not 

* At oratio— ita aoivena sab principe operis nii erapit TuJlio ; 
ut delectari Ante eoin paucissimis, mirari Tero nemiDem poiSM. 
Veil. Pat. 1. 17. 

f Demosthenem igitor imitemor. O Dii boni ! quid quasi nos aliod 
agimus, aut quid aliiid optainas ? Brut. 417. 

M. Tuliius, in quem puloberrimam illud elogiam est : Demostbe- . 
oes tibi praeripuit, nc esses primus orator; tu illi, iie solus. Ad 
Nepotiau. de vita Clericor. Tom. 4. Edit. Beoed. 
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displease, but did not belong to him : for, as Lon* 
ginus says, whenever he affected to be pleasant, 
he made himself ridiculous ; and, if he happened 
to raise a laugh, it was chiefly upon himself. 
Whereas Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and 
ridicule, had the power always to please, when 
he found himself unable to convince ; and could 
put his judges into good humour, when he had 
cause to be afradd oi their severity ; so that, by 
the opportunity of a well-timed joke, he is said to 
have preserved many of bis clients from manifest 
ruin,* 

Yet, in all this height and fame of his elo- 
quence, there was another set of orators at the 
same time in Rome ; men of parts and learning, 
and of the first quality ; who, while they ac- 
knowledged the superiority of his genius, yet 
censured his diction, as not truly Attick or 
classical ; some calling it loose and languid ; others 
tumid and exuberant.f These men affected a 
minute and fastidioils correctness ; pointed sen- 
tences, short and concise periods, without a sylla- 
ble to spare in them ; as if the perfection of ora- 
tory consisted in a frugality of words, and in 
crowding our sentiments in the narrowest com- 

* Hoic diversa Tirtus, quae risuno jadicis moveodo— plerique De- 
mostheni facultatem hujus rei defuisse credunt, Cicerooi moduin — 
nee yideri potest nolaisse Demosthenes, cojas pauca adroodam dicta 
-^stendant non displicuisse illi Jooos, sed non contigisse-^mihi tero 
^-miiY quaedam yidetur Id Cicerone faisse urbanitas. (Quintil. 1. 6. 
3. lb. X. 1. Longin. de Sublim. c. 34.) Ut pro L. Flacco, qnem re- 
petundarum reum Joci opportanitate de manifestissimis criminibiis 
ezemit, etc. Macrob. Sat. 2. 1. i 

f Constat nee Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuisse, quibus infla- 
tns el tumens, nee satis pressus, supra moduin ezultans, et super- 
flu^s, et parum Atticus rideretur, etc. Tacit. Dialog. 18. Vid. 
Quintil. 12. 1. 
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pass."^ The chief patrons of this taste were, M. 
Brutus, Liciniusi! Calvus, Asinius Pollio, and Sal- 
lust ; whom Seneca seems to treat as the author 
of the obscure^ abrupt, and sententious style.f 
Cicero often ridicules these pretenders to Attick 
elegance; as jtid^nj? of eloquence, not by the 
force of the art, but Uieir own weakness ; and re- 
solving to decry what they could not attain ; and 
to admire nothing, but what they could imitate :% 
and, though their way of speaking, he says, might 
please the ear of a critick, or a scholar, yet it 
was not of that sublime and sonorous kind, whose 
end was not only to instnict, but to move an au- 
dience: an eloquence, bom for the multitude; 
whose merit was always shewn by its effects, of 
exciting admiration, and extorting shouts of ap* 
plause ; and on which there never was any diflfer^ 
ence of judgment between the learned and the 
populace.)^ 

} Mihi falli moltniB Tidentar, qui solos esse Attioos credoat, te- 
aaes et lucidos et si|;oificaotes, sea auadam eloqaentiae fnigftliUte 
contentos ac mamnn semper intra palliuai oootineotes. Qaintil. zii. 
ex. 

t Sic Sallustlo yigeote, ampntatae sentential, et rerba ante ez- 
peetatnm eadentia, et obscara breTitas, fnere 'pro enltn. L. ;SeB. 
Epist. 114. 

I Itaqiie nobis monendi sont ii,— qui ant dici se destderaat Atti* 
cos, aat ipsi Attice voluQt dicere, at mirentor Demostbenem mazime 
— eloqaentiamque ipsius viribus, non imi>ecillitate sna, metiantnr. 
Nunc enim tantum qnisque laudat, quantum se posse sperat initari. 
Orator. 248. Vid. Tusc. Quaest. 2. 1. 

i Sed ad Calvooi reTertamur : qui— metoens ne Titiosum collige- 
rit, etiam Terurn saocnineui deperdebat. Itaque ejus oratio oimia 
religione attenuata, doetis et attente audientibos erat illostris ; a 
moltitudine autem et a foro, cai nata eloqueotia est, devorabatnr. 
Brut. 410. 

Itaque minquani de bono Oratore et non bono dictis bonlinibos cuni 
popolo dissensio foit, etc. Ibid. 297. 
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This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed in 
Rome as long as Cicero lired : bis were the only^ 
speeches that were relished or admired by the city ; 
while those Attick orators, as they called them* 
selves, were generally despised, and frequenCly de- 
serted by the audience in the midst of their haran* 
gues.* But, after Cicero's death and the ruin of the 
republick, the Roman oratory sunk of course with its 
liberty, and a false species universally prevailed: 
when, instead of that elate, copious, and flowing 
eloquence, which launched out freeJy into every 
subject, there succeeded a guarded, dry, sententious 
kind; full of laboured tuihs and studied points; 
and proper only for the occasion on which it was 
employed ; the making panegj'ricks, and servile 
compliments to their tyrants. This change oi^ 
style may be observed in all their writers from Ci- 
cero's time, to the younger Pliny ; who carried it 
to its utmost perfection in his celebrated pane^ 
gyrick on the Emperour Trajan : which, as it is 
justly admired, for the elegance of diction, the 
beauty of sentiments, and the delicacy of its com- 
pliments, so it is become, in a manner, the standard 
of fine speaking to modem times : where it is com- 
mon to hear the pretenders to criticism descanting 
on the tedious length and spiritless exuberance of 
the Ciceronian periods:' But the superiority of 
Cicero's eloquence, as it was acknowledged by the 
politest age of free Rome ; so it has received the 
most autbentick confirmation, ihat the nature of 
things can admit, from the concurrent sense of na- 
tions; which, neglecting the productions of his 
rivals and contemporaries, has preserved to us 
his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most 

* At cum isti Attiei dicaot, dod modo a corona, qiiod est ipsnm 
miierabiley sed etiani ab Adrocatis relinquantar. Tb. 417. 
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perfect manner of speaking, to which the language 
of mortals can be exalted : .so that, Quintilian de- 
clared of him, even in that early age, he has ac- 
quired such . fame with posterity, that Cicero is 
not reckoned so much the name of a man, as of 
eloquence itselt* 

But we have hitherto been considering chiefly, 
the exterior part of Cicero's character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his 
actions, from a view of that philosophy, whicli he 
professed to follow as the general rule of his life. 
This, as he often declares, was drawn from ^ 
Academick sect ; which derived its origin from So- 
crates, and its name from a celebrated Ovmnasiunij 
or place of exercise in the 8ubm*bs of Athens, call- 
ed the Academy j where the professors of that 
school used to bold their lectures and. philosophi- 
cal disputations,! Socrates was the first who ban- 
ished physicks out of philosophy, which, till his 
time, had been the sole object of it; and drew 

* Apud posteros vero id consecntus, ut Cicero jam dod boiiiiDit» 
sed eloqnentiae nomen habeatur. Uuintil. x. K 

f nil autem, qai Platoois iustitato in Aeademia, quod est alteram 
gymnasium, coetus erant et Kermones habere soliti, e loci vocabulo 
Domen babuerunt. Academ. 1. 4. 

N. B. Tbis celebrated place, whicb Sery. Solpicius calls ike fUK 
blett Gymnasium qf the worlds took, its name from one Academiis, ao an- 
cient hero, who possessed it in tbe time of the Tyndaridae. But famous 
as it was, it was purchased afterwards for about one hundred pounds^ 
and dedicated to the publick, for the convenience of walks and ex- 
ercises for the citizens of Athens ; and was cradnally improred and 
adorned by the rich, who had received benent or pleasure from it, 
with plantations of groves, stately porticos, and comoDodious apart- 
mei^ts, for the particular use of the profei^sors or masters of the 
Academick school ; where several of them are said to have spent 
their lives, and lo have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to haTe 
come witbin the city. £p. Fam. 4. 12. Plat, in Theseo. 15. Dtof. 
Laert. in Plato. { 7. Plutar. de £zil. 603. 
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it off from the obscure ^d intricate inquiries into 
nature, and the constitution of the heavenly bo« 
dies, to questions of morality ; of more immediate 
use and importance to the happiness of man ; con^ 
ceming the true notions of virtue and vice, and 
the natural difference of good and ill:* and, as he 
found the world generally prepossessed with false 
notions on those subjects, so his method was, not to 
assert any opinion of his own, but to refute the 
opinions of others, and attack the errors in vogue ; 
as the first step towards preparing men for the re- 
ception of truth, or what came the nearest to it, 
probability.^ While he himself, therefore, profess* 
ed to know nothkig^ he used to sift out the several 
doctrines of all the pretenders to science ; and 
then tease them with a series of questions, so Con- 
trived, as to reduce them, by the course of their 
answers, to an evident absurdity, and the impos- 
sibility of defending what they had at first af- 
firmed.}: 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates ; and his followers wholly 
deserted it : for, instead of the Socratick oiodesty 
of affirming nothing, and examining every thing, 
they turned philosophy, as it were, into an art ; 

** Socrates— ^id quod constat inter onmes, primus a rebus oc- 
cultis, et ab ipsa Datura involutis — avocavi^se philosopliiani. et ad 
vitain cominuneni adduxisse, ut de virtntibus et yitiis, omninoque 
de bonis rebus et malis, quaereret, etc. Ibid. Vid. it. Tusc. Quaest. 
5.4. 

t E quibus dos id potissimum consecuti sumus, quo Socratem usum 
arbitrabaoiur ; ut nostram ipsi sententiani tegeremus, errore alios 
leraremus ; et in omni disputatione, quid esset simiUimum yeri quae- 
reremus. Tusc. Quaest. 6. 4. it. 1. 4. 

\ Socrates enim pcrcunctando atque interrogando elicefe solebat 
opiniones eonim, qnibuscuno disserebat— de Fin. 2. 1. 
VOL. III. 42 
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and formed a system of opinions, wliicb tbey de- 
livered to their disciples, as the peculiar tenets of 
their sect.^ Plato's nephew, Speusippiw, who was 
left the heir of his scliool, continued his leciuree^ 
as his successors also did, in the Academy, and 
preserved the name of Academicks ; whilst Arifi- 
totle, the most eminent of Plato's scholars, retired 
to another Gymnasium, called the Lyceum ; where, 
from a custom which he and his followers observed, 
of teachino: and disputing as they walked in the 
poiticos of the place, they obtained the name of 
Peripateticks, or the walkinor philosophers. These 
two sects, thouj^h differing in name, agreed gene* 
rally in things, or in all the principal points <rf* 
their philosophy : they placed the cliief happiness 
Df man in virtue, with a competency of external 
goods ; taught the existence of a God, a Provi- 
dence, the Immortality of the Soul, and a Future 
State of rewards and Punishments.} 

This was the state of the Academick school un- 
der five successive masters, who governed it after 
Plato ; Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, 
Grantor; till Arcesilas, the sixth, discarded at once 
ell the systems of his predecessors, and revived 
the Socratick way, of affirming nothings doubting 
of all things, and exposing the vanity of the 
reigning opinions. J He alleged the necessity of 



* niam aotem Socraticam dtibitationem de omnibiis rebus, «l \ 
adfirmatione adhibita consiietudiuetn disserendi reliqiienint. Itaacta 
^8t, quod miiiinie Socrates probabat, ars qiiacdam phiJosophiae, et 
reniin ordo et descriptio disciplinae. Academ. 1. 4. 

f Sed idem fons erat iitrisque, et eadem rerum evpstendaraw, 
fiigieodanimque partitio. (Acad. 1,4, 6, 8.) Peripatetioos et Acs* 
demicos, noininibas differeotes, re congruentes. lb. 2. 6. 

X Arcesilas primom, ex ^rariis PlatoniB libri«, sermombujtqve So- 
craticis hoc mazime arripnit, nihil 'esse arerti, qnod aqt sensibtts aat 
animo percipi possit*— de Orat. 3. 18. 
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making this reformation, from that * obscurity 
of tbinj^s, which had reduced Socrates, and all 
the ancients before him, to a confession of their 
ignorance : 4ie observed, as they had all like- 
wise done, ^* that the senses • were narrow, rea- 
'< son infirm, life short, truth immersed in the deep, 
" opinion and custom every where predominant ; 
"and all things involved in darkness."* He 
taught, therefore, " That tliere was no certain 
" knowledge or perception of aiiy thing in nature ; 
" nor any infallible criterion of truth and falsehood ; 
^' that nothing was so detestable as rashness ; noth^ 
'^ ing so scandalous to a philosopher, as to profess, 
'* what was either false or unknown to him ; that 
" we ought to assert nothing dogmatically ; but in 
<* all cases to suspend our assent ; and, instead of 
"pretending to certainty, content ourselves with 
" opinion, grounded on probability ; which was all 
'^ that a rational mind had to acquiesce in." This 
was called the New Academy , in distinction from 
the Platamck^ or the Old; which maintained its 
credit down to Cicero's time, by a succession of 
able masters ; the chief of wliom was Carneade^ 
the fourth from Arcesilas; who carried it to its 
utmost height of glory, and is greatly celebrated 
b^ antiquity for the vivacity of his wit and force of 
his eloquence.f 

* Nod pertinaeia sed eanim reruiD oUscaritate, quae ad confesfiio- 
nem igoorantiae addazeraot Socratem, et — oinoes paeoe veterefi ; qui 
nihil cognosci, nihil pereipi, nihil sciri posse dizerant ; abgustos sen- 
sus; imbecillos animos; brevia carricula vitae ; in profumlo yerita- 
tern demersam ; opinionibiu et institatis omnia teoeri ; ni^il verita- 
ti relinqai : deinceps omnia tenebris eircamfusa, esse dizerunt. 
Acad. 1. 13. 

f Hanc Acaderaiam novam appellant ;— quae nsque ad Carneadem 
perducta, qui quartus ab Arcesila fuit, in eadem Arcesllae ratione 
permansit. (Acadeni. 1.13.) Ut haec in philosophia ratio contra 
omnia disserendi, nallamque rem apcrte Judicandi, profecta a Soc- 
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We must not, however, imagine, that these aca- 
demicks continued doubting and fluctuating all 
their lives in scepticism and ir-resolution, without 
any precise opinions, or settled principle of judg- 
ing and acting :* No, their rule was as certain and 
consistent as that of any other sect ; as it is fre- 
quently explained by Cicero in many parts of his 
works." « We are not of that sort/' says he " whose 
<* mind is perpetually wandering in error, without 
<^ any particular end or object of its pursuit : for 
«« what would such a mind, or such a life, indeed, 
" be worth, which had no determinate rule or 
^< method of thinking and acting? but the difier- 
*' ence between us and the rest is, that whereas they 
'< call some things certaiuy and others uncertain; we 
♦* call the one probable^ the other ivUprohabU. For 
^< what reason then should not I pursue theprobabie, 
** reject the contrary, and, declining the arrogance 
« of affirming, avoid the imputation^ of rashness ; 
*' which, of all things, is the farthest removed from 
** wisdom ?t Again ; we do not pretend to say, 
<< that there is no such thing as truth; but that all 
*< truths have some falsehoods annexed to them, of 
<^ so near a resemblance and similitude, as to af- 
'< ford no certain note of distinction, where^ to 
'^ determine our judgment and assent : whence' it 
** follows also of course, that there are many things 
"/woftofcfc; which, though not perfectly compre- 
<* bended, yet, on account of their attractive and 
^' specious appearance, are sufficient to govern 

rate, repetita ab Arcesila, confirmata a Carneade, usque ad nostram 
TJguit aetatem. (de Nat. Deor, 1. 5.) Hinc haec recentior Arade- 
iDiaeroanavit, in quaezstitit divina qoadani celeritate ingeoii, diceo> 
dique copia Carneades. I)e Orat. 3. 18. 

"^Neque enim academici, cum in ntramque disseriint partom, mm 
secandum alteram virunt. Qnintil. I. 12. 1. 

t De Offic. 2. 2. 
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**th'e life of a wise man.* In another place, there 
'< is no difference, says be, between us and those 
*• who pretend to know things ; but that they 
" never doubt of the truth of what they maintain ; 
''whereas we have many probiAiKlieSy which we 
" readily embrace, but dare not affirm. By this 
" we preserve our judgment free and unprejudic- 
"ed, and are under no necessity of defending 
" what is prescribed and injoined to us : whereas, 
" in the other sects, men are tied down to certain 
"doctrines, before they are capable of judging 
'/ what is the best; and, in the most infirm part of 
" life, drawn either by the authority of a friend, 
" or charmed with the first master whom they hap- 
" pen to hear, they form a judgment of things un- 
" known to them ; and to whatever school they 
'' chance to be driven by the tide, cleave to it as 
" feist as the oyster to the rock.^f 

"^DeNat. Deor. 1.5. 

t Aeadem. 2. 3.-*N'. B. This sketch of the principles of the Acade- 
my, may enable us to decide that famous contest among the criticks, 
about the reading of the foltowinspassage in Cicero*8 treatise on the 
nature qf the Gods. [I. 1. 1.] '*I)e qua tarn tariae sunt doctissimo- 
** ram hominum, tamque discrepantes sententiae, nt magno argunMnto 
**esse debeatf causam. id est, principium philosophiae esse, sclentiam ; 
** (Inscientiam ;) prudenterque academicos a rebus incertis assensio- 
nem cobibuisse.** The question is, whither we should read tciivUiam 
or nueUnliam : the greatest part of the editions and MSS. gi? e ot 
the first ; but Aldus Maoutius and Dr. Davies prefer the second ; 
which I take to be the true reading. For Cicero*8 meaning in thit 
plaee is, from the dissensions of the learned on a subject of so great 
importance, to illustrate a fundamental maxim of his sect, that ** the 
** natural obscurit j of things, and man's consciousness of his igno- 
** ranee, was the first cause or incitement to the study of philosophy.*' 
Plato' had expressed the same sentiment before hlro, where he sayi, 
'* that to wonder at things was the common afibction of a philosopher, 
'*and what alone gave rise* or a beginning, to philosophv itself ;*' 
(in Thaet. p. 155. Edit. Serr.) whence Cicero draws this infereoee, 
which he frequently inculcates in other parts of his works, that the 
academy, therefore, acted pnidently, in withholding its assent, and 
maintaining, that there was no such thing as science, or absohito cer- 
tainty within the reach of man. If this then be the sense of the 
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Thus the 4cademy held the proper medium be- 
tween the rigour of the Stoick and the indifTerence 
of the Sceptick : the stoicks embraced all their doc* 
trines as so many fixed and immutable truths, from 
which it was infamous to depart ; and, by making 
this their point of honour, held all their disciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The scep- 
ticks, on the other hand, observed a . perfect neu* 
trality towards all opinions ; maintaining all of 
them to be equally uncertain ; and that we could 
not af&rm of any thing, that it was this or that, since 
there was as much reason to take it for the one, as 
for the other, or for neither of them ; and wholly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to be : thus 
they lived, without ever engaging themselves on 
"any side of a question ; directing their lives in the 
mean time by natural affections, and the laws and 
customs of their country.* But the academies, 
by adopting theprobcAh instead of the certain, kept 
the balance in an equal poise between the two ex- 
tremes ; making it their general principle, to ob- 
serve a moderation in all their opinions ; and as 
Plutarch, who was one of them, tells us, paying 
a great regard always to that old maxim ; 



M»/fF ttyta -y Ne quid ntmu.f 



As this scIk>o1 then was in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all, or rath- 
er -to dogmatical philosophy in general; so every 

passage, as it appears Evidently to be, it necessarily requires imcien^ 
tiam to make it consiFtent — See the translatioD of L*Abbe D*OUTet» 
^UDd biR notes on the plaee, and Edit. Davis. GanUb. 

* Vid. Sext. Empirici, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. A. Cell. zi. 5. 
•f wref. In lib. u ei apod Delpb. 387« it. lib. de primo frigido fin. 
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other sect, next to itself, readily gave it tbe pre- 
ference to the rest : which universal concession of 
the second place, is commonly thousfht to infer a 
right to the first :* and if we reflect on the state 
of the Heathen world, and what they themselves 
so often complain of, the darkness that surrounded 
them, and the infinite dissensions of the best and 
wisest on the fundamental questions of religion 
and morality ;t we must necessarily allow, that the 
academick manner of philosophising, was, of all 
others, the most rational and modest, and the best 
adapted to the di^overy of truth: whose pecu- 
liar character it was, to encourage inquiry ; to 
sift every question to the bottom ; to try the force 
of every argument, till it had found its real mo- 
ment, or the precise quantity of its weightj This 
it was that reduced Cicero, in his advanced life 
and ripened judgment, to desert the old academy y 
and declare for the new j when, from a long expe- 
rience of the vanity of those sects, who called 
themselves the proprietors of truth, and the sole 
guides of life, and, through a despair of finding any 
thing certain, he was glad, after all his pains, to take 
up with the probable.^ But the genius and gene- 



'*' Academico sapienti ab ooinihus caeterarum sectarum — secundae 
partes daBtiir*-€X quo potest probabititer coniici, eiim recte priintnn 
esse suojadicio, qui oniotiim caeterorom judicio sit scouodus. Frag- 
roent. Academ. ex Augustiu. 

t De Nat. Deor. 1.1.3. Academ. 2. 3. 1. 13. 

I Neqiie nostrae dtsputationes quicquam alind agunt, Di5;i iit, in 
utramque partem disserendo, eliciant et taoquam exprimaiU aliquid, 
quod aut verom sit, aut ad id quam proxirae accedat. Aeadeiu. 2. 3. 

} Relietam a te, iaqtiit, reterein jam, tractari autem i]OTam~(ib. 
4f) Ultra enim qno progrediar, quam lit rerisimilia rideam, iion ha* 
1)60 : certa dieeot hi, qui et percipi ca posse dicunt, et se sapientes 
proGteatur (Tusc. Quaes t: 1.9.) Sed ne in maximis quidam rebus, 

3uidquam adhac'iiiTeni firmius, quod tenerein, ant quo judicium meuin 
irigerem, quam id, quodoumque mi hi simillimum veri videretur, 
cum ipsum illud venim in occnlto lateret. Orator, fio. 
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ral character of both the academies was id aome 
measure still the same : for the old, though it pro- 
fessed to teach a peculiar system of doctrines, jet 
was ever diffident and cautious of affirming ; and 
the new only the mpre scrupulous and sceptical of 
the two ; this appears from the writings of Plato» 
the first master of the old ; in which, as Cicero ob- 
serves, nothing is absolutely affirmed, nothing de- 
livered for certain, but all things freely inquired 
into, and both sides of the question impartially 
discussed.^ Yet there was another reason that 
recommended this philosophy in a peculiar man- 
' ner to Cicero ; its being, of all others, the best 
suited to the profession of an orator : since, by 
its practise of disputing for and against eveiy 
opinion of the other sects, it gave him the best op- 
portunity of perfecting his oratorial faculty, and 
acquiring a habit of speaking readily upon all sub- 
jects. He calls it, therefore, " the parent of ele- 
"gance and copiousness ;" and declares, <^ that he 
*' owed all the fame of his eloquence, not to the 
<' mechanical rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
** enlarged and generous principles of the acade- 
"my."t 

This school, however, was almost deserted in 
Greece, and had but few disciples in Rome, when 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and endeavoured 

* Cujiis in libris nihil affirmatur, et in utramqoe partem multa dis- 
senintur, de ontotbns quae ri tor, nihil certe dicitur. Academ. 1. 13. 

f Itaque mihi semper academiae consuetodo, de omnibus rebus in 
contrarias partes disserendi, non ob earn causam solum placuit, qood 
aliter non posset quid in qnaque re yerisimile sit inveniri, sed etiara 
quod esset ea maxima dicendi exercitatio— "-(Tusc. Qnaest. 2. 3. 
▼id Quintil. 12.2.) Ego au tern fateor; me oratorem, si mo<lo sim* 
ant etiam qoicomque stm, non ex rhelorum olBoinis, sed ex academiae 
spatiis extitisse. (Orator, sub. init.) Nos ea philosophia plus utt* 
mur, quae peperit dicendi copiam. Prooem. Paradox. 
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to revive its drooping credit* The reason Js ob- 
vious : It imposed a bard task upon its scholars, of 
disputing against every sect, and on every question 
in philosophy ; and, if it was difficult, as Cicero 
says, to be master of any one, how much more of 
them all ? which was incumbent on those, who pro* 
fessed themselves academicks."* No wonder then, 
that it lost ground every where, in proportion as 
ease and luxury prevailed, which naturally dispos- 
ed people to the doctrine of Epicurus ; in rela- 
tion to which, there is a smart saying recorded of 
Arcesilas, who being asked, " Why so many of all 
** sects went over to the Epicureans, but none ever 
** came back from them ? replied. That men might 
** be made eunuchs, but eunuchs could never b$- 
" come men again."t 

This general view of Cicero's philosophy will 
help us to account^ in some measure, for that dif- 
ficulty, which people frequently complain of, in 

** Qiiam nunc propemodiim orl>ara eise in Graecia intelligo-«-iiaiii 
si siiigulas disctpUnas percipere magnum est, qiiaoto majus omnee ? 
qaod facere I'w uecesse est, quibiis proposittim est, veri reperiendi 
rausa, ct contra omnes pbilosoptios, et pro omnibus dicere. De Nat. 
Deor^ 1. 5. 

f Diog. Laert. de Arcesila.— 

Diogenes Laertius. and 8ome late writers, speak of a third or muf- 
dle academy between the old and the ruiv^ in which tliey are commonly 
followed by the modern^, who make ** Plato the founder of the old, 
«' Arceiiilas rf the middlet Cameades of the new.** (See Stanlej's 
Lives of Philosoph. in Carueades.) But there was no real ground for 
such a distinction, since, Cicero never mentions any other but the ofd 
and the new ; and expressly declares the last to have subsisted under 
. that denomination down to his own days, as well under Carneadns as 
Arcesilas ; and, so far from splitting them into three aeadeniiei, Cice- 
ro's master, Philo, maintained constantly, in his books, that there 
never was, in reality, any more than one, grounding his argument on 
what I have observed above, the similar nature and genius of the two. 
Acad. 1. 4.— Pertubatricem aiitem harum omnium rerum academiamy 
hanc ab Arcesilaet Carneade recentem, ezoremus ut sileat. 0e Leg. 
1.13. 

VOL. III. 43 
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discoTering his real sentitnents, as well as for the 
mistakes which they are apt to fall into in that 
search ; since it was the distinguishing principle of 
the academy, to refute the opinions of others, rath» 
than declare any of their own. Yet the chief 
difficulty does not lie here ; for Cicero was not 
scrupulous on that head, nor aflfected any obacu- 
rity in the delivery of his thoughts, when it was 
his business to explain them ; but it is the variety 
and different character of his several writings, that 
perplexes the generality of hb readers, for wbere- 
ever they dip into his works, they are apt to &ncy 
themselves possessed of his sentiments, and to 
quote them indifferently as such, whether from his 
Orations, his Dialogues, or his Letters, without at* 
tending to the peculiar nature of the work, or the 
different person that he assumes in if. 

His Orations are generally of the judicial kind, or 
the pleadings of an advocate, whose business it was 
to make the best of his cause, and to deliver, not so 
much what was true, as what was useful to his client 
the patronage of truth belonging in such cases to the 
judge, and not to the pleader.^ It would be absurd, 
therefore, to require a scnipulous veracity, or 
strict declaration of his sentiments in them : The 
thing does not admit of it, and he himself forbids 
us to expect it ; and, in one of those orations, 
frankly declares the true nature of them all-* 
*^That man," says he, *^is much mistaken, who 
*^ thinks that, in these judicial pleadings, he has ao 
" authentick specimen of our opinions : They are 
'^ the speeches of the causes and the times, not of 

* Jndiciid est semper ia caiisis veruin sequi ; Patrooi, nonmiBqiiani 
▼erislmile, etiatn si miniM sit Teram. defendere : quod scribere, pne- 
sertim com de pbilodophia scriberem, dod auderein, nisi idem j^ace* 
ret gravissimo Stoiconim Panaetio. De OfBc. 2. 14. 
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^' the men or the advocates : If the causei could 
*^ speak for themselves, nobody would employ an 
" orator ; but we are employed to speak, not what 
'^ we would undertake to affirm upon our autbo- 
'' rity, but what is suggested by the cause and the 
" thing itself."* Agreeably to this notion, Quinti- 
lian teils us, *^ that those who are truly wise, and 
*^ have spent their time in publick afiairs, and not 
" in idle disputes^ though they have resolved with 
'^ themselves to be strictly r honest in all their ac- 
*^ tions, yet will not scruple to use every argument 
** that can be of service to the cause, which they 
" have undertaken to defend/'t In his Orations, 
therefore, where we often meet with the senten- 
ces and maxims of philosophy, we cannot always 
take them for his own, but as topicks applied to 
move his audience, or to add an air of gravity and 
probability to his speech.! 

His Letters indeed to familiar friends, and es^ 
pecialiy those to Atticus, place the real man be«- 
fore us, and lay open his very heart ; yet, in these^ 
some distinction must necessarily be observed, for, 
in letters of compliment, condolence, or recom- 
mendation, or where he is soliciting any point of 
importance, he adapts his arguments to the occa* 
sion, and uses such as would induce his friend the 

* Sed errat Tebemeoter si qm in orationlhus Dostris, quae lo Jb-* 
diciis habuimus, auctoriUtes nostras consignatas se habere, arbitrar 
tur. Pro A. Cliient. 50. 

t Quiotil. I. zi. 1. 

t Though his Orations are not always the proper vouchers of hii 
opinions, yet they are the best testimonies that can be alleged for 
the truth of facts ; especially those which were spoken to the senate, 
or the people, where he refei's to the acts and characters of persons 
then living, before an audience that was generally as well acquainted 
with them as himself; and it is in such oases chiefly, tlut I Jay aoj 
great stress upon them. 
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most readily to grant what be desired. But^as 
his letters, in s^eneral, seldom touch upon any ques- 
tions of philosophy, except slightly and incidental- 
ly, so they will afford very little help to us,^ in 
the discovery of his philosophical opinions, which 
are the subject of the present inquiry, and for 
which we must wholly recur to bis philosophical 
works. 

Now, the general purpose of these works was, 
to give a history rather of the ancient philosophy, 
than any account of his own, and to explain to his 
fellowK*itizens, in their own language, whatever 
the philosophers, of all sects and in all ages, had 
taught on every imp6rtant question, in order to 
enlarge their minds, and reform their morals ; and 
to employ himself the most usefully to his coue»- 
try, at a time when arms and a superiour force had 
deprived him of the power of serving it in any 
other way.* This be declares in his treatise caU- 
ed de FlnibuSj or on the chief good or ill of man j 
in that upcm the Nature of the, Gods; in his 7W- 
euUm Disputations I and in bis book on the Acfh^ 
demick Philosophy: in all wbic^, be sometimes 
takes upon himself the part of a Stoick ; some- 
times of an Epicurean ; sometimes of a Peripede- 
tick; for the sake of explaining, with more autho- 
rity, the different doctrines of each sect : Aiid^ 
as he assumes Uie person of the one to confute the 
other, so, in his proper character of an Academidt, 
he sometimes disputes against them all, while the 

* Nam cum otio lan^ieremiis, et ir esset Relpob. status, nt earn 
iiQius consilio atque cura gubernari net^SKe esset, primam ipsias 
Reipqb. causa philosophiam nostris hominibus explicaodam puta- 
▼i ; magoi ezistimans ioteresse ad decos et ad laudem civitatis, res 
tarn graves, taraqiie praeclaras Latin is etiam litteris contineri. Oe 
N»t. Dfor. 1. 4. it. Acad, 1. 5, Tqsc. Qnaest. 1. 1. De Finib. 1. 3. 4. 
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unwary reader, not reflecting on the nature of 
dialogues, takes Cicero still for tlie perpetual 
speaker, and, under tbat mistake, often c^juoteR a 
sentiment for bis, tbat nias delivered by bim only 
in order to be confuted. But in these dialogues, 
as in all bis otber works, wherever he treats any 
subject professedly, or gives a judgment upon it 
deliberately, either in his own person, or that of an 
Academick^ there he delivers his own opinions: 
And where he himself does not appear in the 
scene, he takes care usually to inform us, to which 
of the characters he has assigned the patronage of 
his own sentiments ; who was generally the prin- 
cipal speaker of the dialogue ; as Crassus, in his 
treatise on the Orator; Scipio, in that o» the Re- 
publick ; Cato, in his piece on Old Age. This key 
will let us into his real thoughts, and enable us to 
trace his genuine notions through every part of bis 
writings, from which I shall now proceed to give 
a short abstract of them. 

As to Physicksy or natural philosophy, he seems 
to have bad the same notion with Socrates, that a 
minute and particular attention to it, and the mak^ 
ing it the sole end and object of our inquiries, was 
a study rather curious than profitable, and con- 
tributing but little to the improvement of human 
life*"^ For though he was perfectly acquainted 
with the various systems of all the philosophers of 
any name, from the earliest antiquity, and has ex- 
plained them all in his works, yet he did not think 
it worth while, either to form any distinct opinions 
of his own, or, at least, to declare them. From 

' * Ut enim inodo dixi, omnibos fere in rebus, et maxime in pliysi- 
CIS, quid non sit, citing quam qnid sit, dixerim. De Nat. Deor. 1 . 
21. Acad. 2. 39. 
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his account, however, of those sysfems, we may 
observe, that several of the fundameDtal principle 
of the modem philosophy, which pass for the origi- 
Tial discoveries of these later times, are the revival 
rather of ancient notions, maintained by some of 
the first philosophers of whom we have any notice 
in history ; as, *^ the motion of the earth ; the An- 
*^ tipodes ; a vacuum ; and an universal j^ravitatioD, 
« or attractive quality of matter ;" which holds the 
world in its present form and order.* 

But, in all the ^reat points of reli^n and mo- 
rality, which are of more immediate relation to the 
happiness of man, '' the beiii|g; of a God ; a provi- 
'< dence ; the immortality of the soul ; a future 
*< state of rewards and punishments, and the eternal 
** difference of good and ill ;" — he has largely and 
clearly declared his mind in many parts of his 
writings. He maintained, that there was ^^one 
*^ God, or supreme Bein^, incorporeal, eternal, 
** self-existent ; who createa the world by his pow- 
^<er, and sustained it by his provideqce/' This 
he inferred from '^ the ccmsent of all nations ; the 
''order and beauty of the heavenly bodies; the 
'^ evident marks of counsel, wisdom, and a fitness 
'*to certain ends, observable in the whole, and in 
" every part of the visible world ;" and declares 
that person ^* unworthy of the name of man, who 
'^ can believe all this to have been made by chance, 
'' when, with the utmost stretch of human wisdom, 
*^ we cannot penetrate the depth of that wisdom 
" which contrived it"t 

* De Nat. Deor. 2. 46. Acad. 2. 38, 39. 

t Nee Deus ipse~«lio modo iotelligi potest, nisi ineos solnta quae- 
dam et liberat segregata ab omni coneretione mortali, onmia sentieos 
et iDo?ens, ipsaque prardtta motu sempitemo. (Tuse. Quaest. 1. 27.) 
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He believed also a dhhe Pnmdmce constantly 
presidinfiT over tbe whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members of it, with a pe-r 
culiar attention to the conduct and actions ^ men ; 
but leaving the ndtmk and inferiour parts to the 
course of his gieneral laws. This he collected from 
ihe nature and attributes of ilie Deity ; Mis omnt- 
scienccj omnipresence, and infinite goodntss ; that 
could never desert , or neglect what he had once 
produced into being; ana declares that, without 
this belief, there could be no such thing as piety 
or religion in the world.^ 

Re held likewise <Hbe immortality of the 
^< soul, and its separate existence after death in a 
*' slate of happiness or misery." This he inferred 
from that ardent thirst of immortality, which was 
always the most conspicuous in the best and most 

Sed 0&IB68 genies, vna lex «t BeaBpitema et immortalis contlnebil, 
iiQusqiie erit qiuui Magister^ et Imperator omniun, Deas. Fragn. 
lib. S. de Repub. 

Ut porro firmigsiffiam lioc adferri Tidetur, cor Deos esKe eredamtis, 
^ood nulla gens tam fera, cujus meDtem bod imbuerit Deonim opi- 
nio-^oinoi autem' id re cooseosio oiDoiuin gentium lex aaturae pn- 
tandae est. (Tuse. Quaeist. 1. 14.) Haec igltur et talia innumera- 
biliaeaai ceroinuis; posuiniasDe dubitare, quio bis praesit aliqois 
yel affector, (si haec nata suot, ut PlatoDi Tidetor,) Vel, (si semper 
fueruDt, ut Aristoteli placet,} moderator tanti operis et muDeris. 
[fb. 28.] Id est primum, quod inter orones, oisi admodum impios, 
convenit, mibi qoidem ox aniono cxnri non potest, esse Deos. [Nat. 
Deor. 3. 3.] Esse praestantem aliquam, aeteritamque naturain, et 
earn snsplciendam, admirandamqne bomtnum generi, ]Xilcbriiodo mun- 
dl, ordoque rernm coelestiara cogit confiteri. [l>e Dirin. & 72.] 
Quae qnanto con<;ilio gerantrrr, nallo consilio asseqni possnmas. Oe 
Nat. Deor. 2. 38. 

* De maxima autem re, eodf^m modo ; divina roente atque> natura 
muDdum nniTersum atqae mnximas ejus partes admiDiatrari. [De 
Fin. 4. 5.] Quam vim animum esse dtcont mundi, eandeflique else 
raentem Bapientiamque perfbctam ; quern Deom appellant, comumm- 
que rerum, qnae sunt ei su^Jectae, quasi prndentiam qoaDdan, p«»- 
curantem coelestia maxime, detnde in terris ea, qaae pertinent «d 
homines. Aradem. 1. 8. Vid. Nat. Deor. 1, 2. 44. 2. 66. 3. 86. 
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exalted minds, from which the truest specimen of 
their nature must needs be drawn; from its uo- 
mixed and indivisible essence, which had nothing 
separable or perishable in it ; from its wonderful 
powers and faculties ; *^ its principle of self-mo^ 
**tion; its memory, invention, wit, comprehen- 
*^ sion ; which were all incompatible with sluggish 
" matter."* 

The Stoicks fancied that the said was a subtilised, 
Jiery substance^ which survived the body after 
death, and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally^ 
but was to perish at last in the general conflagra- 
tion. In which they allowed, as Cicero says, " the 
** only thing that was hard to conceive, its separate 
^* existence from the body ; yet denied what was 
'< not only easy to imagine, but a consequence of 
" the other, ils eternal duration."t Aristotle 
taught, that, besides the four elements rf the material 
fvorldy whence all other things were supposed to 
draw their being, there was ^' a fifth essence or 
"nature, peculiar to God and the soul," which had 
notliing in it that was common to any of the 
restj: This opinion Cicero followed, and illus- 



* Quod quidem ni ita se haberet. nt aninii imiDortalei essent* 
baad optimi cujusque. animus maxi me ad iinmortalitatem uiteretur. 
[Cato. 23.] Nuin dubita$. quio speiMmon naturae cap! debeat ex 
optima quaqne natura? [Tuso. Quaest. 1. 14.] Sic mibi peraiasit 
sic seotio, cum tanta celeritaft auimonim sit, tanta memoria praetori- 
torum, futoronimqae prudentia, tot artes, tot seientiae. tot ioveutat noa 
posse earn naturam, quae res eas contincat, esse mortalem : Culkiqae 
semper agitetar animus, etc. Cato. 21. Tosc. Quaest. 1. 23, 25, 2^ 
etc. De Amicit. 4. 

f ZeooBi Stoico animus ignis videtur. [Tusc. Qnaest. 1. 9.] Stol- 
ci aatem nsuram nobis largiiintnr. tanquam cornicibus ; diu mansnros 
ainnt animos* semper negant— qui. quod in tota bac causa dilBcilli* 
mum est« sascipiuot, posse ani mum manere corpore vacantem : Hlud 
aiitem, qaod Don mode facile ad credeudum est, sed, eo ooDcesso 
quod Tolunt, consequens idcirco, noa dant, at cum din permanserii 
ne intereat. lb. 1. 3I» 32. 

tlb.i.' • 
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trated with his usual perspicuity in the following 



" The origin of the human soul/' says he, '* is 
** not to be* ftmnd any where on earth ; there is 
•• nothing mixed, concrete, or earthly ; nothing jof 
^ water, air, or fire in it. For these natures are not 
'' susceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought; 
"have nothing that can retain the past, foresee 
*'the future, lay hold on the present ; which fa- 
** culties are purely divine, and could not possibly 
" be derived to man, except from God. The na- 
" ture of the soul, therefore, is of a singular kind ; 
"distinct from these known and obvious natures : 
^^and whatever it be that feels and tastes, that 
"lives and moves in u^, it must be heavenly and 
"divine, and for that reason eternal. Nor is God 
" indeed, himself, whose existence we clearly dis- 
**cover, to be comprehended by us in any other 
" manner, but as a free and pure mind, clear from 
" all mortal concretion ; observing and moving 
"all things ; and indued with an eternal principle 
" of self motion : of this kind, and of the same na^ 
" ture, is the human soul.* 

As to a future state of rewards and pumskments^ 
he considered it as a consequence of the soul's 
immortality ; deducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man's life on earth; and 
thought it so highly probable, " that we could 
" hardly doubt of it," he says, " unless it should 
'* happen to our minds, when they look unto them- 
" selves, as it does to our eyes, when they look 
" too' intensely at the sun, that, finding their sight 

* lb. 27. 

VOL. III. 44 
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'^dazzled, tbey give over looking at all."* Ift 
this opinion he followed Socrates and Plat6» for 
whose judgment he professes so great a reverence, 
that **if they had given no reasons^ where yet 
** they had given many, he should have been pei^ 
" suaded/' he sayst '* by their sole autliority.*^ 
Socrates, therefore, as he tells us, declared in his 
dying speech, ** that there were two ways ap^ 
'^ pointed to human souls, at their departure from 
** the body : that those who had been immersed 
** in sensual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted 
*' themselves with private vices or publick crimes 
'* against their country, took an obscure and de* 
<^viou8 road, remote from the seat and assembly 
** of the gods ; whilst those who had preserved 
** their integrity^ and received little or no conta* 
" gion from the body, from which they had coo- 
*^ stantly abstracted themselves, and in the bodies 
" of men imitated the life of the gods, had an easy 
** ascent lying open before them to those gods from 
" whom they derived their being4 
< 
From what has already been said^ the reader 
will easily imagine what Cicero's opinion must 
have been concerning the religion of his counirv : 
for a mind, enlightened by the noble principles 
just stated) could not possibly harbour a thought 
of the truth or divinity of so absurd a worship : 
and the liberty, which not only he, but all the old 
writers take, in ridiculing the characters of their 
I ... I ■■■■■■ I I — . , . ■■■ I ■ ) ■ . — . — 

' * Nee irero de hoc quisqtiam dnbitare posRet, Aisi idem iMibis mfr- 
cldenfet diligenter de aoimo C4>gitantibiis qaod bis saepe osu reniU 
qni acriter oculis deficientem solein intoereotur, ut aspectum omnioo 
AiDittereot, etc. Tasc. (ittiest. 1. 30. 

f lb. 21. de Amicit. 4. | lb. 30. 
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gods, sffld the fictions of their infernal ImmentSy^ 
shews, that there was not a man of liberal educa* 
tion, who did not consider it as an engine of state, 
or political system ; contrived for the uses of go- 
▼emment, and to keep the people in order : in tliis 
light, Cicero always commends it, as a wise insti- 
tution ; singularly adapted to the genius of Rome ; 
and constantly inculcates an adherence to its rites, 
as the duty of all good citizen8.t 

Their religion consisted of two principal branch- 
es ; the observalwn of the auspices^ and Ihe worship 
of the gods: the first was instituted by Romulus ; 
the second by bis successor, Numa ; who drew up 
a ritual, or order of ceremonies, to be observed in 
the different sacrifices of their several deities : to 



* Die, qaaeso, num te ilta terreat ? trieeps apad inferos Cerberus ?, 
Coejti fremitus ? traiisyectio Aeherontis-? — adeooe me delirare cejisec 
at ista credam?— (lb. 1. 6, 6, 21.) Quae auus tam excors inyeniri 
potest, quae ilia, quae quondam credebantur, a|Aid inferos porteota 
eztUneseat ? de Nat. Deor. 2.2. 

t Ordiar ab hamspfcina, quam ego Reipub. caiisa. comBmoisqne re- 
ligtoBi9t colendam censeo. (ue Djyin. 2. 12.) Nam et majejrum iustir 
tuta tueri sacris caeremoniisque retlnendis sapientis est. lb. 72. de 
Leg. 2. 12, 13.-^N. B. There is a refleetloo in Poljbios. eiactly 
isoiiformable to Cicero't sentiments on this subject. ** The greatest 
** advantage,** says be, *^ which the Roman government seems to 
** have over other states, is in the opinion publickly entertained by 
** them about the gpds ; and that very thing, which is so eeneraliy 
** decried by other mortals, sustained the republicic of Rome ; | 
^ mean, superstition. For this was carried by them to such a height, 
** and introduced so efiectualiy Ikoth into the private lives of the 
'*cltisens, and the publirlc aflairs of the city, that one cannot 
'* help being surprised at it. But I take it all to have been con** 
'* trived for the sake of the populace. For if a society could be form- 
** ed of wise men only, such a scheme would not be necessary : 
** but since the multitude is always giddy, and agitated by iN 
** licit desires, wild resentments, violent passions ; there was no 
** way left of restrainii^ them, Wt by the help of sucth secret let* 
•• rours, and tragical fetions. It was not, therefore, without great 
" prudence and foresight, that the ancients took care to instill into 
** them these notions of the gods and infernal ponishments, which the 
•< moderns, on the other hand, are now rashly and absurdly endeavour- 
<* ing to estirpate." PoJyb. 1. 6. p. 497. 
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these a third part was afterwards added ; relating^ 
to divine admonitions from portents ; monstrous 
births ; the entrails of beasts in sacrifice ; and the 
prophecies of the sibyls.* ' The college of augurs 
presided over the auspices, as the supreme inter- 
preters of the will of Jove ; and determined what 
signs were propitious, and what not: the other 
priests were the judges of all the other cases re- 
lating to religion ; aa well of what concerned the 
publick worship, as that of private families.! 

Now the priests of all denominations were of 
the first nobility of Rome ; and the augurs^ espe* 
cially, were commonly senators of consular rank^ 
who had passed throuii^h all the dignities of the re- 
publick, and, by their power over the auspices, 
could put an immediate stop to all proceedings, and 
dissolve, at once, all the assemblies of the people 
convened for publick business. The interpreta- 
tion of the sibyl's prophecies was vested in the de- 
eemviri, or guardians of the sibylline books ; ten 
persons of distinguished rank chosen usually from 
the priests: And the province of interpreting 
prodigies, and inspecting the entrails, belonged to 
the lutruspices; who were the servants of the pub- 
lick, hired to attend the Magistrates in all Uieir 
sacrifices ; atid who never failed to accommodate 
their answers to the views of those who employed 

* Cnm onmis popoli Romani religio in sacra et in aoipicia diTisa 
8it, tertium adjunctum sit, si quid praedictionis causa ex porteotis et 
moDstris Sibyllae interpretes, haruspicesve inoDuerimt. de Nat. Deor. 
3,2. 

t — Cursacm pooti6ces, cnr anspiciis augures praesont? [lb. 1. 
44.] Est aateni boni ancuris, rneniinisse maximis Reipob. tempoii- 
' bns praesto esse debere« Jovique optimo maximo se coiuilianiin atqii« 
administrom datura— ^e I^eg. 3. 19. 
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tbeiD» and ta whose protection they owed their 
credit and their liveliliood. 

This constitution of a reliji^on, among a people 
naturally superstitious, necessarily threw the chief 
influence in affairs into the hands of the senate, 
and the better sort; who by this advantage fre- 
quently checked the ' violences of the populacei 
and the factious attempts of the tribunes :^ so 
that it is perpetually applauded by Cicero, as 
the main bulwark of the republick ; though con- 
^dered all the while, by men of sense, as merely 
political, and of human invention. The only part 
that admitted any dispute concerning its origin, 
was augury^ or their method of divining by aus* 
pices. The Stoicks held, that God, out of his 
goodness to man, had imprinted on the nature 
of things ^^ certain marks or notices of future 
** events; as on the entrails of beasts, the flight of 
*^ birds, thunder, and other celestial signs," which, 
by long observation, and the experience of ages, 
were reduced to an art, by which the meaning of 
each sign might be det^nhined, and applied to the 
event that was signified by it. This they called 
arlifidal divinalion^ in distinction from the naturaly 
which they supposed to flow from an instinct, or 
native power, implanted in the soul, which it exert- 
ed always with the greatest efficacy, when it was 
the most free and disengaged from the body, as in 
dreams and madness.^ But this notion was general* 

* OniDibus magistratibns auspicia — dantur, ut muItM inuUles comi* 
tiatus, probabiles impedirent naorae : saepe enim populi impetuin io- 
justam auspiciis Dii iminortales represseront. De I^g. 3. 12. 

t Duo sunt enim diviDaodi genera, quorum altenun arUs est, alte- 
rum naturae — est enim vis et natura quaedam, qqae cum obseryatis 
longo tempore significationibus, turn aliqno instinctu, inflatuque divino 
futura praenunciat. De Div. 1. 6. Vid. it. lb. 18. 
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ly ridiculed by the other philoBophers; and of all 
tiie college of Aujy^urs, there was but one, at this 
time, who maintained it, Appius Claudius; who 
was laughed at for his pains by the rest, and called 
the Pisidian :* it occasioned, however, a smart coo* 
troversy between him and his colleague MarceUuB^ 
who severally published books on each side of the 
question ; wherein Marcellus asserted the whole 
affair, to be the contrivance of statesmen ; Appiu8» 
on the contrary, that there was a real art and pow-* 
er of divining, subsisting in the Augural disci* 
pline, and taught by the Augural booEs.f Appi* 
us dedicated this treatise to Cicero :} who, though 
he preferred Marcellus's notion, yet did not wbol* 
ly agree with either, but believed, <* that Augury 
^* might probably be instituted'at first upon a per^ 
<< suasion of its divinity; and when, by the im* 
provements of arts amd learnii^, that opinion was 
^' exploded in succeeding ages, yet the thing itself 
^< was wisely retained, for the sake of its use to the 
**republick."J 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of 
Rome, Cicero's relijgioH was undoubtedly of hea^ 

* Qnem irndeNuit collegae tui, ennqae tum PUiduD, Uan Sor^ 
Dumaugurunieese dicebant. lb. 47. 

The Pisidiaos were a barbarous people of tiie lesser Asia ; fknoas 
for tlieir aupersUtioos obter?atioD qf ths Autpiuh or their difioft^ 
tjoB by thejlighi 4if birds. De Diyin. 1. 41, 42. 

t Sed est in CaAlefifo Testro iilter Marcellam et Appiuai, optiMiot 
Augores, magna dissensio : cum alteri placeat, anspicia ista ad utili- 
tatem Reipub. oomposlta; altera disciplina yestra quasi diyinare 
prortas posse yideatnr. De Leg. 2. 13. 

} rilo libro Augurali, ^uem ad me amantrssiroe scriptom, suayissi- 
mum misisti. £p. Fam. 3. 4. 

{ Non enim somus li nos Augnresr qtf t aylum, reltquommque signo- 
mm obseryatione fetura dicamus : et tamen credo Komulum, qui uf 
bem auspicate eondidit, habnisse opintonem, esse in proyidendis re- 
bus angurandi scientiam. Errabat maltis in rebus Antiqaitai, ete* 
De Diyin. 2. 33. 
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venly extraction ; built, as we have seen, on the 
foundation of a Ood, a Prwidencej an ImmmiaUty. 
He considered this f^hort period of our life on 
earth, as a state of trial, or a kind of school ; in 
which we were to improve and prepare ourselves 
for that eternity of existence, which was provided 
for us hereafter ; that we were placed, therefore, 
here by the Creator, not so much to inhabit the 
earth, as to contemplate the heavens; on which 
were imprinted, in Icji^ibie characters, all the du* 
ties of that nature which was i^iven to us. He ob- 
served, that this spectacle belonged to no other 
animal but man ; to whom God, for that reason^ 
had given an erect and upright form ; with eye^ 
not prone or fixed upon the ground, like those of 
other animals, but placed on high and sublime ; in 
a situation the most proper for this celestial con- 
templation; to remind him perpetually of his task, 
and to acquaint him with the place from which he 

Srung, and for which he was finally designed.* 
e took the system of the world, or the visible 
works of God, to be the pramvlsation of GocTs 
hxWj or the declaration of his will to mankind ; 
whence, as we might collect his being, nature, 
and attributes, so we could trace the reasons also 
and motives of his acting ; till, by observing what 
he had done, ,we might learn what we ought to do, 
and, by the operations of the divine reason, be in- 
structed how to perfect our own ; since the perfec- 
tion of man consisted in the imitation of God. 



* Sed credo- Deos sparsisse animos in corpora liunMoa, nt essent 
qui terraK toerentur, qaique ooelestiura ordiDem crontemplaiiteB, imi- 
tareotur eum vitae modo et constaotia, etc. (Cato 21.) Nam cum 
caeterasanimantes adjecisset ad pas turn, golam hominem erezit, ad 
eoelique quasi eognationis, domiciiiiqne prist in! conspectiim excita* 
▼it. (De Leg. I. 9.) Ipse autem bomo ortus est ad muodum contem- 
plaodum et imitandum, nallo modo perfcctiiS) sed est quaedam par- 
ticula perfecti. Nat. Oeor. 2. 14, 66. 
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From this source, he deduced the ork^ of all 
duty, or moral obligation ; from the wiU of Gad^ 
numiftsted in Ms works; or from that eteriml rea- 
son, fitness, and relation of things, which is dis- 
played in every part of the creation. This he calls 
*^the original, unmutable law; the criterion of 
'^ good and ill ; of just and unjust ;'' imprinted on 
the nature of things, as the rule by which all hu- 
man laws are to be formed ; ^< which, wheneyer 
*' they deviate from this pattern, ought," he says, 
^' to be called any thing rather than kiws ; and are, 
" in effect, nothing but acts of force, violence, and 
** tyranny : that to imagine the distinction of good 
" and ill not to be founded in nature, but in cus- 
*' tom, opinion, or human institution, is mere folly 
^^ and madness ;" which would overthrow all socie- 
ty, and ^confound all right and justice amongst 
men:* that this was the constant opinion of the 
wisest of all ages; who held, <^ that the mind of 
** God, governing all things by eternal reason, was 
^' the principal 'and sovereign law ; whose substi- 
*^ tute on earth was the reason or mind of the 
** wise :" to which purpose, there are many strong 

* Sed etiam modest iam qaaudaio cognitio reram coel^ioin adiert 
iis, qui Tideant, quanta sit etiam apud Deos rooderatio» qyaatvft 
ordo; et magoitudinem aoimi, Deorum opera et facta cerneatibug; 
lastitiam etiam, ciim cognitura habeas, quid sit summi fteeteris et 
Domini mimen, quod coosiliam, quae Tolunias; cujus ad oataraat 
apta ratio vera ilia et summa lex a pbilosopbis dicitdr. De Fio. 
4. 6. 

Nos l^geni booam a mala, nulla alia nisi natarae oorma, diridere 
possumus. Nee solum Jus et injuria natura dijudicanlur, sed om- 
Dino omnia honesta ac turpia; nam et communis intelligentia nobis 
Botas res e(Seit, eas(|ae in animis- nostris incboat, ut honesta ia rir- 
tute ponantur, in vitiis turpia. Ea antem in opinione existimarer 
noQ in natura posita, dementis est. (De Leg. 1. 16.) £rat enim ra^ 
tlo profecta a renim natura ; et ad recte faciendum impellens, et a 
delicto avocans ; quae noo tum demum inclpit lex esse, cum scripta 
est, sed tum, cum orta est ! orta autem simul est cum menta divi* 
oa : quamobrem lex rera, atque princeps, apta ad Jubendnm et ad 
retandam, recta est ratio summi Joris, ets. De Leg. 2. 4» 6. etc. 
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and beautiful passages scattered occasioDally 
through every part of his works,* 

** The true law,'* says he, " is ri^ht reason^ con- 
^'formable to the nature of thuigs; constant, 
^'eternal, diffiised through all; which calls us to 
**duty by commanding, deters us from sin by 
'^forbidding; which never loses its influence with 
*' the good ; nor ever preserves it witii the wicked. 
*' This cannot possibly be overruled by any other 
^^law ; nor abrogated in the whole or in part : nor 
" can we be absolved from it either by the senate 
** or the peopie : nor are we to seek any other ' 
^'.comment or interpreter of it, but itself: nor can 
" there be one law at Rome, another at Athens ; 
**X)ne now, another hereafter; but the same eter** 
'* oal, immutable law, comprehends all nations, at 
^t all times, under one common Master and Go- 
^ vemour of all, God. He is tlie inventor, pro- 
^^ pounder, enactor of this law: and whosoever 
'^ will not. obey it, must first renounce himself, and 
*< throw off the nature of man : by doing which, 
'^ he will sutler the greatest punishments though 
** he should escape all the other torments which 
'^ are commonly believed to be prepared for the 
«* wicked."t 

In another place, he tells us, that the study of 
this law was the only thing which could teach us 
that most important of all lessons, said to be pre- 
scribed by the Pythian Oracle, to know ourselves j 

■ ■ - — I" • • •' • • * '■ " ■■ ■ ■■.■>-■■-.. , ,, 

* Hanc igitur yideo sapieDtissioioniiii faisse sententiam, legem < 
neqoe hominaio ingeniis excogitatain, nee scihioi aliqiiod esse populo- 
rum, sed aeterDom qiiiddain, qaod uniyersum mondum regeret, im- 
perandi, probibendiqoe sapientia, etc. lb. etc. 

t Fragmeat. lib. 3. de Repab. ex LaietaDtio. 
' VOL. in. 45 
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that is, to know our true nature and ranH in the 
universal system ; the relation tliat we bear to all 
other beings ; and the purposes for yrhich we were 
sent into the world. "When a man," says he, 
" has attentively surveyed the heavens, the earthy 
*^ the sea, and all things in them ; observed whence 
**they sprung, and whither they all tend; when 
^^ and how tBey are. to end ; what part is mortal 
^^ and perishable, what divine and eternal : when 
''he has almost reached and touched, as it were^ 
'' the governour and ruler of them all, and disco- 
^ vered himself not to be confined to the walls of 
'* any certain place, but a citizen of the world, as 
^^of one coilnmon city ; in this magnificent view 
^^ of things; in this enlarged prospect and know^ 
'^ ledge of nature ; good Gods, how will he learn 
^'to know himself? How will he pontemn, des- 
'< pise, and set at nought all those things, which 
^' the vulgar esteem the most splendid and glo- 
"rious?"* 

These were the principles on which Cicero built 
his religion an<l morality, which shine indeed 
through all his writings, but were largely and ex- 
plicitly illustrated by him in his treatises an go- 
vernment and laws J to which he added afterwards 
his book of offices^ to make the scheme complete : 
volumes which, as the elder Pliny says to the em- 
perour Titus, ought not only to be read, but to be 
got by hearty The first and greatest of these 
works is lost, excepting a few fragments, in which 
he had delivered his real thoughts so professedly, 
that in a letter to Atticus, he calls those six books 

* De Legib. 1. 23. 

t Quae Yolomina ejus ediscenda non modo in maiubus babeDda 
quetidie, nosti. Praefad Hist. Nat. 
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on the republick, so many pledges given to his 
country, for the integrity of his life ; from which, 
if ever he swerved, he could never have the face 
to look into th^m again.* In his Book of Laws, 
he pursued the same argument, and deduced the 
origin of law from the will 6f the supreme God. 
These two pieces, therefore, contain his belief, and 
the Book of Offices his practice: where he has 
traced out all the duties of man, or a rule of life, 
conformable to the divine principles, which he 
had established in the other two ; to which he of- 
ten refers, as to the foundation of' his whole* sys- 
tem.f This work was one of the last that he fin- 
ished, for the use of his son, to whom he ad- 
dressed it.; being desirous, in the decline of a glo- 
rious life, to explain to him the maxims by which 
he had governed it ; and teach him the way of 
passing through the world with innocence, virtue, 
and true glory, to an immortality of happiness : 
where the strictness of his morals, adapted to all 
the various cases and circumstances of human life, 
will serve, if not to instruct, yet to reproach the 
practice of most Christians. This was that law, 
which is mentioned by St. Paul, to be taught by 
nahirtj and wriltm on the hearts of the GenSkSy to 
guide them through that state of ignorance and 
darkness, of which they themselves complained, till 
they should be blessed with a more perfect revela- 
tion of the divine will : and this scheme of it, pro- 
fessed by Cicero, was certainly the most complete 
that the Gen|^le world had ever been acquainted 



' * Praeiertim cam sex libris. tanquam praedibas, meipsum ob< 
strinxerim; quos Ubi tarn valde probari gaudeo. (Ad Att 6. 1.) £go 
audebo legere unqaam, aut attingere eos libros, quos tu dilaQdas, ax 
tale quid fecero ? ibid. 2. 

t Offic. 3. 5, 6, 17. 
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i^ith ; the utmost effort that human nature cduld 
make towards attaining its proper end; or that 
supreme good for which the Creator had designed 
it : upon the contemplation of which sublime truths, 
as deliirered by a heathen, Erasmus could not help 
persuading himself, "that the breast ftom which- 
" they flowed must needs have been inspired by 
*nhe Deity.;'* 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we 
have been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from 
his writings, some have been apt to consider them 
as the flourishes rather of his eloquence, than the 
conchisions of his reason ; since, in other parts of 
his works, he seems to intimate not only adiflS- 
dence, but a disbelief of the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
and especially in his letters, where he is supposed 
to declare his mind with the greatest frankness.! 

* Qaid aliis accidat nescio ; me legentem sic afficere solet M. TdI- 
lius, praeflertim ubj de beoe Tiveoifo disserit, at dobitare non poi- 
fiim, auin Ulud p«€tas. unde ista prodierunt, aliqaa divinitas occapa- 
rit. Erasm. £p. ad Joh. ClatteDum. 

t Saepissime et legi et audivi, nihil inali esse in morte : in qoa 
si refiideat sensas, immortalitas ilia potius, quam mors dnceoda est : 
sin sit aroissus, nulla Tideri miseria debeat, quae non sentiatnr. 
[Ep. Faro. 5, 16.] Ut hoc saltern in maxirois inalis boni conse- 
quamnr. ut' mortem, quam etiam beati contemnere debeamus, prop- 
terea quod oullnm sensum esset habitura, nunc sic affecti, non modo ' 
contemnere debeannis, sed etiam optare. [lb. 21. Sed haec conao- 
latio levis ; ilia gravior, qua te uti spero* ego certe iitor, nee enim 
dnm ero. angar ulla re, cum onmi yacem culpa ; et si non era, «easn 
omnino carebo. [lb. 6. 3.] Deinde--si Jam voeer ad exitum vltae, 
non ab ea Rep. aveliar* qua carendam esse doleayi, praesertim com 
id sine nllo sensu futnnim sit. [lb. 4.] Una ratio Tidetnr, qnicqnld 
evenerit, ferre moderate, praesertim cum omnium rerom mors sit 
eztremum. [lb. 21.] Sed de ilia — furs yiderjt, aut si qois est* qui 
curet Dens. Ad. Att. 4. x. N. B. By this illustration of Clcero^s nM>- 
ral principles, we learn the force of that rule, which he frequeallf 
prescribes, of following natitrey as the sure and vnerring guide tf life. 

Ide Legib. 1. 6. de Senect. 2. de Amic. 5.] by which he means that 
awi)r will of God, displayed in the nature of things; not, as some tre 
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But in all the passages brought to support this ob- 
jection, where.he is imagined to^speak of death as 
the end (fall things to ma»y as tb^ are addressed 
to friends in distress, by way of consolation, so 
some commentators take them to mean nothing 
more, than that death is tbe end of all things here 
below, and without any farther sense of what is 
done upon earth : yet should they be understood 
to ralate, as perhaps they may, to aa utter extinc" 
tion of our being ; it must be observed, that be 
was writing in all probability to Epicureans,* and 
accommodating bi» arguments to the men ; by of- 
fering such topicks of comfort to them, from their 
own philosophy, as they themselves held to be the 
most effectual. But if this also should seem pre* 
carious, we must remember always, that Cicero 
was an Academick ; and though he believed aju- 
tare state, was fond of the opinion, and declares 
himself resolved never to part with it ; yet he be- 
lieved it a$ prohahle only, not as certain.^ and as 
probability implies some mixture of doubt, and 
admits the degrees of more and less, so it admits 

mpt to interpret him, tbe dictates. of oar unroly passioiis, which are 
faliel J called natural ; being the motions only ofTitiated appetites, 
and the creatures of habit* not of nature ; the grati6catioD of which, 
as he tells us, is more ccnirary to nature^ and consequently more to 
be avoided* than poverty^ pain, or even death Uteff, [Offic. 3. 5, 0.] 

* This will appear to be a rery (Mt>bable snpposit ion, . when we 
recoDect, that the generality of the Roman nobility, and of Cicero's 
friends, were^ of tiie Epicurean sect; and particularly the&milyof 
Torquatnst to whom two of these rery letters were addressed.— >Ac- 
-curate quondam a L. Torquato, homine omni doctrina emdito, de- 
fensa est Epicori senlentia de roluptate, meque ei responsam. He 
Fin. 1. d. 

* f Quod si in |ioc erro, quod animos homlnum iramortales esse 
credam, lubenter erro. Nee mihi hone errorem, quo delector, dum 
vivo, extorqueri toIo. Cato. 23. Geram tibi morem, et ea, quae vis, 
ut potero, ezplicabo : nee tamen quasi Pythius Apollo, certa nt sint 
et fixa quae dixero : sed ut homunctrlus unns e mnltis, probabllia 
conjectura sequens. Tusc. Quaest. 1.9. 
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also i?ome variety in the stability of our persua- 
sion : thus, in a melancholy hour, when his spirits 
were depressed, the same argument would not afv- 
pear to him with the , same force ; but. doubts and 
difficulties get the ascendant, and what humours 
' his present chagrin, finds the readiest admission. 
The passages alleged were all of this kind, written 
in the season of his defection, when all things 
were going wrong with him, in the height of Cae- 
sar's power; arid though we allow them to have 
all the force that they can possibly bear, dnd to 
express what Cicero really meant at that time, yet 
they prove at last nothing more, than that, agreea- 
bly to the character and principles of the Academy^ 
he sometimes doubted of what' he generally be- 
lieved. But, after all, whatever be the sense of 
them, it cannot surely be thought reasonable to 
oppose a few scattered hints, accidentally thrown 
out, when he was not considering the subject, to" 
the volumes that he had deliberately written on the 
other side of the question.* 

* From ibis general yiew of Cicero's religion, one cannot help ob- 
ter?iDg« that the most exalted state of human reason is so for from 
superseding the use, that it demonstrates the benefit, of a more ex- 
. plicit ReTelation : for though the nutwrol low, in the perfection to 
which it was carried by Cicero, might serve for, a sufficient guide to 
the few, such at himself, of enlarged minds and happy dispositions, 
yet it had been so long depraved and adulterated by the preTailing 
errours and vices of mankind, that it was not discorerable even to 
those few, without great pains and study t and could not produce in 
them at last any thing more than a hope, never a foil persnasioo ; 
whilst the greatest part of mankind, even of the virtuous and inquisi- 
tive, lited '* without the knowledge of a God, or the expectation of 
** a ftitnrity ;*' and the multitude in every country was left to the 
gross idolatry of the popular worship. When we reflect on all this, 
we most needs see abundant reason to be thankful to God, far the 
dMn/t light qfhU gospel ; which hat rtvealed, at latt, to bab^St fokat was 
hidden from the wise ; and, without the pains of searching,, or danger 
•f mistaking, has given us not only the hope, but the assurance of 
happiness ; and num as not only the believers, but the heirs tfiny' 
mortalUy. 
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As tp bis political conduct, no man was erer a 
pore determined patriot, or a warmer lover of his 
country, than he : hia whole character, natural 
temper, choice of life and principles, made its true 
interest inseparable from his own. His genersJ 
view,^ therefore, was always one and the same: to 
support the peace and liberty of the republick^ in 
that form and constitution of it which their ances* 
tOTs had delivered down to them.^ He looked 
upon that as the only foundation on. which it could 
be supported ; and used to quote a verse of old 
Ennius, as the dictate of an oracle, which derived 
all the glory of Rome from an adherence to its an- 
cient manners and discipline. 

Moribus antiquii stat res Romaoa virisque.f 

It is one of his maxims, which he inci^Icates in his 
writings, " that as the end of a pilot is a prospe- 
'* rous voyage ; of a physician, the health of his 
** patient ; of a general, victory ; so that of a states- 
^'man is, to make his citizens happy; to make 
** them firm in power, rich in wealth, splendid in 
** glory, eminent in virtue :, which he declares 
« to be the greatest and best of all works 
** among men:"t and as this' cannot be eiSected, 
but by the concord and haimony of the con- 
stituent members of a city ;$ so it was his constant 

* Sic tibi» mi Paete, persuade, me dies et noctes nihil aliud agere, 
nihil carare, nisi ut mei gItcs salri liberique sint. Kp. Fam. 1. 24. 

f Quern quidem ille versum vei brevitate vol veritate, tanquam 
ex oraculo mihi quodam efiiitus videtur, ete. ' Vid. Fragm. de Re- 
pob. K 6' 

X Ut gnberaatori cursus secnndiis^sic hale moderator! Reip. beata 
civium Tita propo^ita est, etc. Vid. ibid. 

{ Quae harmonia.a musicis dicitur in cantu, ea est In civitate con- 
Gordia, arctissimnm atque optimum ompi in Repub. vinculum in- 
columitatis, etc. Ibid. 1. 2. 
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aim to unite the different orders of the state into 
one common interest, and to inspire them with a mu- 
tual confidence in each other; so as to balance the 
supremacy of the peofde, by the authority of the 
senate ; that the one should enact, but the other 
advise ; the one have the last resort, the other the 
cki^irffhence.* Thit was the old constitution of 
Some, by which it had raised itself to all it^ gran- 
deur ; whilst all its inisfortunes were owing to the 
contrary principle, of distrust and dissensioD be- 
tween these two rival powers : H was the great ob» 
ject, therefore, of his policy, to throw the ascen- 
dant, in all affairs, into the hands of the senate and 
the Magistrates, las far as it was consistent with 
the rigSs and liberties of the people : which will 
always be the general view of toe wise and honest 
in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the beginning, and pursued to the ena of his life : 
and though, in some passages of his history, he 
may be thought perhaps to have deviated from it, 
yet, upon an impartial review of the case, we shall 
find, that his end wae always the same, though he 
had chsmged his m^sures of pursuing it ; when 
compelled to it by the violence of the times, and 
an oven-uling force, and a necessary regard to 
his own safety : so that he might say, with great 
truth, what an Athenian orator once said, in ex- 
cuse of his inconstancy ; that he had acted, indeed, 
on some occasions, contyary to himself, but never 
to the republick :t and here also his academick 

* Nam"— si senatiis dominus «it pablici oonsitii-^ppssit, ex tem- 
peratione jiirit* cum potestas in popub, auctoritas in seoatu siU 
teneri ille modc^ratus et oonoofs civitatis statui. De Leg. J3. IS. it. 
lb. 17. 

f Plat de Demade. in fit Demort. p. 8dK Edit Far. 
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philosophy seems to have shewed its siiperiour use 
in practical, as wdll as in speculative lif^ ; by in-* 
dulging that liberty of acting, which nature and 
reason require ; and, when the times and things 
themselves are changed, allowing a change of con- 
duct^ and a recourse to new means, for the attain- 
ment of the same end. 

The three SectSy which at this time, chiefly en- 
grossed the philosophical part of Rome, were, the 
Stoicky the Epicurean^ and the Academick ; and the 
chief ornament of each were, Cato, Atticus, and 
Cicero; who lived together in strict friendship, 
and a mutual esteem of each, other's virtue : hut 
the difierent behaviour oi these three will shew,, by 
fact and example, the different merit of their seve- 
ral principles, and which of them was the best 
adapted to promote the good of society. 

The Stoicks were the bigots or enthusiasts in 
philosophy ; who held none to be truly wise or 
good but themselves ; placed " perfect happiness 
"in virtue, though stript of every other good ; af- 
** firmed all sins to be equal ; all deviations from 
'^ right equally wicked ; to kill a dunghill copk 
^^ without reason, the same crime as to kill a pa- 
" rent ; that a wise man could never forgive ; never 
"be moved by anger, favour, or pity; never ^be 
" deceived ; never repent ; never change his mind."* 
With these principles, Cato entered publick life ; 

* Sapientem gratia niiDqaam moveri, nuoqiiaai cujusqaaro delicto 
igooscere : nemiDeni misericordem esse, nisi stulturn ; viri noo esse. 
Deque exorari, neqoe placari ; omnia peccata esse paria — nee minus 
delinquere eum, qui gallnm gallinaceum, cum opus non fuertt, quam 
eum, qui patreos, suffocaverit : sapientem nihil optnari, nullius rei 
poenitere, nulla in re falli, sententiara mutare nunqnam. Pro Muraeo. 
29. 

VOL. III. 46 
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and acted in it, as Cicero says, as if he bad lived 
in the polity of Plato, not in the dregs of Romu- 
lus*'*^ He madie no distinction of times or things ; 
no allowance for the weakness of the republiek, 
and the power of those who oppressed it ; it was 
bis maxiin, to combat all power not built upon the 
laws ; or to defy it at least, if he could not <x)1H 
trol it : he knew no way to his end, but the di- 
rect ; and, whatever obstructions he met with, re- 
solved still to rush on, and either to surmount 
them, or perish in the attempt; taking it for a 
baseness and confession of being con<)uered, to de- 
cline ^ tittle from the true road. In an age, there- 
fore, of the utmost libertinism, when the publick 
discipline was lost, and the goveiiiment itself totr 
tering, he struggled with the same zeal against all 
corruption, and waged a perpetual war with a su- 
periour force ; whilst the rigour of his principles 
tended rather to alienate friends, than reconcile 
enemies; and, by provoking the power that be 
could not subdue, helped to hasten that rulo 
which he was striving to avert :t so that, after a 
perpetual course of disappointments and repul- 
ses; finding' himself unable to pursue his old way 
any farther, instead of taking a new one, he was 
driven by his philosophy to put an end to his life. 

But, as the Stoicks exalted human nature too 
high, so the Epicureans depressed it too low ; as 
those raised it to the beroick, these debased it to 
the brutal state : they held '^pleasure to be the 
^* chief good of man ; death the extinction of bis 

* Dicit enim tanqouii in Platonis vsAmut, oon taoquam io RomoU 
faece, Beatentiain. Ad Att. 2. 1. p. 178. 

t Pompeium et Caesarem* quornm nemo altera in offendere andebat, 
nisi at alterum demeretur, (Cato) simui proTocavit. Sen. £p. 104. 
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'* being ;" and placed their happiness, consequently, 
in the secure enjoyment of a pleasurable life : es-* 
•teeming virtue on no other account, than as it was 
a handmaid to pleasure ; and helped to ensue the 
possession of it, by preserving health and concili[- 
ating friends. Their wise man, therefore, had no 
Other duty but to provide for his own ease ; to de- 
cline all struggles : to retire from publick affairs ; 
and to imitate the life of their Gods; by passing his 
days in a calm, contemplative, undisturbed repose ; 
in the midst of rural shades and pleasant gardens; 
This was the scheme that Atticus followed: he 
bad all the talents that could qualify a man to be 
useful to society ; great parts, learning, judgment^ 
candour, benevolence, generosity ; the same love 
of his country, and the same sentiments in poli^^ 
ticks with Cicero ;^ whom he was always advising 
and urging to act, yet determined nev^r to act 
himself; or never, at least, so far as to disturb his 
ease, or endanger his safety. For, though he was 
80 strictly unit^ with Cicero, and valued him above 
all men, yet he managed an interest all the while 
with the opposite faction, and a friendship even 
with his mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony; 
that he might secure, against all events,, the grand 
point which he had in view, the peace and trto- 
quillity of his life. Thus, two excellent men, by 
their mistaken notions of virtue, drawn from the 
principles of their philosophy, were made useless 
in a manner to their country ; each in a different 
extreme of life; the one always acting and ex* 
posing himself to dangers, without the prospect 

* In Repub. ita est versalus, at semper optimarum partlnm et et* 
set, et existimaretar ; neque tameo se civllibas flactilNis coinmitt«r 
^et. Cora. Nep. Tit. Att. 6. 
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of doing good ; the other, without attempting to 
do any, resolving never to act at all. 

Cicero chose the middle way between the ob- 
stinacy of Cato and the indolence of Atticus : He 
preferred always the readiest road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him; if not, took the next 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end ; 
and, in politicks, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at the true, contented himself with the 
probable. He oft compares the statesman to the 
pilot, whose art consists in managing every turn of 
the winds, and applying even the most perverse 
to the progress of his voyage, so as, '* by chang- 
^*' ing his course, and enlarging his circuit of sail- 
" ing, to arrive with safety, though later, at his des- 
"tined port."* He mentions, likewise, an obser- 
vation, which long experience had confirmed to 
him, that ^< none of the popular and ambitious, who 
f^ aspired to extraordinary commands, and to be 
^Meaders in the republick, ever chose to obtain 
** their ends from the people, till they had first 
** been repulsed by the senate,"t This was veri- 
fied by all their civil dissensions, from the Grac- 
chi down to Caesar ; so that, when he saw men of 
this spirit at the head of the government, who, by the 
splendour of their lives and actions, bad acquired 



* Nunqnam entm praestaotibus in Repub. gubernanda Tiris laudate 
«at ID una sententia perpetua permansio : ^d ut in naTigando tern* 
pestati obsequi artis e%U etiamsi portum tenere non queas : Chud vV 
ro id possis mutata veliBcatione assequi, stultum est earn tenere cur- 
sum com periculo quena ceperis, potius quam eo comniotato> quo velia 
tandem pervenire, etc. Ep. Fam. ]. 9. 

t Neminem nnquam est hie ordo amplezus honoribnis et beoeficiis 
tui9» qui ullam dignitatem praestabiliorem ea, quam per tos esset 
adeptus, putarit. Nemo nnquam hie potqit esse princepe, qui malu^ 
pfit eue populwris. De Pr^rin. Coqsular. 16. it. Phil. 5. 18. 
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an ascendant orer the populace, it was his con- 
stant advice to the senate, to gain them by gentle 
compliances, and to gratify their thirst of powet 
by voluntary gi-ants of it, as the best way to mode- 
rate their ambition, and reclaim them from des- 
perate counsels, 'He declared contention to be no 
longer prudent, than while it either did service, or, 
at least, no hurt ; but, when faction was grown too 
strong to be withstood, that it was time to give 
over fighting, and nothing left but to extract some 
good out of the ill, by mitigating that power by 
patience, which they could not reduce by force, 
and conciliating it, if possible, to the interests of 
the state.* This Was what he advised, and what 
he practised ; and it will account, in a great mea- 
sure, for those parts of his conduct which are the 
most liable to exception, on the account of that 
complaisance which be is supposed to have paid, 
at different times, to the several usurpers of illegal 
power. 

He made a just distinction between <^ bearing 
" what we cannot help, and approving what we 
*' ought to condemn ;"t and submitted, therefore, 
yet never consented, to those usurpations ; and, 
when he was forced to comply with them, did it 
always with a reluctance that he expresses rery 
keenly in his letters to his friends. But, when- 
ever that force was removed^ and he was at liberty 

* 6ed Gontentio tamdio sapiens est, qnamdia aot proficit aliquid, 
aut si non proficit, non obest civitati ; Voluimus quaedam. contendi- 
mus, ezperti sumas, noo obtenta suot. Pro Corn. Balbo. 27. 

Sic ab faominibus doctis accepimusy noo solum ex malis eligere miDi- 
ma oportere ; sed etiam ezcerpere ez his ipsis si quid ioesset boDi. 
DeOff. I. 1. 

t Nod enim est idem, ferre si quid ferendnm est, et probare si qoid 
probandum noo est. Rp. Fam. 9. 6. 
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to pursue his principles, and act without control, 
as in bis consulship, in his province, and after Cae- 
ear's death, the only periods of his life in which be 
was truly master of himself, there we see him shin- 
ing out in his genuine character, of an excellent 
citizen, a great magistrate, a glorious patriot: 
There we see the man who could declare of bim* 
self, with truth, in an appeal to Atticus, as to the 
best witness of his conscience, <^ that he had always 
** done the greatest services to his country, whed 
^^ it was in his power ; or, when it was not, had 
** never harboured a thought of it but what was 
** divine.'** If we must needs compare him, there- 
fore, with Cato, as some writers affect to do, it is 
certain, that if Cato's virtue seem more splendid 
in theory, Cicero's will be found supenour in 
practice: The one was romantick, the other ra- 
tional; the one drawn from the refinements of 
the schools, the other from nature dnd social life ; 
the one always unsuccessful, often hurtful, the 
other always beneficial, often salutary to the re- 
publick. 

To conclude: Cicero's death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, but was the proper end 
of such a lite, which must have been rendered less 
glorious, if it had owed its preservation to Anto- 
ny. It was, therefore, what he not only expect- 
ed, but, in the circumstances to which he was re- 
duced, what he seems even to have wisbed.f For 
he, who before had been timid in dangers, and 

* Praeelftta igitor uooscieoUa sutteDtor, cam oogito me de Repob. 
ant meraiste optime cimr potoeiim ; ant oerte nnnqnam niti dWine 
QOgitaste. Ad AU. x. 4. 

f Ffallnm locnm praetermitto moneadi, modi, proTideadI; hoc 
deoiqne animo sum, nt si in hac cora aU|ne amninlstratione, vita bh 
hi ponenda sit, praeclare actnm neeam pntiem. Epi Faoi. 9. 84. 
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desponding in distress, yet, from tbe tiaie of Cae* 
oar's death, roused by the despei^te state of the 
repubJick,^ assumed the fortitude of a hero ; dis* 
carded all fear; despised all Sanger; and, when 
he could not free his country from a tyranny, pro^ 
voked the tyrants to take that life which be no 
longer cared to preserve. Thus, like a great ac- 
tor on tbe stage, he reserved himself as it were 
for the last act, and, after he had played his part 
with dignity, resolved to finish it with glory. 

The character of his son, MxReus, has been de- 
livered down to us, in a very disadvantageous 
light ; for he is represented, generally, both by tbe 
ancients and moderns, as stupid and vicious, and 
a proverb even of degeneracy :t Yet, when we 
come to inquire into the real state of the fact» 
we shall find but little ground for so scandalous a 
tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under 
the eye and discipline of his father, he gave all 
imaginable proofs both of an excellapt temper and 
genius ; was modest, tractable, dutiful ; diligent 
in his studies, and expert in his exerc:ises, so that, 
in the Pharsalick war, at the age of seventeen, he 
acquired a great reputation in Pompey's camp, 
by his dexterity of riding, throwing the javelin, 
and all the other accomplishments of a young sol- 
dier.J Not long after Pompey's death, he was 

* 8ed plane auimus, qui dubiis robua foreitan fuerit iofirmior, des- 
peratis, coDfirmatus est multuoi. £p. Fain. 5. 21. 

f Ctceronem filium quae re« eousuleni fecit, nisi pater? Seoec. de 
Beoef. 4. 30. Nam viriuUs atnnes abtrwut; stupor tt v'Uia aderant. 
LipHi Not. ad locum. 

X Qjao in bello cam te, Pompeiui alae alteri praefecisset, magnam 
laiidem et a samino Tiro, et ab exercitu eonsequelMre^ equitando, Ja- 
culando, omai militari labore tolerando. Offic. 2. 13. 
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sent to Athens, to spend a few years in the study 
of philosophy and polite letters, under Cratippus, 
the most celebrated philosopher of that time» for 
whom Cicero afterwards procured the freedom of 
Rome."^ Here, indeed, upon his first sally into 
the world, he was guilty of some irregularity of 
conduct, and extravagance of expense, that made 
his father uneasy ; into which he was supposed to 
have been drawn by Gorgias, his master of rheto- 
rick, a lover of wine and pleasure, whom Cicero, 
for that re)ason, expostulated with severely by let- 
ter, and discharged from bis attendance upon him. 
But the young man was soon made sensible of his 
foUy^ and recalled to his duty by the remonstran- 
ces of his friends, and particularly of Atticus ; so 
that his father readily paid his debts, and enlarged 
his allowance, which seems to have been about 
seven hundred pounds per annum.f 

From this time, all the accounts of him from 
the principal men of the place, as well as his Ro- 
man friends who had occasion to visit Athens, are 
constant and||iiiform in their praises of him, and 
in terms so particular and explicit, that they could 
not proceed from mere compliment, or a desire 
of flattering; Cicero, as he often signifies with plea- 
sure to Atticus.}: Thus, Trebbnius, as he was 
passing into Asia, writes to him from Athens : ^' I 
*' came hither on the twenty-first of May, where I 

♦ Platar. in Vit. Cicer. 

f Ad Ciceronem ita ficripsisti, alii ut neque serernii;. Deque tem- 
peratius scribi potuerit, nee roagis qnod quemadmodom ego majtime 
rellein. Ad Att. 13. 1. It. lb. 16. 1, 15. Plutar. in Cicer. 

t Caeteri praeclara scribnnt. Leonidas tamen retinot illud suuni 
adhiic, suinmis vero laudibus Herodes. [Ad Alt. 15. 16.] Ora- 
tissimum, quod poUiceris Ciceroni nihil defutunim ; de quo mirabilia 
Messala. lb. 17. 
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" saw your son ; and saw him, to my great joy, 
*^ pursuing every thing that was good, and in the 
** highest credit for the modesty of his behayiour» 
** — Do not imagine, my Cicero, that I say this 
** to flatter you, for nothing can be more beloved ' 
^' than your young man is, by all who are at Athens^ 
'' nor more studious of all those arts which you 
'* yourself delight in, that is, the best. I congra^ 
" tulate with you, therefore, very heartily, which 
^' I can do with great truth, and not less also with 
" myself, that he, whom we were obliged lo love, 
<' of what temper soever he had happened to be, 
^' proves to be such an one as we should choose to " 
*Move."* 

But the son's own letters gave the most solid com- 
fort to his father, as they were written not only with 
great duty and affection, but with such elegance 
also and propriety, ** that they were fit, (he says,) 
** to be read to a learned audience ; and, though 
'^ in other points he might possibly be deceived, 
** yet, in these, he saw a real improvement both of 
** his taste and learning. "f None of these letters 
are now extant, nor any other monument of young 
Cicero's talents, but two letters lo Tiro; one of 
which I have chosen to transcribe, as the surest 
specimen both of his parts and temper, written; as 
we may imagine, to one of Tiro's rank, without 
any particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, 
from his residence at Athens, when he was about 
nineteen years old. 

* Ep. Fam. 12. 16. Vid. It. 14. 

f A Cieeitme mihi lUterae saoe mrtfa^Jtmif et bene ]oDgae.---Csetera 
autem Yel finei possunt: wtn^ litteranim slgnificatdoctiorem. [Ad 
Att. 14. 7.] Mehercule ipsius litterae sic et <^xorTe^»c, et wmnK scrip- * 
tae, at eas Yel in acroasi aiideam legere : Quo magis iili indiilgendum 
puto. lb. 16. 17. Vid. lb. 16. 

VOL. III. 47 
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GiCEjKo the Son to Tito* ' 

. <« While I was expecting every day, with impa- 
^* tience, your messengers from Rome, tbey came 
*' at last on the forty-sixth day after they left you. 
'/ Their arrival was extremely agreeable to me ; 
f^ for' my father's most indulgent and affectionate 
<' letter gave. me an exceeding joy, which was still 
•* highly increased by the receipt also of yours ; 
^' so that, instead of being sorry for my late omis- 
** sion of writing, I was rather pleased that my si- 
(^ lence had afforded me so particular a proof of 
^ your humanity. It is a great pleasure, therefore, 
*^ to me, that you accepted my excuse so readily. 
^' I do not doubt, my dearest I'iro, but that the 
** reports which are now brought of me give you 
^ a real satisfaction. It shall be my care and ei>- 
*Meavour, that this growing fame of me shall 
*' every day come more and more confiimed to 
^' you ; and since you promise to be the trumpeter 
" of my praises, you may venture to do it with 
** assurance ; for the past errours of my youth have 
^ mortified me so sensibly, that my mind does not 
**only abhor the facts themselves, but my ears 
^* cannot even endure the mention of them. I am 
^ perfectly assured, that, in all this regret and soli- 
^' citude, you have borne no small share with me ; 
. '* nor is it to be wondered at ; for, though you 
" wish me all success, for my sake, you are engag- 
'< ed also to do it for your own : since it was al- 
^* ways my resolution to make you the partner of 
<* every good that may befal me. As I have be- 
« fore, therefore, been the occasion of sorrow to 
« you, so it shall now be my business to double 
« your joy on my account. You must know that 
«< 1 live in the utmost intimacy with Cratippus ; and 
«< like a son,, rather than a scholar : for I not only 
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^^ bear his lectures with pleasure, but am infinitely 
^' delighted with bis conversation. I spend whole 
''days with him, and frequently also a part of the 
'' night : for I prevail with him, as often as I can, 
'' to sup with me ; and, in our familiar chat, as we 
''sit at table, the night steals upon us without 
'^ thinking of it, whilst be lays aside the severity 
*' of his philosophy, and jokes amongst us with all 
'^ the good humour imaginable. Contrive, there* 
" fore, to come to us as soon as possible, and see 
" this agreeable and excellent man. For what 
" need I tell you of Bruttius ? whom I never part 
'* with out of my * sight. His life is regular and 
^' exemplary, and his company the most entertain- 
" ing : he has the art of introducing questions of . 
" literature into conversation, and seasoning philo^^ 
'* phy with mirth. I have hired a lodging for him 
" in the next house to me ; and support bis paver* 
" ty, as well as I am able, out of my narro* in* 
" come. I have begun also to declaim in Greek 
'•under Cassius; but choose to exercise myself in 
" Latin with Bruttius. I live, likewise, in great fa- 
^ miliarity, and the perpetual company of those, 
^ whom Cratippus brought with bim from Mity- 
" lene ; who are men of learning, and highly es- 
" teemed by him. ' Epicrates also, the leading 
"man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
" their time with me ; and many others of the 
'^ same rank. This is the manner of my life at 
*' present. As to what you write about Gorgias, ' 
" be was useful to me, indeed, in my daily exercise 
" of declaiming ; but I gave up ail considerations 
*' for the sake of obeying my father ; who wrote 
•'peremptorily that I should dismiss him instantly. 
" I complied, therefore, without hesitation ; lest, by 
••shewing any reluctance^ I might raise in him 
•' some suspicion of me. Besides, I reflected^ that 
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^'it would seem indecent in me to deliberate upon 
**the judgment W a fether. Your zeal, however, 
•*and advice upon it, are very agreeable to me. 
** I admit your excuse of want of leisure, for I 
•* know how much your time is commonly taken 
" up. I am mightily pleased with your purchase 
** of a farm, and heartily wish you joy of it. Do 
**not wonder at my congratulating you iri this 
♦* part of my letter, for it was the s&me part of 
" yours, in which you informed me of the pur- 
" chase. You have now a place, where you may 
** drop all the forms of the city, and are become 
^ a Roman of the old rustick stamp. I please my- 
^*self with placing your figure before my eyes, 
'* and imagining that I see you bartering for your 
^ country wares, or consulting with your bailiff, 
** or carrying off from your table, in a comer of 
^* your vest, the seeds of your fruits and melons, 
^^ for your garden. But, to be serious ; I am as 
^* much concerned as you are, that I happened to 
<* be out of the way, and could not assist you on 
f* that occasion : but depend upon it, my Tiro, 
^' I will make you easy one time or other, if for- 
*^ tune does not disappoint me : especially since I 
^know that you have bought thb farm for the 
^' common use of us both. I am obliged to you 
^* for your care in executing my orders ; but beg 
*' of you, that a librarian may be sent to me in au 
^' haste, and especially a Greek one : for I waste 
'' much of my time in transcribing the lectures and 
*^ books that are of use to me. Above all things, 
^*take care of your health, that we may live to 
^' hold many learned conferences together. I re* 
f< commend Antherus to you. Adieu."* 

\ . t • <•* ' > I. ■ Ml , , , ,, 

fEp.Fa|p. 16.91. 
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This was the situation of young Cicero when 
Brutus arrived at Athens : who, as it has been al- 
ready said, was exceedingly taken with his virtue 
and good principles ; of which he sent a high en- 
comiMm to his father ; and entrusted him, though 
but twenty years old, with a principal command 
in his army : in which he acquitted himself with a 
singular reputation both of courage and conduct ; 
and in several expeditions and encounters with 
the enemy, where he commanded in chief, always 
came off victorious. After the battle ofPhilippi, 
and the death of Brutus, he escaped to Pompey, 
who had taken possession of Sicily with a great 
army, and fleet superiour to any in the empire. 
This was the last refuge of the poor republicans : 
where young Cicero was received again with par- 
ticular honours ; and continued fighting still in the 
defence of his country's liberty ; till rompey, by 
a treaty of peace with the Triumvirate, obtained, 
as one of the conditions of it, the pardon and resto- 
ration of all the proscribed and exiled Romans, 
who were then in arms with him.^ 

Cicero, therefore, took his leave of Pompey, 
and returned to Rome with the rest of his party : 
where he lived for some time in the condition of a 
private nobleman ; remote from affairs and the 
court of the emperour ; partly through the envy 
of the times, averse to his name and principles ; 
partly through choice, and his old zeal for the re- 
publican cause, which he retained still to the last. 
In this uneasy state, where he had nothing to rouse 
bis virtue, or excite his ambition, it is not strange 
that he sunk into a life of indolence and pleasure, 
and the intemperate love of wine ; which began 

* Appian. p. 619. 713. V 
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to be the fashionable vice of this agOf from the ex- 
ample of Antony^ who had lately published a 
volume on the triumphs of his drinking. Youn^ 
Cicero is said to have practised it likewise to great 
excess ; and to have been famous for the quantity 
that he used to swallow at a draught : ^* as if hci 
** had resolved," says Pliny, " to deprive Antony, 
'* the murderer of his father, of the glory of being 
" the first drunkard of the empire."* 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment in 
the mean while, to make him a priest, or augur,t 
as well as one of those magistrates who presided 
over the coinage of the publick money ; in regard 
to which there is a medal still extant, with the 
name of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Clau- 
dius on the other ; ^ho was one of his colleagues 
in this office.t But, upon the last breach with 
Antony, Augustus no sooner became the sole maa- 

* Nimirum banc glortaro auferre Cicero volait interfectori patrn 
tai, Antonio. Is enim ante eum aridittiine apprehenderat baae 
palnaam; edito etiam yolnmine de saa ebrietate. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
14. 22. 

t Appian. p. 619. 

\ Vid. And. Morell. Thesaur. NumUm. inter Nunnin. Consul. 
Goltsii. Tab. 33. 4. 

These saperiDtendaats of the publick eoioage were called Trwiru 
or TVtumvirt Monetalts ; and in medals and old inscriptions are de*- 
crtbed thus; III. VIR. A.A.A.K.F. that is, Auro, Jrgenio, Acre 
Flando, Feriunio. Their number had always been three, till J. Cae- 
sar, as it appears from several medals, enlarged it to four : whence 
in the coin of Cicero, jast mentioned, we find him called, IIII. VIR. 
There was another magistrate also of lower rank, at Rome, called 
Trtvvri CapitaUs^ who tried and judged all capital crimes among 
foreigners and slaves, or even citizens of inferiour condition : in al» 
losion to which, Cicero has a pleasant Joke in one of his letters t6 
Trebatius, when he was attending Caesar in his wars against tb^ 
Tr^viri, one of the most fierce and warlike nations of Gaid : "I ad- 
** monish you,** says he, *Mo keep out of the way of those Treviri: 
** they are of the capital kind, I hear : I wiih rather, that they werp 
** the coinors of gold and silver. £p. Fam. 7. 13. 
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ier of Rome, than he took him for his partner in 
the consulship : so that his letters, which brought 
the news of the victory at Actium, and conquest 
of Egypt, were addressed to Cicero the consul, 
who had the pleasure of publishing them to the 
senate and people ; as well as of making and exe* 
Guting that decree, which ordered all the statues 
and monuments of Antony to be demolished, and 
that no person of his family should ever after bear 
the name of Marcus. By paying this honour to 
the son, Augustus made some atonement for his 
treachery to the father ; and, by giving the family 
this opportunity of revenging his death upon An^ 
tony, fixed the blame of it also there ; wliile the 
people looked upon it as divine and providential^ 
that the final overthrow of Antony's name and 
fortunes, should, by a strange revolution of affiiirs^ 
be reserved for the triumph of young Cicero.* 
Sonie honours are mentioned, likewise, to have 
been decreed by Cicero, in this consulship, to 
his partner Augustus; particularly an obsidional 
crown ; which, though made only of the common 
grass that happened to be found upon the scene 
of action, yet, in the times of ancient discipline, 
was esteemed the noblest reward of military glory ; 
and never bestowed, but for the deliverance of an 
army, when reduced to the last distress.t This 
crown, therefore, had not been given above eight 
times from the foundation of tlome : but with 
the oppression of its liberty, all its honours were 

* Ptutar. in Cie. Dio. p. 456. Appian. p. 610. 672. 

f Corona quideno nulla fuit granainea nobilior — nnnqoanr nisi in 
denperatione suprema contigit alii ; nisi ab aniYdrso exercitu servato 
decreta — eadem Tocatiir obsidioDalis--dabatur baec yiridi e gramine 
decerpto inde ubi obsessos servasset aliquis. — Ipsum Aiigustum cum 
M. Cicerone consulem, idibos Septetnbribns scaatus obsidionali donavlt, 
etc. Vid. Plin. Hist. N. 22. c. 3> 4. 5, 6. 
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servilely prostituted to tbe will of the reigning 
monarch. 

Soon after Cicero^s Consulship, he was made 
Proconsul of Asia ; or, as Appian says, of ^ria ; 
one of the most considerable provinces of the em- 
pire: from which time we find no farther men- 
tion of him in history. He died, probably, soon 
after, before a maturity of age and experience 
had given him the opportunity of retrieving the re- 
proach of his intemperance, and, distinguishing 
himself in the councils of the state : but, from 
the honours already mentioned, it is evident that 
his life, though blemished by some scandal, yet 
was not void of dignity : and amidst all the vices 
with which he is charged, he is allowed to have 
.retained his father's wit and politeness."^ 

There are two stories related of him, which 
shew that .his natural courage and high spirit 
were far from being subdued by the rum of his 
party and fortunes: for being in company with 
some friends, where be had drunk very hard ; in the 
heat of wine and passion, he threw a cup at the 
head of Agrippa; who, next to Augustus, bore 
the chief sway in Rome.f He was provoked to 
it probably by- some dispute in politicks, or insult 
on the late champions, and vanquished cause of 
the Republick. At another time, during his go- 
vernment of Asia, one Cestius, who was afterwards 
Praetor, a flatterer of the times, and reviler of hb 
&ther, having the assurance to come one day to 

* Qui nihil ex patemo ingenio habuit, praeter orbanitateai. M. 
Senec. Saasor. 6. 

t Marcoqae Agrippae a temalento scjphiuD impactum. Plin. Hist. 
N. 14. 22. 
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his table, Cicero, after he had inquired his name, 
and understood that it was the man who used to 
insult his father, and declare that he knew no- 
thing of polite letters, ordered him to be taken 
away, and publickly whipt.* . • 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and 
generous ; pec^uliarly turned to arms and martial 
glory : to which, by the unhappy fate of his coun- 
try, he had been trained very young ; and at an 
age that is commonly dedicated to the arts of peace 
and studies of learning, had served, with much ho- 
nour to himself, in three successive wars, the most 
considerable in all hislorj' ; of Pharsalia, Philippi, 
and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not corres- 
pond with the splendour of his father's, it seems 
chargeable to his misfortune, rather than his fault ; 
apd to the miserable state of the times, which al- 
lowed no room for the attainment of his father's 
honours, or the imitation of bis virtues: but if 
he had lived in better times, and a free republick, 
though he would not have been so eminent a scho- 
lar, or orator, or statesman, as his father, yet he 
would have excelled him probably in that charac- 
ter, which conferred a more substantial power and 
dazzling glory, the fame of a brave and accomplish- 
ed general. 

The characters of Q,. Cicero the brother, of 
his son Quintus, and of Atticus, have been so fre- 
quently touched in the course of this history, that 
there is but little occasion tO' add any thing more 
about them. The two first, 21s we have already 
said, upon the news of their being proscribed, took 
their leave of Cicero in his flight towards the sea, 

'" M. Senec. Siiasor. 6. 
- VOL. ITT. 48 
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and returned to Rome, in order io furnish them- 
selves with money and other necessaries for a voy- 
age to Macedonia. They hoped to tave execut- 
ed this, before the proscription could take effect, 
or to lie concealeti, at least for a short time, in the 
city, witliout the danger of a discovery : but the 
diligence of Antony's emissaries, and the particu- 
lar instructions, that they had received to make 
sure of the Ciceros, eluded all their caution and 
hopes of concealment. The son was found out 
the first ; who is said to have been more solicitous 
for the preservation of his father, than to provide 
for his own safety: upon his refusal to discover 
where his father lay hid, he was put to the rack by 
the soldiers ; till the father,, to rescue his son from 
torture, came out from his hiding place, and vol- 
untarily surrendered himself; making no other re- 
quest to his executioners, than. that they would 
dispatch him the first of the two. The son urged 
the same petition to spare him the misery of being 
the spectator of his father's murder; so that the 
assassins, to satisfy them both, taking each of them 
apart, killed them, by agreement, at the same 
time.* 

As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times, in 
which he lived, and the perpetual quiet that be 
enjoyed in them, confirm what has been already 
observed of him, that he was a perfect master of 
the principles of his sect, and knew how to secure 
that chief good of an Epicurean life, his private 
ease and safety. One would naturally imagine, 
that his union with* Cicero and Brutus, added to 
the fame of his wealth, would have involved him, 
of course, in the ruin of the proscription : be himj 

*Diop. 333. AppiaD. eoi. PloUr. inCic. 
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8elf was afraid of it, and kept himself concealed 
for some time ; but witiiout any great reason ; for, 
as if he had foreseen such an event and turn of 
things, he had always paid a particular court to Ap- 
tony ; and^ in the time even of his disgrace, when he 
was driven out of Italy, and his afiairs thought des- 

STate, did many eminent services to his friends at 
ome ; an4 above all, to his wife and children ; 
whom he assisted, not only with his advice, but 
with his money also, on all occasions of their dis- 
tress : so that when Antony came to Rome, in the 
midst of the massacre, he made it his first care to 
find out Atticus ; and no sooner learnt where he 
was, than the wrote him word, with his own hand, 
to lay aside alt fears, and come to him immediate- 
ly ; and assigned him a guard, to protect him from 
any insults or violence of the soldiers.* 

It must be imputed likewise to the same princi- 
ple of Atticus's caution, and a regard to his safety, 
that after so long and intimate a correspondence of 
letters with Cicero, on the most important transac- 
tions of that age, of which there are sixteen books , 
of Cicero's still remaining, yet not a single letter of 
Atticus's was ever published : which can hardly be 
charged to any other cause^ but his having with- 
drawn them from Tiro, after Cicero's death, and 
suppressed them with a singular care; lest in that 
revolution of afiairs, and extinction of the pub- 

* Atticus, cum Ciceronis intima faniiliaritate uteretnr, amicissimus 
esse Brato ; non modo nihil iis indnisit ad AntoDium Yiolandnin, sed 
e contrario, fajniliares ejus ex nrbe profugieptes, quantum potuit, tex- 

it — ipsi autem Fulyiae, cum litibut destineretur sponsor omnium 

rerum fuerit — itaque ad adyeotura Imperatorum de foro decesserat, 
timens proscriptionem — Antonius autem— ei, cum requisisset, ubi- 
nam esset* sua maou scripsit, ne timeret, statimque ad se veniret— 
ac ne quid pericnium ^inciaeret — praesidium ei misit. Corn. Nep. in 
Tit. Attici I. 
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lick liberty, they should ever be produced to his 
hurt, or the diminution of his credit with his new 
masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was 
soon established on a more solid foundation, than 
that of his personal merit, by the marriage of his 
only daughter with M. Agrippa ; which was first 
proposed and brought about by Antony. This 
introduced him into the friendship and familiarity of 
Augustus, whose minister and favourite Agrippa 
was; and to whom he himself became afterwards 
nearly allied, by the marriage of his grand-daugh- 
ter, with his successor Tiberius.* Thus he added 
dignity to his quiet ; and lived to a good old age, 
in the very manner in which he wished ; happy 
and honoumble ; and remote from all trouble, or 
the apprehension of danger. But that he still lives, 
in the fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing 
to the circumstance of his having been Cicero's 
« friend : for this, after all, was the chief honour of 
his life : and, as Seneca truly observed, ^^ it was the 
** epistles of Cicero which preserved him from ob- 
^Mivion; and neither his son Agrippa, nor grand- 
** son Tiberius, nor great-grandson Drusus, would 
** have been of any service to him, if Cicero's name, 
" by drawing Atticus's along with it, had not given 
*' him an immortality .f 

* Atqiie haruin nuptianim, non eniin est ce)aiidum, conciliator fait 
Autonius. (Ibid. 12.) Nata est autem -Attico neptis ez Agrippa. 
Hanc Caesar vix anoiculani, Tiberio Claudio Neroni Dnisilla nato, 
priyigno soo despoodit. Quae conjuiictio oecessitodiDem eorum saox- 
It. lb. 19. 

t Nomen Attici pcrire Ciceronis Epistolae dob sinunt. Nihil ille 
profuisset geuer Agrippa, et Tiberius progener, et Drusus pronepos: 
inter^ tani inagua nomina taceretur, nisi Cicero ilium applicuisset. 
8enec. £p. 21. 

THE ENP. 
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ACADEMY, a school of Philosophy at Athens : an account of its 
name, origin, and situation, iVoCe, Vol. III. Page 328, its doc- 
trines, 320. New Academy; its distinction from the Old, 
331, its principles and method of philosophizing, 332, kept the 
proper medium between the Stoick and the Sceptick, 334, the 
most rational of all sects, 335, best adapted to the profession 
of an Orator, 336, almost deserted in Cicero's time ;-rwhy, ibid, 
the notion of a third or middle Academy, groundless, NaU^ 337, 
the Academick principles the best calculated for practical life ; 
compared with those of the Stoicks, and the Epicureans, 361, 
&c. 

AcuUOy C. married Cicero's aunt, I. 2. 
His two Sons bred up with Cicero, I. 0. 

AdcpUon^ the conditions and effects of it, I. 306. 

JeMes, thie nature and duties of their office, I. 118, often ruined, 
themselves by the expense of their shews, 119. 

AedUesk^y or Tribunate, a necessary step to the superiour digni- 
ties, L 78. 

AeschiUuSt of Cnidos, an eminent Rhetorician^ attended Cicero 
in his travels, I. 47. 

AesopttSf the Tragedian, applies several passages of his parts in 
acting to the case of Cicero, I. 414. 

Afranius^ L. Consul, his character, I. 286. 

Agrarian Larvs^ some account of them, I. 161. 

Agriculture^ the most liberal employment in old Rome, I. 7. 

Ahenobarbust L. DcmiiuSy repulsed from the Consulship by the 
Triumvirate, II. 74. . ' - 

Alaudae^ the name of a legion rabed by Caesar ; an account of 
it, Note, III. 97. 

AlbinavamiSy M. ThtUius, a friend of Clodius, accuses P; Sextius 
of publick violence, II. 49. 

Allobro/pes, their Ambassadours solicited to enter into Catiline's 
plot, I. 206, are examined in the Senate, 209. 
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Amamts^ a mountaiDoin part of Cilicia, sabdoed by Cicero 
II. 190. 

Jntiochusy a Philosopher of the Old Academy, with whom Ci- 
cero lodged at Athens, 1. 44. 

AniuH^MS, Kiog of Comageoe; his petition to the Senate r^eet- 
ed by Cicero's influence, f 1, 05, sends notice to Cicero that 
the Parthians had passed the Euphrates, 187. 

AtUonius, C. candidate for the Consulship ; guilty of open bribe- 
ry — supported by Crassus and Caesar, I. 140, 153, chosen 
Consul with Cicero, and wholly managed by him, 158, sent 
out with an army against Catiline, 197, is unwilling to fight, 
232, condemned to exile for his oppressions in Macedonia, 
304, defeated and taken prisoner by young Cicero, III. 170, 
raises a sedition in Brutus's camp, confined by him on ship- 
board, 222. 

AnUmius, M. Grandfather of the Triumvir ; his head fixed upon 
the Rostra, by C. Marius, I. 24. 

AfUonius, M. the Father of the Triumvir, invades Crete, bat is 
defeated, and dies with disgrace, 1. 72. 

Jniofinu, M. Tribune, makes an Invective Oration against 
Pompey, II. 230, opposes all decrees against Caesar, 241, 
flies to Caesar's camp. Ibid, his character, 242, his flight the 
pretext of the war, 245, excludes all the Pompeians from 
Italy, except Cicero, 315, declared Master of the Horse to 
Caesar, 325, his luxurious manner of living ;««ompetled by 
Caesar to pay for his purchase of Pompey's houses, 412, made 
Consul with Caesar; quarrels with Dolabella, 422, offers a 
Regal Diadem to Caesar, 424, preserved by the two Bru- 
tnses, when Caesar was killed, 437, dissembles his real views; 
manages Lepidus to his interests; deludes the conspirators, 
III. 11, contrives the tumult at Caesar's funeral, 16, makes a 
progress through Italy, to solicit the veteran soldiers, 27, 
bis pemlcioas use of the decree for confirming Caesar's acts, 
40, seizes the publick treasure, 52, bribes Dolabella to his 
interests, and treats Octavius with contempt, 06, recommends 
an accommodation with S. Pompey to the senate, 73, en- 
deavours to extort the Provinces of Macedonia and Syria 
from Brutus and Cassius, 84, threatens Cicero, 85, answers 
his first Philippick, 00, erects a statue to Caesar, 05, puts 
three hundred Centurions to deaths 100, Is enraged a^inst 
Octavius, and Q. Cicero the son, 101, resolved (o possess 
himself of Cisalpine Gaul, and make war against D. Brutus, 
102, besieges Decimus In Modena, 100, receives an embassy 
Irom the senate, 110, refuses to comply with tneir demands, 
127, reduces Modena to great straits, 161, tries to bring over 
Hirtius and Octavius to his measures, 168, gains an.advan- 
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tage agaioBt PiDsa, bnt & defeated bj Hirtim, 201, entkelj 
routed in a second battle by Octavius and Hirtios, flies to the 
Alps, 200, is received by Lepldus, 231, forms tbe league of 
the Second Triumvirate with Caesar Octavianus and Lepi> 
dus, proscribes his uncle, 280, a summary view of (his conduct 
from Caesar's death, 280, gives 8000/. for Cicero's head, and 
orders it to be fixed upon the Rostra, 280. 

Apfrian, a copier of Plutarch, Preface xxi. 

Apphis^ Cicero's predecessor in his Government, displeased 
with Cicero's proceedings in it, II. 200, impeached by Dola- 
bella, and acquitted, 215, exercises the Censorship with 
rigour, 217, asserted the reality of Divination aa an Augnr, 
and was laughed at for it, III. 340. 

ApulemSy Tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero's mea- 
sures, III. 107. 

Aguiliusy M. delivered up to Mithridates by the city of Mity- 
lene, I. 50. 

Araiu8*8 Phenomena, translated by Cicero, I. 17, and also his 
Prognosticks, I. 202. 

ArcesUas, the sixth successor of Plato, in the Academick School, 
founded the New Aeadetm^^ III. 330. 

Archias, an eminent Poet, the Master of Cicero, lived with Lu* 
callus, I. 12. defended by Cicero, 271. 

AriobarMoneSj King of Cappadocia, recommended to Cicero, begs 
his assistance upon the discovery of a plot, II. 188, 180, drain- 
ed of his money by the Roman Govemours, 100, 101. 

Aristdle, his works first brought into Italy by Sylla, I. 30, 
the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripatetick Sect, 
III. 330, held the nature of God, and the soul, to be a fifth 
essence, 344. 

Arpinum^ the native city of Cicero and C« Marius,— 4idmit- 
ted to the freedom of Rome, its territory rude and moun- 
tainous, I. 4. 

AtehiB^ Trib. declares the expedition of Crassus prohibited by 
the Auspices, II. 88, turned out of the Senate for it by Ap- 
pius. Ibid. 

AUicus, a surname given to .T. Pomponius, of tbe E(>icurean 
sect, I. 44, purchases for JDicero at Athens several statues 
and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 142, employs his slaves 
in copying all the best Greek writers, 144, refuses to follow 
Cicero in his exile, 371, chides him for his dejection, .378, 
supplies him with money, 302, is thought too cold by him, 
303, visits him at Dyrrhachium, 400, marries Pilla, 11. 57, 
complains to Cicero of Quintus's usage of his sister Pomponia, 
1 74, labours to reconcile Cicero to Caesar's administration, 
400, his tenderness at parting from Cicero, III. 08, his good 
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natare sometimes got the better of his philosophy, 69, his poli- 
tical condact aod principles compared with Cicero's and Ca- 
to's, 363, his life a true pattern of the Epicarean scheme, 
378, why none of his letters to Cicero were ever published, 
370, his daughter married to Agrippa ; his grand-daughter, to 
Tiberius ; but his chief glory was Cicero's friendship, 380. 

Augurs^ their college, an account of it, II. 145, presided over 
the Auspices^ as the interpreters of the will of Jove, III. 348, 
their dignity ^nd powers, 349. 

Auspices^ often forged by Marius and Sylla, to animate their 
soldiers, 56. 

Atdrottius^ P. PaetuSy conyicted of bribery, forfeits the consul, 
ship, I. 138, banished, for conspiring with Catiline, 354. 



B 

BalbuSy Com, defended by Cicero ; bis character, II. 68, begs of 
Cicero to act the mediator between Caesar and Pompey, and 
to stand neuter, 268. 

Bta/le, Mr. a mistake of his corrected, NaU, II. 375. 

BestiOf L, his character; defended by Cicero, II. 45. 

Bibulus, chosen consul with Caesar, I. 298, opposes Clodius's 
adoption, 805, injuriously treated by Caesar 308, shuts him- 
self, up in his house, 308, provokes the Triumvirate by his 
edicts, 322, account of him, by Cicero, 322. 

Bona Dea^ her mysteries polluted by P. Clodius, I. 261. 

Brutus^ D. one of the conspirators against Caesar, his cha- 
racter, II. 435, seizes the province of Cisalpine, Gaul, HI. 
19, forbids Antony the entrance of it, 104, defends Modena 
against him with great vigour, 19B, assists in the defeat of 
Antony, 209, pursues him, 226, joins his army with Plan- 
cus, 232^ is deserted by Plancus, 246, and killed by Antony's 
soldiers, 247. 

BrtAus, M. father of him who stabbed Caesar, surrenders him- 
self to Pompey, and is killed by his order, L b5, 

BrutuSy ilf. one of the conspirators against Caesar ; lends mo- 
ney to king Ariobarzanes and to the Salaminians, at an ex- 
oiiitant interest ; presses Cicero to solicit the payment of it, 
II. 109, &c. joins with Pompey against Caesar, and acts 

« with a particular zeal, 302, writes the Life of Cato, 351, 
puts away his wife Claudia, and marries Porcia, Cato's 
daughter, 390, makes an oration to Caesar in favour of king 
Deiotarus, 416, chief of the conspiracy against Caesar, — 
hb character, 428, his descent from old L. Brutus asserted, 
and the story of his being Caesar's son conOited, Ibid, iVo<^, 
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speakf to th> people in the Capitol after Caesar's death. III. 
0) driven out of (he city by Antony's management, retires 
with Cassias to Lanuvium, 10, expostulates with Antony by 
letter, 54, holds a select council, 50, his shews and plays re* 
ceived with applause by the city, 70, prepares to seize Ma- 
cedonia by force, 84, sends an account of his success in 
that expedition, 120, takes C. Antony prisoner, 170, treats 
him with lenity, 180, dupleased with the Ovation decreed to 
Octavius, 215, secures C. Antony on shipboard, 222> cannot 
be persuaded to come to Italy, 251, his behaviour in Greece, 
256, displeased with Cicero's measures, 257, his condact 
compared with Cicero's ; inconsistent with itself, 258. 

Brutusj L. a medal with his head on one side, and Ahala on 
the otber ; a conjecture on the reason of it, iVioCf, HI. 0. 

Bursa^ T. Munatius PlancuSy accused by Ciceib, and condemn* 
ed to banishment, 11. 164. 



C. 

Caeltus, M. his character ; defended by Cicero, It. 60, sends the 
news of Rome to Cicero, 181, chosen Aedile, and desires Ci- 
cero to supply him with wild beasts for his shews, 221, pres- 
ses Cicero to remain neuter in the civil war, 283, his deafh 
and , character, 307 

CaetelUa^ a learned lady, and correspondent of Cicero, III. 306. 

Caesar^ J. nearly allied to C. Marius<; marries Cornelia, Cin- 
na's daughter, refuses to put her away ; is deprived of her 
fortune and the priesthood by Sylla, I. 33, retires into the 
country; is discovered by Sylla's soldiers; obtains his life 
with difficulty; Sylla's prediction of him, 34, gains a civick 
crown at the siege of Mitylene, 50, zealous to restore the 
power of the tribunes, 114, made use of them to overturn the 
republick, 1 1 5, excelled all men in the magnificence of his 
shews, 110, a zeatoi^ promoter of the Manilian law, 135, 
suspected of a conspiracy against the state, 130, revives the 
Marian cause ; prosecutes the agents of Sylla's cruelty; but 
spafres Catiline, 152, suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. Ra- 
birius, 171, whom he condemns, 172, elected high-priest, 175, 
votes for saving the lives of Catiline's accomplices, 210, in 
danger of being killed for it, 233, supports Metellus against 
Cicero ; bis attempts against Catulus, 244, suspended from 
his office, ibid, his suspension reversed, 245, impeached by 
L. Vettius and Q. Curius, of Catiline's plot, 253, takes his 
revenge on them both, 254, puts away his wife, 263, his be- 
havionr on the trial of Ciodius, 266, invites Pompey to make 
himself master of the republick, 272, supports Ciodius against 
VOL. III. 40 
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Oicert, 203^ retarnt vrith glory frott fipaio, 207; tkomt om- 
Hil with Bibolus, 296, fortns a triple league with Pottipej 
hod CraBStti, 20d, pfOcvrM Clodiut^s adoptioo, 394, carHea an 
AgraHaa law by violence, 307, gains the favoar of tiie 
KDigblt;. fiends Oato to priiKHi, 310, miifiet Pompejr's «cU in 
Aata, and banlblea Looallm, iWd. feigns a quarrel nvkfo Glo- 
dius, 312, provoked by the edicts of Btt>iilas, 32$2» suborns 
TettluB to swear a plot upon young Curio, and the notiies 
of the op[JOsite party, 326, strangles Vettius hi prison^ 328, 
endeiivours to forc^ Cicero to a dependence UpOn liim, ofl^cs 
to make him his lieatenant in Gaul, 331, provtiked by Ciee> 
ro's refusal, assists Clodiua, and throws the blame on Cioero^ 
332, reconciles Piso to Clodius, 338, condemns the proceed- 
ings oT Cicero against Lentulus and the rest, 347, the legality 
of hia BK^ questioned in the senate, 3d4, goes to his provinoe 
of Gaul^ ibid, congratulates Clodlus ufton his management of 
^ Cato, 360, consents to Cicero's restoration upon certain con- 
ditions, 05, has his province prolonged to him by Cicero's as- 
sistance, II. 40, has an interview with Pompey at Lucca, 53, 
reconciles Pompey and Crassus, 74, his second expedition 
Into Britain, 1d5, extremely kind to Q. Cicero, 110, p r co s ca 
Cicero to defend Vatinins, 110, and also Gabinius, 125, 
heaito the toss of hu daughter Julia with firmness, and pre- 
pares himself for a breach with Pompey, 132, 133, alarms the 
city with the prospect of a civil war, 1 70, pleased with the 
coldness between Cicero and Cato, laboun to increase it, 204, 
puts an end to tiie Gailick war, 218, bribes Paullus and Curio 
to his interests, 225, ordered by the Senate to 'dismiss his 
army^ 241, passes the Rubicon, 240, offers terms of peaec, 
250, is not sincere in it, 252, the nature of his attempit oon- 
siderod, 253, takes CorOnium, ao^ treats his prisoners with 
generosity, 261, presses Cicero to stand neuter, 271, selaea 
npon the publiefc treasure, 287, marches into Spain, and de- 
feats Pompey's Lieutenants, ;504, created Dictator^ nsakes 
himself Consul, goes after Pompey, 300, besieges him at 
Dyrrhachimn, without succeos, quits the siege, 307, gains a 
complete victory at Pharsalia, 312, his conduct and Pompey's 
compared, ibid, declared Dictator a second time, 325, writes 
kindly to Cicero; 332, has an interview with him, 333, dis- 
gusts the city by his manner of creating Consuls, 384, em- 
barks for Africk, ibid, tbe time of hb embaricment cleared 
from a seeming contradictif)n between Cicero and Hirtius, 
335, Nate^ he returns victorious, is extravagantly flattered by 
llie Senate, 341, his regard for Cicero, 351, answers Cicero's ' 
Cato, 353, grants tiie petition of the Senate in favour of 
Marcelius, 356, reforms the Kalendar, 362, pardons Ugari- 
us, 367 ; goes into Spain against Pompey's sonsi 371, aends 
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Cicttro an aeeoiuit of hw suceeet, 404, pttblisbei fato A«ti- 
Cato, 412, triuBipbi, 4)4, incliimd to ruip SUog DfiotMut, 
wiioai Cieefo and Brutus defeiide<1i 416^ sUrtled by Brutys's 
freedom it tbat cause, ibid, shortens . the terms of tbe Con- 
sulship, to oMige the more friends with it, 420, open (o til 
kinds .of flattery, and desirous of the titk of King, 424,^ his 
death and character, 440, &c. worabipped as a Deity by tht 
meaner sort. 111. 2d. 

CalenuSj the head of Antony's party. III. 123, carries several 
points against Cicero, 128. 

Carboj Cn. Papmus, driven out of Italy by Sylla, lulled by Pom- 
pey, 1. 31. 

Cameadesy a Professor of the New Aeademgf^ which he carried 
to its highest glory. III. 23). 

Casskts* C. blocked up in Antlocb by the Parthians, gains an 
advantage over them, II« 190, 197, conspires against Caesar's 
life, his character, 431, retires with M. Brutus to Lanuvium, 
III. 19, chosen Patron of Puteoli with the two Brutuses, 53, 
expostulates by letter with Aotony, 54, prepares for an at- 
tempt upon Syria, 84, his success in Syria, 158, defeats Dola-* 
bella, 220, bis preparations for the war, and conduct vindi- 
cated, 255, compared with Brutus's, 250, 

Casskts Q. the Tribune, opposes all motions against Caesar, IL 
241, flies to Caesar's camp. ibid. 

Catiline, disappointed of the Consulship, enters into a conspira* 
racy against the stiite^ I. 138, 139, accused for his oppressioqs 
in Africk, solicits Cicero to undertake bis cause, 140, bribes 
his accuser P. Clodius to betray it, 148, brib^ openly for 
the Consulsliip, supported by Crassus and Caesart 150, cuts 
off the head of C. Marius Gratidianus, and, presents it to 
SylJa, accused by L. Paullus of murdering citisens in Sylla's 
proscription, suspected of an incestuous commerce with Fa^ 
bia, the Vestal, 152, 153, sues for the CoutuJsbip a second 
time, 175, forms a design against Cicero's life, 170, his cha- 
racter, 177, the plan of his conspiracy, 179, fails in a design 
against Praeneste, 184, leaves* the city, 191, is declared a 

^ publick enemy, 197, blocked up by Q. Metellus, and Ct Ad- 
toniutf, 232, defeated and killed, 233. 

Caio, C. Trib. his character, 11. 31, declares himself against the 
restoration of King Ptolemy, 32, treats Pomp^y roughly, 43, 
makes himself ridiculous by the sale of bis gladiator^ 59, 
hinders the Consuls from choosing Magistrates, 74. 

Coto, M. Pcrdus^ hu speech for putting Catiline's Accomplices 
to death, I. 227, obtains a decree for that purpose in bis own 
words, 229, declares Cicero, the Father ef his Cemtiy^ 235, 

• accepts the commission granted by Ciodius's law to diepose 
Ptolemy King of Cyprus, 300, maintaiDS the Iqj^ality of Clo- 
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dius's Tribanate, 367, 368, repulsed from the Praeionbip, If- 
85, Augostin's moderatioo with regard to his character, ^ote, 
III. 288, his political principles and conduct compared with 
Cicero's 361, 366. 

Censers^ an account of them, L' 116, their office restored, af^er 
an intermission of 17 years, and exercised with severity, 117. 

Ceniwiesj the division of the people into Centuries, I. 130. 

CHhigus^ one of Catiline's Conspirators, his character, I. 181, 
put to death, 229. 

Characters of Pers&ns^ in what manner to be drawn, Prrfacey 

ILVi. 

C^roi^ter of Mithridates, I. 22, of C. Marius, 25, of Sylla, 51, of 
Roscius, the comedian, 57, of Sertorius, 74, of M. Crassus, 
77, of Catiline, 177, of Lentulus, 180, of Cethegus, 181, of 
Lucullus, 238, of P. Clodius, 261, of M. Pup. Piso, 271, of 
L. Calp. Piso, 338, of A. Gabinius, 339, of Piso, Cicero's son- 
in-law, 422, of TrebatluB, U. 103, of P. Crassus, 143, of Q. 
Hortensius, 229, of M. Antony, 242, of Pompey, 320, of 
Curio, 327, of Ligarius, 370, of Tuilia, 375, of M. Marcellus, 
308, of Mamurra, Note, 418, of M. Brutus, 428, of C. Cas- 
sius, 431, of l>. Brutus, 434, of Trehonius, 436, of J. Caesar, 
441, of Matius, HI. 44. and NaU, 48, of Servilia, 64, of 8nl- 
picius, 133, 138, Note, of Hiilius, 210, of Pansa, 21 1, of Mes- 
sala, 260, of Octavius, 281, of Lepidus, 382, of Atticus, 69, 
363, 378, of Cato, 361, &c. 

Cicero, M. the grandfather; some account of him; had two 
sons, Marcus and Lucius, I. 8. 

Cicero, M. the father; a man of letters and politeness; edu- 
cates his children with great care, under the direction of 
L. Crassus, I. 0, had a house in Rome, 10, saw his son con- 
sul, 155. 

Cicero, L. the cousin of Cicero; an account of him, I. 124. 

Cicero, Q. the brother, obtains the government of Asia, and 
quarrels with Atttros for refusing to be his lieutenant, i. 279, 
proposes to visit his brother at Thessalonica, in his return 
firom Asia, but is disappointed, 376, arrives at Rome, 383, 
saves his life in a tumult by hiding himself under the bodies 
of the dead, 408, driven from his bouse by Clodius, 11 . 26, made 
one of Caesar's lieutenants in Gaul and Britain, 99, projects 
a poem on Caesar's British expedition, 108. 

Cicero, M, T. when born, I. 1, an account of his family, 2, cal- 
led a new man, and why ; his family-seat, 5, now possessed 
by Bominician Friars, 6, received the name of his father and 
grandfather, Marcus; the name of Cicero, whence derived, 7, 
educated with his cousins, the young Aculeos, under the dl- 
lection of L. Crassus, 9, placed in a publick school under « 
Qseek maiteri 11, isomaiitted to the poet Archias; much ad^ 
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dieted to poetry ; puhlUbes a poem ^hile a boy, 12, takes the 
manly gowo, ibid, put under the care of Q. Muc. Scaevola, 
the augur; afterwards of Scaevola the high-priest; acquires 
a complete knowledge of the taws, 14, his manner of im- 
proving himsetf, .16, he translates Aratus's Phenomena Into 
Latin verse; publishes a poem in honour of C. Marius; 
another, called Limon ; his poetical genius scarce inferioor 
to his oratorial, 17, studies philosophy; is fond of Phaedrus 
the Epicurean; deserts the principles of that sect, 18, makes 
a campaign with the consul Cn. Pompeius 8traho, in the 
Marsick war; is present at a conference between the consul 
and the general of tbe Marsi, 19, serves as a volunteer un- 
der Hylla, reUtes a remarkable actioi"!, at which he was pre- 
sent, 21, sees the entry of C* Marius into Rome, 24, writes 
bis rhetorical pieces, 28i scholar to Philo the Academick; re-, 
sumes ^is oratorial studies under Molo the Rhodian, 20, stu- 
dies logick with Diodotus the Stoick; declaims in Latin and 
Greek with M. Piso and Q. Pompeius, 30, puts himself a se- 
cond time under Molo, 36, Improves his language by the con- 
versation of the ladies, 37, offers himself to the bar, ibid, un- 
dertakes the cause of P. Quinetius, 38, defends B. Rosclus of 
lAmeria, 39, is applauded.for it by the whole city, 40, dc^ fends 
the rights of certain towns of Italy, to the freedom of Rf)me, 
iivhicb Sylla hnd taken from them, .43, travels into Greece 
and Asia, 44, lodges at Athens with Aotlochus, ibid, meets 
there with Atticus, pursues his rhetorical studies under Deme- 
trius the Syrian; is initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
46, goes over into Asia, where he is attended by the princi- 
pal orators of that country, 46, vinits Rhoades on his return 
where be studies fibilosopliy with Posidunius, and declaims in 
Greek with Molo, 48, comes back to Rome, after an excui^ 
sion of two years, ibid, his travels the only scheme of trar 
. velling^^with credit, 49, the story of his journey to the Del- 
phlck Oracle suspected, 56, is made quaestor, pleads the 
cause of Rosclus the comedian, 57, 58, he marries Terentia^ 
64, enters upon the qoaestorship of Sicily, 65, greatly, hon- 
oured by the Sicilians, pleads fur some young officers of 
quality, 66,- 6nds out the tomb of Archimedes,' unknown to 
the Syracusans, 68, his return to Italy, 7Q, resolves to reside 
constantly in Rome, 69, strictly observes the Cincian law, 
79, takes all the usual ways of recommending himself to the 
people, 80, is elected Cunile Aedile; undertakes the prosecu- 
tion of Verres, 84, goei to Sicily In search of facts and evir 
dence against him ; his reception at Syracuse, 88, &c. and at 
Messaaa, 90, defeats all the projects of Verres, by a new 
way of proceedings and forces him into exile, 91, offends the 
nobility by It, 1^3, "secures the affection of the citizens, is aup« 
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plied with proviaioDi during his Aedileship by the Sidliaiii, 
120, defends Caeciaa and Fonfceius, 122, deflared praetor in 
three different assemblies, 30, condemns Licinius Macer, 131, 
ascends (he rostra the first time, in defence of the Manilian 
law, 134, defends A. Clnentios 136, Arequents the school of 
Gnipho, 137, defends Manilius, 138, refuses to accept anj 
province, 140, takes great pains in suing for tlie consulship, 
141, emplpjs Afticus to purchase statues and otiier curiosi- 
ties for him at Athens, 142, defends C. C^ornelius, 155, inclin- 
ed to defend Catiline, 140, changes his mind; 147, appears a 
candidate for the consulship, 149, delivers his speech called 
in Toga Candida; defends Q. Gallius, 150, proclaimed con- 
sul by the acclamation of the whole people, 154, has' a son 
born to him, 155, draws his colleague, G. Antonius, from his 
old engagements, to the interest of the republick, 158, unites 
the equestrian order with the senate, 6<K), opposes Rulltts*s 
Agrarian law, 161, appeases the people in a tumult against 
Otho, 167, persuades the sons of the proscribed to bear their 
condition with patience, 160, defends G. Rabirius, 170, pub- 
lishes a new law against bribery, 175, ctuirges Gatiline with 
traitorous designs, 1 76, is ordered to take care that the repub- 
lick receive no harm, 176, is informed by Gorius of all Cati- 
line's measures, 184, summons the senate to the temple of Ju- 
piter; decrees a reward to the first discoverer of the plot, 
185, drives Gatiline out of the city by a resolute speech, 190, 
his second speech against Gatiline, 192, defends L. Murena, 
199, and G. Piso, 206, instructs the ambassadours of th« Allo- 
broges how to convict the conspirators, 207, has publick 
thanks and a supplication decreed to him, for preserving tlie 
city, 211, his third speech against Gatiline, 212, publishes - 
copies or the trial and confession of the conspirators, 261, 
his fourth speech against Gatiline, 220, stifles the informa- 
tion against Caesar, 235, declared Hu Father €f his Cmndrnfy 
receives honours from all the towns of Italy, 236, makes a 
law to limit the LegaHo libera^ 237, helps to procure a triumph 
for L. Lucullus, 238, decrees a thanksgiving of teii days to 
Pompey, 239, not suffered by the tribune Metellus to speak to 
the people at the expiration of his consulship, 240, publishes 
an oration against Metellus ; writers to Q. Metellus about his 
brotbei^s treatment of him, 247, his letter to Pompey, 251, 
gives evidence against Autronius, 258, defends P. Sylla, 255, 
buys a house on the Palatine hill, 258, gives testimony 
against Clodius, 265, defends the poet Archias, 271, his judg- 
ment of Gato, 285, moderates Pompey^s Agrarian law to the 
satisfaction of both parties, 281, not permitted to leave Rome, 
when chosen by lot an ambassadour to the Gallick cities, 288, 
publishes the memoirs of his consulship in Greek, 389, writes 
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' a Zialio poem on bU own history, 290, pnblishcft his oomular 
orations ; and Aratus^s prognosticks, translated by him into 
Latin verse, 291, unites himself with Pompey; justifies this 
step, 204, bis conduct with regard to Caesar, and the Triom- 
virate, 300, defends C. Antonius, his colleague, U04, employs 
Jiimaelf in pleading causes, 314, defends L. Valerius Flaccu8» 
ibid, advises Pompey to a breach with Caesar, 325, is alarm* 
ed by Cloditts's tribunate ; presses Atticus to return to Rome» 
330, refuses the honours offered by Caesar, 331, depends on 
Pompey, but finds reason to distrust him, 332, expresses an 
inclination, to the augurate; bu^ drops it, 334, is vindicated 
from an uiyust censure on that account, ZVoie, 335, conceives 
hopes of Piso and Gabinius, but is sQon convinced of his mis- 
take, 336, provides L. Ninnius, trib. to oppose Clodius's 
laws ; but consents to let them pass, 340, is reduced to the 
condition of a criminal, and changes his habit upon it, 342, 
is defended by the knights, and young nobility, who perpetual- 
ly, attend him, ibid, is deserted by Pompey, 348, submits to a 
voluntary exile ; and consecrates astatue of Minerva in the 
temple of Jupiter, 325, repents his quitting the city ; cliarges 
the advisers of it with perfidy, 361, explains the motives of his 
retreat, 363, spends several days at Vibo ; not suffered to enter 
into Sicily by C. Virgillus the praetor, 369, honourably receiv- 
ed by all the towns tliroogh which he passed, 370, presses Atti- 
cus to come to him, ibid, lodges with M. Lenius near Brun- 
disiuro, 372, his dream, 373, arrives at Dyrrhachium, is con- 
ducted to Thessalonica by Cn. Plancius, 375, declines an 
interview with his brother, 376, his dejection in his exile, 
378, uneasy for the publication of one of his invective ora- 
tions, 388, returns to Dyrrhachium, 39, displeased with the 
management of his friends at Rome, ibid, his restoration de-* 
creed in Marius's monument 412, and confirmed by all the 
centuries, 422, his progress from Brundisium to Rome, 424, 
returns thanks to the senate and people, II. 4, proposes a law 
for granting to Pompey the administration of all the com 
and provisons of the republick, 11, pleads for the restitution 
of his Palatine house, 13, rebuilds his Tusculan villa, 23, 
takes down the acts of his banishment from the Capitol, 24, 
is assaulted in the streets by Clodius, 25, labours to get the 
commission of restoring king Ptolemy granted to Lentulus, 
34, unites himself With Pompey, 43, defends L. Bestia, 45 
promotes a decree for prolonging Caesar^s command, 46, de- 
fends P. Sextius, 49, moves for reconsidering Caesar's act, 
for the division of the Campanian lands ; but drops that mo- 
tion, 52, &c. the grounds of his conduct towards the Trium- 
virate, &c. 56, rebuilds his houses, 57, uneasy in his domes- 
tick affairs, ibid, applies the answer of the Haruspices to 
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the violences of Clodiu», 62, persaadcs the senate to recall 
Piso and Gabiniua from their provinces, 66, defends Corn. 
Balbus and M. Caelius, 78, writes a poem in compliment, to 
Caesar, 70, engages Lucccius to write the history of his acta, 
71 siieaks his invecHve oration against Piso, 80, is present 
at Porapey*8 shews, and defends Gallus Caninius, 85, fiaUbes 
his Palatine house, lind prepares an inscription lor it, and for 
the temple of Tellus, 87, his quarrel and reconciliation witfc 
Crassus, 89, finishes his piece on the Complete Orator 91. 
composes a treatise on politicks, 96, enters into an intimacy 
with Caesar, 99, writes a series of letters to Trebattus in 
Gaul, 104» sends a Greek poem on his consulship, to Caeaar, 
and writes an Epick poem in honour of him, 109, defends 
Plancius, 118, and Vatioius, 119, gives evidence against 
Gabinius, 122, defends him in a second trial, 125, apologizes 
for that conduct, 126, defends C. Rabirius, 129, accepts 
Pomney'ft lieutenancy in S|iain, but resigns it, 175, begins a 
correspondence of letters with Curio, 140, elected into the 
College of Augurs, 145, uses his utmost endeavours in pro- 
moting Milo to the consulship, 147, not deterred from under- 
taking Milo's defence, 156, accuses the Tribune Bursa, !64. 
writes his treatise on laws, 166, deciiles a dispute about the 
inscription prepare I by Pompey, for his new temple, 168, 
succeeds to the government of Cilicia, against his will, IttO, 
sets forward towards it, 174, sends an account to Atticus of 
Pomponia's behaviour to his brother, 175,. has an interview 
with Pompey at Tarentum, 177, arrives at Athens, and 
lodrres with Aristus, 1 78, writes to C. Memmlus, in behalf 
of the E|»icureans, ibid, rallies Trebalius on bis turning Epi- 
curean, 179, sets forward towards Asia, 181, lands at Ephesus 
185, arrives at Laodicea, and enters, uiion his command, ibid, 
does not allow any exi^ense to be incurred for himself or com- 
pany, by the cities through which he passed, 186, secures hn 
province from the inroads of the Parthians, 187, takes king 
Ariobarwnes under his protection, 188, refuses to accept. anj 
present from him, 191 solicits him to pay his debt to Brutos 
with the money offered to himself, ibid, frees the Salaroiiii- 
ans from the oppressions of Scaptius, Brutus's agent, 192, 
complains of Brutus to Atiicus. 194, saluted Emperour by his 
army. 199, takes Pindenissura, ibid, receives hostages from 
the Tiburani, 201, entertains thoughts of a triumph; sends 
an account of his expe*lition to Cato, 202, has a publick 
thanksgiving decreed to him, ibid, is displeased with Calo, 
for refuamo- his vote to it, 204. sends his son and nephew to 
kuw Diiottirus's court, 215, governs his province with singu- 
lar ra^Kleration and prol)ily, 206. disgust his predecessor Ap- 
pius by it, 209, resolves to assist Appius, when impeached by 
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his son-iQ-law Dolabella,216, begs of the consuls by letter^ 
not to prolong his government, 224, commits his province to 
'his quaestor, 22i7, calls at Rhodes on his return, 228, is much 
affected with the news of Hortensius's death, ibid, arrives at 
Athens, 231 , resolves so sue for a triumph, 235, has ^a inter- 
view with Pompej, 237, solicits an accommodation between 
him and Caesar, 240, arrives at Rome, 241, has the command 
of Capua committed to him, but resigns it, 247, has an inter- 
view with Caesar, 279, pressed by Caesar, Antony, &c, not 
to follow Pompey, 80, 81, resolves to go after him, 288, has 
a conference with Servius Sulpicius, 295, joins Pompey, 
300, his behaviour in the camp, and sentiments of the war, 
302, some of his jokes upon the management of it, Note^ 
ibid, be refuses the command at Dyrrhachium after the bat- 
tle at Pharsalia, 312, had like to have been killed for it by 
young Pompey, ibid* returns to Italy, 313, finds his domes- 
tick affairs in great disorder, 3 1 5, uneasy in his residence at 
Brundisium, 326, received kindly by Caesar, returns to Rome, 
333, resumes his studies, and enters into a strict friendship with 
Yarro, 336, puts away bis wife Terentia, 339, marries Publilia, 
340. his raileries on Caesar's administration, Note^ 341 , caressed 
by Caesar and his friends, 347, writes a book in praise of Cato, 
351, publishes his Orator, 356, returns thanks to Caesar for the 
pardon of M. Marcellus, ibid, defends Ligarius, 365, sends 
his son to Athens^ 372, exceedingly afflicted by the death'of his 
daughter, 375, resolves to build a temple to her, 384, his rea^ 
sons for it, Note, 386, applies himself closely to the study of 
philosophy, 398, publishes a piece called Uortensius; another 
on the Philosophy of the Academy, 399, 400, his Treatise de 
Finibus, 401, his Tusculan Disputations, 402, writes a funeral 
encomium on Porcia, Cato's sister, 403, is pressed to write 
something to Caesar; but discouraged by the difficulty of it, . 
406, defends King Deiotarus, 416, entertains Caesar at his 
house, 417, how far accessary to Caesar's death, III. 5, urges 
the conspirators to support that act by vigorous measures^ 12, 
' leaves Rome, dissatisfied with the indolence of his friends, 20, 
disgusted by Cleopatra, in an interview with her, 25, en- 
deavours to draw Hirtius and Pansa to the interests of the re- 
publick, 34, writes his Treatise on the Nature of the Gods ; 
on Divination, 56, on the Advantages of Old Age; on Friend- 
ship, 57, on Fate, ibid, his Anecdotes, 58, approaches to- 
wards Rome, but is dissuaded from entering it, 59, obtains an 
honorary lieutenancy ; and resolves ^o visit his son at Ath- 
ens, 61, labours to reconcile Hirtius to the conspirators, 63, as- 
sists at a conference with Brutus and his friends, 65, begins 
to cherish Octavius as a check to Antony, 67, begins his 
book of Offices, ibid, takes his leave of Atlicus with great ten- 
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derness, 68, sends him his piece on Glory, ibid, wotae ac- 
count of that piece, tfoUp ibid, sets forward towards Athens, 
78, writes his Treatise of Topicks at sea, 79, his manher of 
writing Prefaces, Noie^ 81, encouraged by good news from 
Rome, he drops the pursuit of his voyage, 82, has an inter- 
view with Brutus, 84, and arrives at Rome, 85, delivers the 
first of Philippicks, 86, retires to Naples; composes his second 
Fhilippick, 01, consents to support OctSvius on certain con- 
ditions, 06, 6nishe8 his book of Offices, 09, writes his Stoical 
Paradoxes, 100, comes back to Rome, upon Antony's leaving 
it, 102, speaks his third Philippick, 105, his fourth, 108, pub- 
lishes his second Philippick, 109, speaks his fifth, HI, called 
for by the people to give them an account of the deliberatioiis 
of the senate, speaks his sixth Philippick, 120, his seventh, 
123, opposed by Galenus in all his motions against Antony; 
procures a decree to put on the Sagum, or habit of war, 128» 
speaks his eighth Philippick, 129, his ninth, 134, his tenth, 140, 
' b» eleventh, 153, his statue of Minerva, dedicated In ^e 
Capitol, struck by lightning, and repaired, by the Senate* 
160, speaks hu twelfth Philippick, 162, his thirteenth, 172, 
his noble struggle in defence of the republick, 181, his pains 
to engage Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus, in the same cause, 
183, mortifies Ser villus in the senate, 103, disturbed by a re- 
port of his designing to make himself master of the city, 
197, carried in triumph to the Capitol, on the news of Anto- 
ny's defeat, 202, speaks his fourteenth Philippick, 203, pres- 
ses Brutus to come into Italy, 21 4, decrees and ovation to 
Octavius, with publick honours to Hirtius, Pansa, Aquila, &e. 
215 expostulates with D. Brutus on Antony's escape, 218, 
blames M. Brutus^'s clemency to C. Antony, 222, utterly 
averse to the consulship of Octavius, 240, presses Brutus and 
Cassius to hasten to Italy, 248, his conduct from the tipe of 
Caesar's death vindicated, and compared with Brutus's 258, 
his own account of it in a letter to Brutus, 260, cleared from 
a calumny, intimated in a letter of Brutus, NaU^ 274, pro- 
scribed by the Triumvirate, 278, might have escaped into 
Macedonia, 279, had early notice of his danger ; embarks at 
Astura, 283, prefers death to Ithe fatigues of camps and the 
sea ; forced by his slaves to attempt a flight ; overtaken by 
bis pursuers, 285, orders his slaves not to resist,~-meets hU 
death withthe greatest firmness, — his head and hands cnt off« — 
and placed upon the rostra, 286, the spot where he fell visit- 
ed by travellers, 287,%rhy Virgil and Horace make no men- 
tion of him, ibid. Livy's character of him, and Augustus's, 
288, V. Paterculus's encomium of him, 289, all the succeed- 
ing writers vie with each other in praising him, ibid, of his 
person, and care of his health, 290, hb clothes and dress, 
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201, hit domestick and social character, ibid, bis high notions 
of friendship, of gratitude, 292, his placability to enemies, 
203, his splendid manner of living, 204, his gay and spright- 
ly temper,'295, thought to affect raillery too much, ibid, as 
famous for wit as for eloquence, 200, a collection of his say- 
ing (Published by Trebonius, 207, a more copious one by Tiro, 
after his death, ibid, an account of the number, situation, 
and condition of bis several villas, 208, an epigram on his 
Academy, or Puteolan villa, 301, hb furniture rich and ele- 
gant, a cedar table of his remaining in Pliny's time, 302, the 
source of his great wealth, ibid, his moral character unblem- 
ished, — ^he had no intrigues with the ladies 304, was thought 
too sanguine in prosperity, desponding In adVersity, 306, the 
love of glory his chief passion, 307. the nature of that pas- 
sion explained and vindicated, 308, his great learning in 
every branch of science, 313, his works the most precious re- 
mains of antiquity, 314, his industry incredible, ibid, a cha- 
racter of his letters, familiar, jocose, political, recommenda- 
tory, 315, preferable to the letters of all who lived after him, 
compared particularly with Pliny's 310, his historical works 
lost, 320, his plan for a general history, ibid, no remains of 
bis poetry, but some scattered fragments, 321, a character of 
bis eloquence, 323, compared with that of Demosthenes, 324, 
and that of his contemporaries, who pretended to an Attick 
taste, 325, his philosophy drawn from the Academy, 328, an 
account of it, as explained by himself, 332, a judgment on a 
various reading in his Treatise on the nature of the Gods, 
NcU^ 338, he became a convert to the New Academy, 335, 
the difficulty of discovering his real sentiments stated, 338, 
why they are not to be sought in his orations, ibid, which are 
yet good testimonies of facts. Note, 330, his letters lay open 
his heart, but with some exceptions, ibid, his philosophical 
works give a bistory of the ancient phijosopby, 340, the key to 
his proper sentiments, 341, he has declared no precise opinions 
- in natural philosophy, ibid, yet was acquainted with some of 
the fundamental principles of it, which pass for the discove- 
ries of modern ages, 342, he believed a God, a Providence, 
the immortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, 343, — 345, his opinion of the religion of Rome 
considered, 346, an observation of Poly bins upon it, iVote, 
347, his own religion divine, 350, he deduced the origin of 
duty, moral obligation, and the eternal difference of good and 
ill, from the will of God, 352, &c. his system of religion and 
morality, contained in his books on government, on laws, and 
on offices, 355, the noblest system ever published to the 
heathen world, ibid, an objection to his belief of it stated and 
answered, 356, &c. his rule of following nature, explained, 
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NatCy ibid, his political principles and conduct illnstrated, 
359, &c. compared with Cato's, and with Atticus's, 361 — 436, 
his rule of managing men of power, 364, &c. his trae prin- 
ciples always displayed themselves, when he was at liberty 
to exert them, 366, his death violent, bat not untimely, 
ibid, what he seems to have wished, ibid, the last act of hia 
life glorious, 361. 
Cicero^ M. the son^ invested with the tnanly gorvn at Arpinum, 
II. 279, carried by his father to Pompey^s camp, 290, com- 
mands a wing of Pompey's horse, 312, sent to Athens to 
study under Cratlppus, 372, much comoiended and beloved by 
Brutus, III. 146, entrusted with the command of his horse in 
Macedonia, 147, defeats C. Antony, and takes him prisoner, 
1 78, his character injuriously treated by posterity, — a trae 
account of it, — and a summary view of his life, 367, — 378, 

CicerOi Q. attends his brother into Gilicia, as one of bis lieuten- 
ants, II. 174, resolves to follow him into Pompey's camp, 208, 
obtains pardon from Caesar, 315, reviles his brother in his 
letters and speeches to Caesar's friends, 316, gives a disad- 
vantageous character of the consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, III. 
211, is proscribed by (he Triumvirate, 283, conceals him- 
self in Rome, but is discovered and killed, together with his 
son, 378. 

Ciceroj Q. th^ son, gives information to Caesar of his uncle's 
disaffection to him, II. 279, reads to his friends an oration 
against bis uncle, 316, abuses bpth his uncle and father, to 
please Caesar's friends, 405, deserts Antony, and is recon- 
ciled to his father andlincle, III. 75, is presented to Bratus, 
77, undertakes to accuse Antony to the people, 78, is abused 
by Antony in his edicts, 101, is proscribed; taken in Rome, 
and killed with his father, 378. 

Cincius, M. Trib. his law prohibiting patrons to take money or 
presents from their clients, I. 60. 

Ctimo, the consul, driven out of Rome, and deposed by his col- 
league Octavius; recalls Marius; enters Rome with a supe- 
riour force, and puts all his enemies to the sword, I. 24, kil- 
led in a mutiny of his soldiers, 31. 

X^innOy L. Cornelius^ praetor, applauds the act of killing Caesar, 
in a speech to the people, III. 10, in danger of his life from 
Caesar's veteran soldiers, 11. 

CtfUia, Helvius^ tribune, mistaken for L. Corneliiis' Cinna, and 
torn to pieces by the rabble, III. 17. 

CispiuSy tribune, beaten by Clodius, I. 408. 

Civick cronm^ what, &c. I. 51. 

Cla8sic(d Tvritersy why so called I* 131, Nate. 
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Cleopatra^ Queen of Egypt, flies from Rome upon the death of 

Caesar, 111. 25, her conference there with Cicero, ibid. 
ClodiuSy P. his character, I. 261, profanes the mysteries of the 
j^ona Dea, 262, his trial for it, 264, &c. becomes a declared 
enemy to Cicero, 269^ his project to get himself chosen tri- 
bune, by the means of an adoption, 202, the law of his adop- 
tion carried by the assistance of Caesar and Pompey, 305, 
hb pretended quarrel with Caesar, 312, is elected a tribune, 
and threatens Cicero, 329, promises Pompey to be at his de- 
votion, 332, does not suffer Bibulus to speak to the people on 
laying down the consulship, 333, bargains with Piso and Ga- 
binius to oppress Cicero, 337, endeavours to gain the peo- 
ple by popular laws, 340, insults Cicero, 341, produces the 
consuls to give their opinion on Cicero's consulship, 346^ re- 
peals the Aelian and Fusian laws, 347, publishes a law for 
Cicero's banishment, 375, demolishes Cicero's houses, 358, 
persecutes his Wife and children, 350, poisons Q. Seius Pos- 
thumus, for refusing to sell his house to him, 360, procures a 
laW to depose Ptolemy, King of Cyprus ; charges Cato with 
the execution of it, 365, 366, is congratulated upon it by 
Caesar, ibid, affronts Pompey, by seizing Tigranes his pris- 
oners, 384, forma a plot against Pompey's life, 385, attacks the 
Triumvirate and Gabinius, 402, drives Fabricius and Cispius 
the tribunes out of the forum, with great slaughter, 407^ &c. 
impeached by Milo; screened by Metellus, 4^10, endeavours 
to raise fresh tumults against Cicero, II. 7, opposes the resti- 
tution of his Palatine house, 13, &c. commits great outrages 
againts Cicero and Milo, 25, 26, chosen Aedile, 30, impeach- 
es Mifo^ 41, applies the answer of the haruspices to the case 
of Cicero, 62, impeaches the tribunes Suffenas, C. CatOt and 
Procilius, 1 1 6, killed by Milo, 151. 

Cledms^ Sext, tried and banished for his violences at Clodius's 
funerah II. 163. 

Carmds ; the method of choosing them, 1. 1 54. 

Cornelius^ C. trib. raises great disorders in the city by the pob- 
lication of new laws, I. 129, accused for practises against the 
state ; defended by Cicero, 145. 

Cornifieius, proconsul of Africk, receives letters from Cicero, and 
was the only man who continued firm to the cause of liberty, 
111.141. 

Corradus, Seb, his life of Cicero, what, Prrface, xxiv. 

Coita^ an orator of the first character, J. 43, his way of speakiifg, 
59, obtains the consulship, 61, moves the senate to recall Ci- 
cero, 405. 

Crassus, L. the first orator, of his time, dii^cted the method of 
Cicero's education, I. 9. y 
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CrassuSf M: obtains the decree of an ovation and laurel erowi^ 
for putting an end to the Servile war, I. 73, his riches, an4 
mauner of raising them, 77, chosen consul with Pompey, 
78, supposed to be in a conspiracy with Catiline, Caesar, ^. 
supports Piso against Pompey, 139, accused of a correspono- 
ence with Catiline, 233, corrupts the judges in Clodius^s trial, 
267, discomposes Pompey by praising CiceroV acts, i76, pre- 
pares fof his eastern expedition, in defiance of the Auspices, 
II. 88, reconciled to Cicero, 8d, bis death, 142. 

Crassus^ P. the son; his death and character, 143. 

Cratg^MS^ the Peripatetick, preceptor to young Cicero at 
Athens, II. 373, III. 370. 

Cremutius, Cordas^ put to death by Tiberius, for praising Bru- 
tus, III. 289. 

CreU, subjected to the Romans, I. 72. 

Crenm^ Laurd^ the ornament of a Triumph, 1. 73* 
M yrtle^ of an Ovation, ibid. 

Cwrio^ C. Scribomus, Consul, an Orator of a peculiar action and 
manner of speaking, I. 62. 

Curio^ the son, the most active opposer of the Triumvirate, I. 
322, clears himself from the chai^ of a plot, 326, enters in- 
to a correspondence of Letters, with Cicero, his character, 
II. 140, obtains the Tribunate, changes hb party, and de- 
clares for Caesar, II. 224, flies to Caesar's camp, 241, drives 
Cato out of Sicily, is destroyed with his whole army in 
Africk, 326, .his character, 327. 

Curius^ one of Catiline's conspirators, discovers their coun- 

. cils to Cicero by Fulvia his mistress, 1. 184, accuses Caesar, 
and claims the reward decreed to the first dicoverer of the 
plot, 254. 



D. 

Damasipinis^ Praetor of the city, kills the principal senators by 
Ofder of young Marius, I. 32. 

Decenwiriy the guardians of the Sibylline Books, who, III. 348. 

Deiotams, King of €Nilatia, a faithful Ally of Rome, prepares 
to join with Cicero against the Parthians, II. 187, deprived of 
part of bis dominions by Caesar, 416, accused of a design 
against Caesar's life, ibid, defended by Brutus and by Cicero, 
ibid, purchases his dominions again of Antony, III. 50. 

Demetrius, master of Rhetorick to Cicero at Athens, I. 45. 

DictatoTshipy some account of that office, I. 35. 

Jho CassiuSt the grounds of his malignity to C'icero, Prrf. 

xxiL 
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Diodrius, a Stoiek, Kred ^Mli Cictm, I. 29. 

Diofh^sUis^ of Magnesia, a famed Rhetorician, attended Cfeero in 
bis travels, I. 47. 

Diam^siuSy Totor tor the two young Ciceros, II. 206. 

Dtotn«ti0n, artificial and natural, what. III. 349. 

Pmmtfton, a speech of Cicero so caHed, why, I. 86. 

Divorce^ a costom mentioned on that occasion, 11: 340. NcU. 

DMbeUoy P. CameUus^ his character, marries Cicero's danghter, 
II. 214, impeaches Appios, 215, solicits Cicero to desert 
Pompey, 306, raises great tnmults in Rome, 318, is divorced 
from Tullia,.319, makes a speech in the senate against Attr 
tony, 422, assumes the Consulship^ upon Caesar's death. III. 
27, demolishes the Altar erected to Caesar, and acts vigor- 
ously on the side of libeMy, 28, bribed by Antony to subvert 
the Republick, 53, leaves the city to get possession of Syria 
against Cassius, 150, surprises Smyrna by stratagem, and 
puts Trebonius to death, 150, is declared a publick enemy, 
151, pursued and defeated by Cassius, kills himself, 226. 

DomitktSy taken and dismissed by Caesar at Corfinium, II. 261. 

thusuSy the Tribune, assassinated, I. 18. 



E. 

Eleusiman Mysteries, 1 . 45, some account of them, NaUy 46. 

EmperauTy the signification of that title, Nate, I. 252. 

Egncureans, their reverence for the ruitas of Epicurus's walls, 
II. 178, many of them highly esteemed by Cicero, 179, the 
greatest part of the Nobility, and of Cicero's friends, of that 
sect, NaUy 111. 357. 

Eoiscopusy a remark on the use of that name, NcUy II. 248. 

Equestrian digmtiy^ or the order of Knights, what it was, Nde, I. 
3. the judgment of causes taken from them, and restored to 
the Senate, 35, recover their right of judicature, 414, obtain 
distinct seats in the Theatres, by Otho's law, 128. 

EranOy the capital of Amarus, makes a stout defence against Ci- 
cero, II. 198. 

EvocoH^ what they were, NoU^ III. 199. 



FahiOy sister to Cicero's wife, Terentia, one of the Vestal Vir- 
gins, tried for incest with Catiline, and acquitted, I. 153. 

Famus, Q. chosen Consul by Caesar, II. 113, triumphs, 4.14, 
his death, 420. 

VaMcius Franc, hb Life of Cicero, what, Prrf. xxv. 
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Fabriaus, the Tribane, driven oat of the Forum by Clodiof, 

I. 407. 

Faihersy Latin^ mad% great use of Ciceto's writiogf, NaUf 

II. .390. 

Favoniusy the Mknick ofCato, H. 203. 

Fever y plearitick, probably the common distemper of ancient and 

modem Bomey JS^ote, I. 20. 
Fibrenus, a little river, ruooihg through Cicero's estate, I. 5. 
FlaceuSy L, Valerius^ accused of mal-administration, defended 

by Gicero, 1. 315. 
FlaccuSy M, Lenius, entertains Cicero in his exile, I. 372. 
FlaviuSy the tribune, commits the consul Metellus to prison, 

I. 287. 



GabiniuSy A. tribune, proposes a law to grant an extraordinary 
commission to Pompey, I. 124, is chosen consul, 336, com- 
bines with Clodius to oppress Cicero, 337, his character, 
339, rejects the petition of the knights in favour of Cicero ; 
banishes L. Lamia for his zeal in Cicero's service, 343, boasts 
of having been the favourite of Catiline, 358, fights for Pom- 
pey against Clodius, 386, goes to his province of Syria. 404, 
sends an account of his victory over Aristobulus, but is re- 
fused the honour of a thanksgiving, II. 61,. recalled from his 
province by the senate, 60, restores king Ptolemy, 78, re- 
turns to Rome, is impeached of treason, &c. . is defended by 
Cicero, 124, 

Oalliusy Q. defended by Cicero, I. 150. 

Qaul Narhonesey the general character of that people by Cicero, 
I. 123. 

OeUim, L. and Cn, LenUdus exercise the office of censors with 
rigour, I. 1 1 7. » ^ 

Gmphoy a celebrated rhetoriciau, kept a school in Rome, I. 137. 

Qracchiy said to derive their eloquence from their mother Cor- 
nelia, I. 10. 

Oreeksy the best master of eloquence, I. 1 1 . 

Greek leamingy in great vogue at Rome, I. 36. ' 

Greek ruritersy to be read with caution on Roman affairs, 
Pref. XX. 



H. 

Hadriauy died in Cicero's Puteolan villa, Note III. 301. 
HamspiceSy their answer concerning certain prodigies, II. 52, 
their office and character, III. 348. 
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BdriOi Cieeio's mother; rich, aod well descended $ never once 
mentioned by Cicero ; a atory told of her by Quintus, I. 2. 

HermathiMU^ and Hermeradae^ what sort of figures, I. 143. 

HerophiluSj an impostor, pretending to be the grandson of C. 
Marius; banished by Caesar, II. 396, put to death by An- 
tony, III. 22. 

ISriius^ vn-ites against Cicero^s Cato, II. 353, sends Cicero an 
account of Caesar's success in Spain, 404, defends Cicero 
against his nephew Quintus, 405, marches with his army, 
against Antony, lil. 125, g&ins a considerable victory over 
him, 201, totally routs him in a second eng%ement, in which 
he himself was killed, 200, his character, 210. 

History^ of the lives of great men the most entertaining, Pref. 
xiii. a plan for a geueral history, drawta by Cicero, vii. the 
Authoi^s method of compiling the present History, xviii. a 
general rule of writing it, xxiii. 

Horace J a passage in him illustrated, NoU^ IL 108. 

Hortendus, the reigning orator at the bar ; a volunteer in the 
Marsick war; commands a regiment, I. 19, raises Cicero's 

• emulation, 29, his way of speaking, 59, called the Player, for 
bis theatrical action, 79, the king of the forum, 86, opposes 
the Gabioian law, 125, suspected by Cicero of treachery to- 
wards him, 361, his death and character, II. 229. 

Bypsaeusy impeached of bribery, and treated with Inhumanity 
by Pompey, II. 163. 

I. 

Idalatry, one of its sources intimated, Ncie^ II. 386. 

Jerusalem^ besieged and taken by Pompey, I. 273. 

Jews, their number and ere lit at Rome, I. 317, zealously at- 
tached to Caesar; hated Pompey for his affront to their tem- 
ple, III. 18. 

Interrex, what sort of magistrate, II. 137. 

IfUemgnum^ the longest ever known in Rome, II. 140. 

Juba, king, supports the Pomfjeians in Africk, II. 326. 

JuUa, Caesar's daughter, and Pompey's wife, dies in child-bed $ 
the unhappy consequences of her death, II. 132. 

K. 
KaUndar, Roman, reformed by Caesar, II. 362. 



Labienus, T. tribune, suborned by Caesar, to accuse C. Rabi- 
VPL. III. 51 
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flas, L 170, opeM OaeMi^s way to tbe bigb-pricftlMMd, 195, 
oee of Caesar's Ueuteoants, retrolts to Poinpvy, II. 240. 

LaeliOi the wife of Scaevola, tbe augar; eminent for her ele- 
gance of speaking, I. 37. 

LtUerensis^ Lieatenant to Lepidus, iofomis Plancue of hie tiea- 
chery/ III. 231, lays violent hands upon himself, 232. 

Lmu^ raised its professors to the highest honours, I. 14, Cioeiaa, 
60, Gabinian, 124, of L. Otbo, 128, Calpumiaa, 129, Ifaal- 
liao, 132, Papian, 146, Aeiian and Fasian, 347. 

Lows; some new ones occasion disturbances in the city, 1. 124, 
two pro|iotfed by Cicero, 237. 

Legacies^ usually bequeathed by clients to their patrons. III. 
303. 

Legaito libera^ what, 1. 237. 

iMtuluSt one of Catiline's conspirators, his character, I. 180, 

/ strangled in prison, 230. 

Leniukis, P. dmelius^ consul moves the senate for, the restora- 
tion of Cicero, I. 387, the chief promoter of Cicero's return, 
II. 5, ambitious of the commission of replacing King Ptole- 
my, 31, leaves his affain to Cicero, and sets out for Ciiicia, 
84, is refused the privilege of restoring Ptolemy, 38, taken at 
Ccnrfintom, and dismissed by Caesar, 261. 

Lepidus^ Jftf. enters into a civil war against his colleague* Q. 
Catttlus, I. 54, &c. managed by Antony ; seises the high- 
priesthood after Caesar's death, III. 11, ofiers honourable 
terms to S. Pompey, 74, writes to the senate to exhort them 
to a peace with Antony, 171, suspected of a secret under- 
standing with him, 1 72, excuses his sending succours to him, 
216, acts a treacherous part with Plancus, and joins camps 
with Antony, 231, declared a publick enemy, 235, forms the 
league of the second Triumvirate with Caesar, and Antony, 
276, proscribes hb own brother in exchange for Cicero, 280, 
a weak man,— the dupe of bis two colleagues,— deserted his 
true interest/— stript of his dignity by Octavius, 282: 

hours, olCxceto to Atticus, I. 124, 142, 146, 280, 370,308, 
400,11. 70, 174, 191, 194, 200, 208, 210, 226, 227, 233, 
235« 237, 245, 250, 257, 261, 268, 274, 278, 290, 294, 
297, 330, 338,352,377, 385,397,405,407, 413, 417,111. 
6, 26, 29, 38, 39, 41, 50, 67, 68, 70, ?2, 76, 97. 

Letters of Cicero to Ampius, II. 348. 
Appius, II. 212. 
D. Brutus, III. 218, 244. 
M. Brutus, III. 179, 180, 192, 114, 222, 224, 

235, 240, 248, 249, 260. 
Caelius, II. 183. 
Caesar, J. II. 102, 272. 317. 
Cassitts, III. 91, 95, 129, 159, 249, 251. 
Cato, M. II. 189. 



\ 
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htUer^^'^ Cieeff» to Celer, Q. Metelloi, 1. 247. 

Cicero, Q. U. Ill, 121, 137, 147. 

CornificiuB, ip. 264. 

Curio, II. 141,148,223. 

Curias, II. 420. 

Doiabeik, HI. 30. 

GalluB, If. 29. 

LigariuB, IL 365. 

Lentulus,!!. 54. 

Lepidus, HI. 177. 

Lucceius, H. 71. 

MariuB, M- U. 84. 165. 

Matius, III. 45. 

Papirius Paetus, II. 201, 342, 343, 346, 347. 

Plancua, III. 178, 184, 185. 

Pompey, II. 263. 

SulpiciuB, Serv. II. 357, 282. 

Terentia, I. 390. , 

Tiro, il. 233. 

Trebatitts, II. 104, 180. 

Yarro, II. 333, 352. 

Letters to Cicero from 
Antony, II, 288, 315, III, 23. Galba, III. 199% 
Balbus, II. 269, 276. Hirtius, III. 63. 

Balbns and Oppiut, n* 274. Lepidus, III. 216. 
D. BnitoB, III. 219, 227, 243. Matiiis, Uh 45. 
M. Brutus, III. 147, 237, 239, Piso, II. 81. 

268. Planeus, III. 188, 217, 280, 23l, 

Caelius, 11.181,217, 283. 233. 

Caesar, II. 262, 271, 280- Pollio, III. 189, 217. 
Cassius, III. 194- Pompey, II. 263. 

Cato, II. 203. Serv. Sulpicins, II. 378, 399. 

Dolabella, II. 315. TreboniuB, HI. 59. 

Letters-^from Pompey to Domitius, II. 256.— Brutus and Cas- 
sias to Antony, lU. 54, 92. — Bnitue to Pansa and Hirtius 
lU. 138.— Antony to Hirtius and Octavius, III. 168.»Lepidas 
to the senate, HI. 171, 232.— Cicero tlie son to Tiro, lU. 370. 
Letters of Cicero to Atticos, the memoirs of those times, Frrface^ 

XTli. 

LigariuSj pardoned by Caesar, II. 367, bis character, 370. 

£iijy« called a Pompeian by Augustas, HI. 288.' 

LmiuSy M. one of the chiefs in Clodius's mob, II. 7. 

LttccemSy Cicero's friend a celebrated writer, It. 71, undertakes 
the life of Cicero, 72. 

LucuUus^ L. defeats the violences of the tribune, L. Quinctins, 
I. 70, obtains the command of the Mithridatick war, 72, 
driyes Mithridates out of the kingdom^of Pontus, and gains 
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many glorioos Tietoriee, 133, his soldiers motiDjr against him, 
ibid, fae triumphs ; retires from pobliclf; affairs ; his character, 
237. 

Lupercii inslituted in honour of Caesar, III. 424. 

Liqms^ tribune, proposes the annulling of Caesar's act for the di- 
vision of the Campauian lands, II. 32. 

Lustrical day : what it was, I. 6. 

Jjtfceumy a Gymnasium at Athens where Aristotle opened his 
school, IIL 330. 



M. 

Ma/UTy L. accused of oppression, and condemned by Cicero; 
the story of his Heath, I. 131. 

Miontwrra, commander of Caesar^s artillery, his character, NoU^ 
11.418. 

MamUust trib. raises disturbances in the city by a new law ; pub- 
lishes a law, to transfer the command of the Mithridatick war 
from Lucullus to Pompey« L 132, accused of corruption, and 
defended by Cicero, 137. 

MaxdktSy raises an army for the service of Catiline, 1. 179, de- 
clared a publick enemy, 107. 

ManU/gonm^ at what age given, &c. I. 13. 

MarcetamiSy consul, a firm opposer of the Triumvirate ; treats 
Pompey roughly, II. 45, endeavours to alarm the city with 
the danger of Pompey's power, 74. 

MwreMus^ M. consul, Caesar's great enemy ; moves the senate 
for several decrees against him, II. 219, pardoned by Caesar, 
after the battle of Pbaraalia, 358, stabbed by his friend, and 
client Magius, 391, his character, 393. 

MareeUus^ C. consul, moves for a successor to Caesar, op- 
posed by Paullos his colleague, and Curio the tribune. II. 
224. 

Mamis^ hu behaviour in the Manick war, I. 20, endeavovrs to 
get the command of the Mithridatick war transferred from 
Syria to himsejf— forced to fly, — plunges himself into the 
Marshes, where he is discovered and preserved by the people 
of Mintumum, — ^transports himself to Africk, 23, the stoiy of 
the Oallick soldier sent to kill him, thought fabulous, N9U, 
{4, is recalled and enters Rome \ exercises great cruelties, 25, 
his death and character, 26, his 'remains thrown into the river 
Anio by Sylla, 54. 

VLcaiuSy the son, besieged in Pnleneste; puts an end to his own 
life, 31. 

Marsick tvaTf called the Italick and Social, some account of U, 
1. 18. - 
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ilanOkie^ and Caesetias, deposed the tribaaate by Caesar, IL 

425. . 

MaHuSy an intimate friend of Caesar, laments his death, IIL 35» 
undertakes the management of Octa^ius's shews, in honour of 
Caesa^, 43, vindicates .his conduct in a letter to Cicero, 44, 
his character, Note^ 48. ^ 

Memmiusj C. informs the senate of a strange contract among the 
consular candidates, II. 113- 

Memppusy of Stratonica, an Asiatick orator, accompanies Cice- 
ro in his travels, I. 46. 

Merula, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, I. 368. 

MeasakL, P. Valerius, his character, 111. 260. 

MeteUus^ subdues Crete, I. 71, baffled hj Sertorius, 74, hinders 
the people from passing judgment on Rahirius 174. 

MeUUus, Q. N'epos^ tribune, will not suffer Cicero lo speak to 
the people, on laying down the consulship, I. 242, supported 
by Caesar against Cicero, 244, suspended from his office, 245, 
flies to Pompey, 246, elected consul, promises to promdte Ci- 
cero's restoration, 387, acts a double part, 416, consents at 
last to Cicero's return, ibid, attacked by Clodius's mob, II. 8, 
endeavours to screen Clodius from a trial, 27, makes his peace 
with Cicero, and sets out for 6paiB« 34, endeavours to hinder 
Caesar from seising the publick treasure, 11. 287. 

Metettus Q. CaeeUUts, consul, bis character, I. 286; committed to 
prison by Flavius the tribune, 287, declares his abhorrence 
of Clodius's adoption, 293, dies^ suddenly, supposed to be 
poisoned, 333. 

Jft^, tribune, impeaches Clodius I. 410, buys Gladiators tode- 
' fend himself against him, ibid, endeavours to bring him to 
a trial, II. 24, is impeached by him, 41, marries Fausta, the 
daughter of Sylla, 94, kills Clodius 151, is defended by Cice- 
ro, 157, banished, 161, his death and character, 307. 

MUhridai€3, king of Fontus, his character, makes war upon the 
Romans, I. 22, conquers Athens, 28, treats M. Aquilius with 
cruelty, 50, renews the war agaiost Rome, 72, driven out of 
his kingdom of Pontus, 133, his death, 239. 

Miiyleney a city of Lesbos, destroyed by Q. Thermus, restored 
by Pompey, I. 50. * 

ikfo«bia, sustains a siege against Antony, IIL 208. 

Molo^ the Bhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, gives 
lectures to Ciceroy I. 29, the first who was ever permitted to 
speak to the Roman senate in Greek, j36. 

Mifng€BuU, Mr. his translation of the letters to Atticus, recom^ 
mended, Pr^aee^ xxvi. 

Mucia, the wife of L. Crassos^ famous for a delicacy in the Latin 
tonguei I. 37. 
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MureM^ L. Coniiil-eleet, accoied of briberjr* drfandcd bf Cke» 
lo, 1. 108. 



Nanus of Roman familiei ^ an aceoont of their origin, I. 6. 
Ninius, L. tribune, moves the Senate to eliange tlieir habit 

on Cieero^B account, L 343, makes a motion to recall hfan, 

382. 
NcmentlaUn-s, their office, I. 81. 



Obsidional Cronm, what, III. 375. 

OctwhtSt called afterwards Augastns, bora in Cicero's consol- 
sbip, 1. 23d, presented to Cicero by Hirtius and Pansa, 111. 
39, resolves to assert his rights, against the advice of his mo- 
ther, 41, oialKes a speech to the people from the rostra, 42, ex- 
hibits publick shews in honour, of his uncle, 43, thwarted in 
his pretensions by Antony, 66, forms a design against Anto- 
ny's life, 04, raises forces, and promises to be governed by 
Cicero, 05, espoused by the senate, upon the recommendation 
of Cicero, 116, joins with the Consuls, and marches against 
Antony, 126, gains a complete victory over him, 200, sus- 
pected of the deaths of Hirtius and Pansa, 213, has an Ova- 
tion decreed to him, 215, forms the design of seising the Em- 
pire, 217, demands the Consukhip, 230, chosen CmsuI with 
Q. Pedius, 241, seeks occasion of quarrelling with the Senate 
and Cicero, 243, provides a law to bring to justice all the 
Conspirators against Caesar, 247, forms the lei^ue of the 
second Triumvirate with Antony and Lepidos, 276, his re- 
luctance to sacrifice Cicero, feigned and artificial, S80, more 
cruel than hb colleagues, — ^a summary view of his conduct 
from tfye time of Caesar's death, 281. 

Octamus Cn, deposes Cinna, and is killed, I. 24. 

Oraiiir^ his profession, what, I. 16, not mercenary, paid with 
the publick hoooars and preferments, I. 59. 

Orai&ry of Rome sunk with its liberty, III. 327, a false species 
of it supported by the authority of Pliny, ibid. 

Oratory and Poetry nearly allied. III. 321. 

Orestinns^ L. Mucius^ the tribune, hinders the promulgation of a 
law against bribery, I. 150, joins with the enemies of Cicero, 
.after having been defended by him» 151. 

Osaces, the Parthian leader, mortally wounded, II. 107. 

OikiO, L. publishes a law for assigning separate seats in the thea- 
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trat to ttie knights, L 12B, hit appeanoce in the tfaeatfe oces- 
I a riot, L 167. 



PonsOi Consoi. brongbt entirely into Ciceio's views, III. 110, 
lays BrutusTi Letters before the Senate, 130, opposes Ci- 
cero's motion io favour of C. Cassius, 149, commends pacifick 
measures, and a second Embassy to Antony, 161, marches 
with his army to join with Hirtius and Octavius against An- 
tony, 167, engages with him, 198, bis death and character, 
209,211. 

Papirius Poitm^ an eminent wit and correspondent of Cicero, 
U. 201. 

PofiuSf C publishes a law to oblige all strangers to quit the 
city, I. 146. 

ParfMoiw, pass the Euphrates, II. 187, block up C. Cassius in 
Antiocb, but are routed by him in their retreat, 197. 

Pdridans^ the proper notions of them, iVofe, 1. 149. 

Pmdus^ L. AenuUus^ Consul, bribed by Caesar, li. 224. 

PediuSy Q. Consul, shocked by the terrours of the proscription, 
dies suddenly. 111. 279. 

Peripateticks^ why so called, their doctrines the same with those 
of the Old Academy, 111. 830. 

Perpema^ Lieutenant to Sertorius, whom be kills by treachery, 
and usurps his place, is taken prisoner, and put to dtoth by 
Pompey, I. 75. 

parous^ urges Antony to fight with Catiline, destroys Cati- 
line and his whole army, I. 228. 

PhaedntSf the Epicurean, one of Cicero's first masters in Philo- 
sophy, I. 18. 

PkUippuSy sent Ambassadour to Antony, III. 119, returns with 
Antony's answer, 126. 

Philo, an eminent Academick, master to Cicero, I. 28. 

PindmisnoHy besieged and taken by Cicero, IL 198. 

PisidiatMy famous for divining by Auspices, Nate, III. 350. 

Pisoy Cn* obtains the government of Spain, enters into an en- 
gagement against the state with Caesar, is killed, L 139. 

Pisoy M. Pvppiusy Consul, a favourite of P. Clodius, bis cha- 
racter, I. 270. 

Pisoy L. Calpummsy elected Consul, father-in-law to Caesar, 
gives Cicero marks of his confidence, I. 336, joins with Clo- 
dius against him, his character, 337, is solicited by Cicero 
to espouse his cause, but excuses himself, 345, declares his 
resolutipn to support Clodius, 350, boasts that he was cousin 
to Cethegus, 358» fights for Clodius, against Pompey, 386, 
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obtains the province of Macedonia, 404, recalled from it by 
the senate, II. 06, returns to Rome, 79, roughly treated bj 
Cicero, in an inyective speech, 81, chosen censor ytith 
Ap|)ius, 216, sent ambassadour, to Antony, 111. 110, returns, 
126. 

Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, zealously devoted to him, I. 302, liis 
death and character, 422. 

Piso, Cit. a young nobleman, charges Pompey with many crimes 
agKinst (be state, II. 75. 

PlmiciiiSy Cn. quaestor of Macedonia, receives Cicero at Dyrrfaa- 
cbium, and conducts him to Thessalonica, 1. 375, is de- 
fended by him« II. 118. 

Plancus\ proconsul of Gaul, recommends a peace with Antony, 
III. 178, makes strong professions of his fidelity to the re- 
publick, 185, passes the Rhone with his army, 188, sends re- 
peated assurances to Cicero of his resolution to oppress An- 
tony, 217, receives intelligence of Lepidus's treachery, 231, 
joins ,with D. Brutus, 232, deserts him, and goes over to 

f Lepidus and Antony, 246. 

PkUo^ the first master of the Academy, did not adhere to the 
Socratick method, which his followers deserted, III. 320. 

P&*ffy, his letters compared with Cicero's, III. 310> his pane^ 
gyrick, falsely reckoned the standard of eloquencer 327. 

Phtius, first opened a Latin school at Rome, I. 11. 

Plutarch mentions some prodigies at Cicero's birth, 1. 1, loves to 
introduce them into history, ibid, a character of him as a 
writer on Roman affairs, — Prrf. xx. 

Pollio promises Cicero to defend the liberty of the republick, 
III. 180, repeats the same promises, ^21 7, joins with An- 
tony and Lepidus, ?46. 

Pmnpeius, Cn. Strabo, consl>], father of Pompey the great I. 10. 

PompeiuSy Cn. joins Sylla with three legions 1. 31, sends Carbo's 

' head to Sylla, 32, returns victorious from AfriciL, — saluted by 
Sylla with the title of Md|^mi^,— ilemands a triumph against 
Sylla's will, — triumphs to the joy of the people, — the first 
of the Equestrian order, who had received that honour, — his 
triumphal car drawn by elephants, 40, 50, joins with Q. Catnlns' 
in the war against M. Lepidus, — orders M. Brutus io be 
killed. 55, joined with Q. Metellua in the war against Serto- 
rius, 74, orders Perfierna to be killed, and his papers to be 
burnt,^-triumphs a second time, though still a private citi- 
zen,^ is elected consul in his absence, and, before the con- 

. sular age, 76^ restores the tribunician pow«r 114, a great 
dissembler, 126, finishes the war against the pirates iu four 
months, 127, ohtaina the command of the Mithridatick war, 
by the Manilian law, 133, finishes the piratick and Mithrida- 
tick wars, and obtains a thanksgiving of ten days, 230, re- 
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intns to Rome, slights (he opportiioHy of making himself mas- 
ter of (he republick, 272, an account of his conquests abd 
honours, 273, his cautious behaviour, 275, called in raillery 
Cnaeus Cicero, — makes L. Africanus consul against the incli- 
natioo of the city« 277, 278, his triumph, ibid, solicits the rati- 
fication of his acts, and an Agrarian Jaw, 287, secretly assists 
Clodiqs against Cicero, 293, enters into a league with Caesar 
and Crassus, 299, presides at the ratification of Clo<lius's adop- 
tion, 305, loses the affections of the publick, 321, his mistak- 
en policy in entering into the Triumvirate, 323, gives Ci- 
cero the strongest assurances of his protection, 332, is ad- 
monished to guard against Cicero, retires to his Alban villa, 
349, receives Cicero's friends coldly, who came to implore 
his protection, 350, refuses his assistance to Cicero him- 
self, 351, is insulted by Clodius — thinks of recalling Ci- 
cero, 384, shuts himself np in his house, 386, is besieged 
by Damio, one of Clodius^s freed men, ibid, proposes to re- 
call Cicero, by a law of the people, 406, renews the same 
motion in the senate, 415, recommends it to the people, 
417, has the administration of the corn and provisions of 
the empire granted to him atCicero'is motion, II. 10, is desirous 
*to obtain the. commissi on'for restoring king Ptolemy, 36, speaks 
in defence of Milo, 41, is roughly handled by Bibulus, Curio, 
Favonius, and C, Cato^-— joins with Cicero against them, 43, re- 
coneiied to Crassus by Caesar, and extorts the consulship from 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 74, opens his new theatre, 82, and 
exhibits most magnificent shews in it, 83, urge^ Cfcero, to 
defend Gabinius, 124, death of his wife Julia, 132, declared 
the single consul, and publishes several new laws, 153, the 
enemy of Milo, 156, marries Cornelia, preserve Scipio from 
an impeachment, treats Hy psaeus with inhumanity, 1 64, de- 
fends Bursa, ibid, prepares an inscription for his temple of' 
Venus, 168, ready to break with Caesar, 170, extorts large 
sums from king Ariobarzanes, 191, his constitution peculiarly 
subject to fevers, 22S, publickly prayed for by all the towns 
of Italy, ibid, confers with Cicero, 237, averse to an accom- 
modation with Caesar, 239, secures Caesar's gladiators at Capua, 
248, dissembles his design of quitting Italy, 255, sensible of 
his mistake in leaving the publick treasures at Rome a prey 
to Caesar, 286, his management censured by Cicero, 299, 300, 
the difl^ult part which he had to act, 309, his conduct com- 
pared with Caesar's, 311, ia defeated at Pharsalia, 313, his 
death and character, 320. 

Pompey, the son, attempts tQ kill Cicero, II. 313, Sexlus, and 
Cnaeus put to Sight by Caesar, 404, Sexlus sends proposals of 
an accommodation to the consuls, III. 73. 

Pentinius C. triumphs over the Allobroges, II. 134. ' 

voii. iiT. 52 
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P^piUuSt LamaSi ptctervedby Cicero in a ea|»itel eame, ii teiiC 
by ADtony to kill him, IIL 2S5^ he euts off bis bead «nd 
bands ; carries them to Antony, and is rewarded for it, 28d. 

ParciOt Cato's daughter; Bibolus's widow; married to Bratni, 
IL 390, diea before him oT^ a lingering iilnew, HI. 2St3. 

Posidonius, a learned steiek^ matter and frit^Dd of Cicero, L 
47, a reflection on the story of bis stoical fbrtitade iVsle, 
ibid. 

Proitorshxp^ some account of it, 1. 130. 

PriestSy called together to determine the affklr of Cicero's bouse, 
II. 14, the judges in all cases relating to religion; of the finit 
nobility. III. 348. 

Prociltitf, tribhne, condemned for killing a citlien, II. 117. 

Prodigies^ that preceded Catiline's conspiracy, 1. 147, a statue of 
Romulus and Remus struck with lightning; Cicero's and Viiw 
gil's description of it, Neie^ 148, the story of a prodigy con- 
trived by Cicero and Terentia, 217, prcniigies preceding the 
death of Caesar, II. 438. 

Proscription of citiaens, first invented by Sylla, I. 33-. 

Prorincesj, the government of them eagerly desired by the no* 
bility/II. 171, their oppressive manner of governing tlieni, 
ibid. 

PtoUmy^ king of Cypros, deposed by Clodins^ law, pots an end 
to his life, I. 367. 

PtoUmy^ king of Egypt, solicits to be restored to bis kingdom 
by a Roman army, II. 31. 

PmUoU^ a considerable port of Italy, I. 09. 



QfUiisUrs^ the nature of the office ; the finit step to the pnbliek 
honours; gives an admission into the senate, 1. 61. 

QmnctiuMf If. a turbnlent tribune, endeavonn to get the acts of 
Sylla reversed, I. 70. 

QmetiMS, P. defended by Cicero^ 1. 38. 



Babirius, C. accused by T. Labienos, 1. 170, defended liy Cice* 

ro« 172. 
RtUfinua^PosUtmHuSy defended by Cicero, n. 129* 
SodbW, tribune, moves for the impeachment of Clodios, II. as. 
BMhu C. Catmm^ named consul by Caesar, for a few bowi^ 

IL 420. 
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INDEl. xxti 

Udigim^ «f. old Rome, an engine of stale; a somntary aecount 
of It, III. 348, its coDttitotioo cotitrived to support the inter- 
ests of the senate, 349. 

A«%tan, Naktralt the most perfect scheme of it does not super- 
sede, but demonstrate, the benefit of a divine revelation, NiOc^ 
III. 368. 

RmmmSi exact in the education of their children, I. 10, a sum- 
mary account of their constitution and government, Prrface^ 
XXX. free from bribery, till after the times of the Gracchi, 
XXXV. their corruption in the government of provinces, 34, 
used to give answers to foreigners in Latin, iViof^, 89, seldom 
used capital punishments, I. 218. 

RosckiSf a famed comedian, his cause defended by Cicero, I. 57, 
a character of htm by Cicero ; bis daily pay for acting, 58. 

R(kfCiU9^ S. of ^meria, accused of the mufder of his father ; de- 
fended by Cicero, and acquitted, I. 39. 

Aif^, Q. PompeiuSi banished for the disorders of his tribunate, 
II. 164. 

RuUhs, p. ServUkiSy tribune, publishes an Agrarian law, I. lOf , 
opposed by 'Cicero, ibid. ^ 

RuHUuSf consul, killed in the Marsiok war, I. 20. 



S. 

SdUusiy the historian, turned oiit of the senate by Appius the 
censor, 11. 217, bis account of the debates on Catiline's con* 
spiracy probably taken from Brutus's life of Cato, iVote, 353. 

SangOy Q. Fabius^ informs Cicero of the practices of Catiline's 
confederates with the Allobroges, I. 207. 

Sauffeiusj M. one of Mile's confidents, twice defended by Cice-* 
ro, and acquitted, II. 103. 

ScapHvSj Brotus's agent in Cyprus ; treated the Salaminians 
with great cruelty, H. 102, deprived of his connnand there 
by Cicero, 194. 

SeaevclOy Q. Mudus^ augur, the best lawyer and statesman of his 
time, takes Cicero under his protection, I. 13, his house the 
oracle of the city, 15, wrote an epigram in praise of Cicero's 
poem on C. Marius, 17. 

Scaevola, the high-priest, his singular probity^ and skill in the 
law, 1. 14, killed by Damasippus, 32. 

SeipiOi accused of bribery, but preserved from a trial by Pom- 
pey, II. 154, procures a decree for the dismission of Caesar's 
army, 241. 

Senators, not held complete, till enrolled in the Ibt of the cen- 
sors, II. 61, the vacancies supplied yearly by the quaestors, 62. 

Sergiusj M. a leader of the mob under Clodius, 11. 8. , 
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xxxii INDEX. 

Serranw, tribune, hinders the decree for Cicero's restoratiooi 
RDd opposes the decree for restoring Cicero's house, IL 22. 

Scrtorius maintains a war of eight years against the whole force 
of Rome, 1. 78, his character and death, 74. 

Servilia^ Brutus's mother, her character, IIL 64. 

Scrviims, prevails with Metellus to drop his opposition to Cice- 
ro's return, I. 416. 

Servilius, P. is opposed by Cicero, III. I. 203. . 

Sixtius^ P. quaestor* joins with Petreius in urging C. Antony to 
a battle with Catiline, I. 232, when tribune, procures Cae- 
sar's consent to Cicero's restoration, 395, left for dead in 
the forum by Clodius, 408, accused by M. TuUius Albinova- 
nus, and defended by Cicero, II. 49. 

Shews and publick games, magnificent and expensive, I. 121. 

Sico^ entertains Cicero in his exile, I. 369. 

^Sicilians, made citizens of Rome by Antony, III. 50. 

Sicily/, the first province of Rome, I. 65. the granary ofthere- 
publick, 66, famous for its school of eloquence, 67. 

SiciniuSt a factious tribune, his jest upon the consuls Co. Octa- 
vius, and C. Scribonius Curio, — raises a sedition, — is slain by 
the contrivance of Curio, I. 63. 

Silanus, consul-elect, gives the first vote for putting Catiline's 
accomplices to death, I. 219. . 

Socrates, banished phy sicks out of philosophy, and applied it to 
morality, his methotl of inculcating his notions J 1 1. 328. 

Sosi^enesy an astronomer, employed by Caesar to reform the ka- 
lendJir, II. 364. 

SpartacuA-^ general of the gladiators in the Servile war, killed at 
the head of his trbops, 1. 73. 

Speech of J. Caesar on Catiline's accomplices, I. 219, of M. 
Cato, 227. 

Speeches, of Cicero for Roscius Amerinus, I. 39, for Roscius the 
comedian, 57, against Caecilius, 86, &c. for Fonteips, 122, for 
the Manilian law, 134, for Cluentius, 136, for ,GaUius, 150, 
a«;ainst the Agrarian law, lC2, &c. on the tupiult abour Otho, 
167, to the sons of the proscribed, 169, for Rabirius, 170, 
against Catiline, first, 186, second, 192, third, 212, fourth, 
2:^0, for Murrna, 199, for Sylla, 255, for Flaccus, 314. to 
the senate upon his restoration, 11. 4, to the people, ibid, for 
the restitution of his house, 15, for Sextius, 49, (or Balbos, 
68, for Cap I ius, 69, against Piso, 81, for Plancius, 118, for 
Rabirius Posthumiis, 129, for Milo, 159, for Marcellus, 350, 
for Ligarius, 358, his first Philippick, III, 86, the third, 105, 
the fourth, 108, the fifth, 111, the sixth, 120, the seventh; 
123, the eis;hth, 129, the ninth, 134, the tenth, 140, the 
eleventh, 153, the twelfth, 162, the thirteenth, 172, the four- 
teenth, 203. 
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INDEX. xxxiii 

Speu9^ipusj Plato's nephew, and fluceesior in the academy, 
III. 330. 

Siidcks^ held the boqI to be a snbtile fiery sabstance, BubsistiDg 
after the bcMly, but not immortal, III. 330, believed the 
reality of divination, 340. 

StUpicius ServiuSy desires a conference with Cicero, II. 295, 
sent ambassadoor to Antony, III. 119, dies on hb journey, 
126, has a statue, &c. decreed to him by Cicero, 133, bis 
character, 136, a stoiy of his skill in the law ; erroneously 
reckoned among Caesar's conspirators by Catron and Rouille, 
Note, 136. 

Supper^ the great meal of the Romans, III. 294. 

Sj/Uot P. Com. convicted of bribery, and forfeits the consulship, 
— accused of conspiring with Catiline,— defended by Cicero, 
and acquitted, I. 255, &c. 

SyUoy L. Cornelius, his behaviour in the Marsick war, I. 20, 
obtains the consulship, — the province of Asia, — the com- 
mand of the Mithridatick war, 23, drives C. Marius out of 
Rome, ibid, recovers Greece and Asia from Mithridates, — 
declared a publick enemy,— makes peace with Mithridates, 
31 > brings the works of Aristotle into Italy, — lands at Brun- 
dlBium, — disjoined by young Pompey, 32, defeats Norbanus, — 
draws Scipio's army from him, — gives Scipio his life, ibid, the 
inventor of a proscription, 33< deprives J. Caesar of the 
priesthood, unwillingly grants him bis life, — liis prediction 
concerning him, — declared Dictator, 34, makes great altera- 
tions in t)ie state, 35, gives Pompey the title of Magnus,— - 
is disgusted at Pompey's demand of a triumph, 49, his death 
and character, 51. 

Syracuse and Messana refuse to join with the other cities of Si- 
cily in the impeachment of Verres, 1. 85. 

SenaUj had the sole prerogative of distributing the provii^es, 
till Caesar wrest it from them, II. 46. 



T. 

Tarquinms, his evidence against Crassus, voted to be false, 
I. 234. 

TerenUa, wife of Cicero, rich and noble, I. 64^ jealous of Clo- 
dius's sister, — urges Cicero to give evidence against him, 
266, dragged from the temple of Vesta, by Ciodius's order, 
359, bears the misfortunes of ber family with great spirit, 
iSQ, offers her estate to sale to supply their necessities, 302, 
meets Cicero at Brundlsium, II. 236, divorced from him, 338, 
her character, ibid, lived to a remarkable age, Note, 340. 
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uxW ' IIIDBX. 

TligifhragiMj hii wortift bUMiglil tnto IMy bf ByWu, 1. 39. 

TftrnnOff, Q. demolishes Mitjlene, I. 50. 

THburam, ^ve hostages to Cie«fo, ii. aoi« 

7\ro, Cicero's favourite slave* some aeeount ofhlfBy 11. 23d. 

Targuatus accuses P. Corn. Sylla of consfiiriag with Catiline, 
I. 255. 

TranshiHdmt, of tlM elassick ^(ers, )iow to be performed, 
Pref, xix. 

Tr0tvels^ of Cicero, the pattern of beneficial travelling, I. 48*. 

TrebaUus recommended to Caesar hy Cicero, IL 102, his 
character, &c, 103, rallied bj Cicero, for turning Bpicn- 
rean, 180. 

Trdfomus, tribune, publishes a law for the assignment of pro- 
. irinces, for five yean to the conenls, Ii. 88, one of the con- 
spirators against Caesar, his character, 436, goes to bis go- 
vernment of Asia, 111. 19, is taken by surprise, and crueMy 
murdered by Dolabella, 151. 

Tr^nesj their power carried to the greatest excess by the 
Gracchi, Prrface^ xxxiv, atwidged by Sylla, I. 35, restoml by 
Fompey, 115. the common tools of the ambitious, ibid. 

TVttmyfo, the nature and conditions of them, NoU^ II. 171. 

Triummrate^ the First, by whom formed, and with what views, 

' I. 209, Second, the place and manner in which the three 
chiefs met, ill. 270, the conditions of their union,— they 
proscribe Cicero, with sixteen more, — ^aod afterwards three 
hundred senators, and two thousand knights, 278, 

Triumnri, or Treviri MoneialeSf what they were, iVofe, HI. 324. 

Tubera^ Q. firosecotes L^arius, IL 307. 

TuUia^ Cicero's daughter, when born, I. 04, marries C. Piso Fm- 
gi, 155, his death and character, 422, meets her father at 
Brundisium. 423, marries Crasstpes, II. 54, parts from him 
and marries Dolabella, 214, separates from Dolabella, 319, 
her death and character 374, 375, a story of her body being 
found on the Appian way, Note^ 388. 
TuUius the name of Cicero's family ; its derivation, I. 7. 
l\tsculan villa; preferred by Cicero to the rest of his villas,!. 

142. 
TyranniOf a learned Greek, entertained by Cicero^ IL 58. 



' Farro^ M. Tereniiust enters into a strict union with Cicero; Ms 

character, HI. 330. 
Famsn P. seizes Africk on the parr of the republick. III 380. 
Vatirmts, the tribune,' Caesar's creature, L 304, heads Caesar*s 
mob against Bibnlus, 308, attacks the house oS- Bibulus, 322, 
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INDEX. xxrr 

ftppean 9^ witnets against P. Sextius^ and i> severely laahed 
by Cicero, II. 51, made Praetor, to the exclaaion of M>Cato, 
85, defended by Cicero, 118, his character, 110. 

Ferres, C, Praetor uf Sicily ; accused by Cicero of great op- 
pression and cruelty, I. 84, is convicted and banished, 90, a 
specimen of his crimes, 03, his death, 113. 

VeUiu8j the general of the Marsi, holds a conference with the 
Roman consul, Cn. Pompeius, I. 20. 

VetHus^ L. accuses Caesar of Catiline^s plot, 1. 253, is imprisoned 
and miserably used by bim, 254, employed by him to charge 
Curio, &c. with a design against Pompey's life, 344, strangled 
by him in prison, 326. ^ ' . 

Fietims^ in sacrificing found sometimes without a heart or liver ; 
how accounted for, N'cie^ II, 430. 

FUlas, of the Roman generals used to be on hills. Note, III. 200. 

FtrgiliuSf C. refuses to admit Cicero into Sicily, I. 360.^ 

Fomitingj immediately before, and after dinner; a custom among 
the Romans, NaU. II. 418. 

FidturekiSi one of Catiline's conspirators, I. 207, gives evidence 
to the senate against his accomplices* 200. 



W. 

War; part of the education of the nobility ; fame in it the su- 
rest way to the highest honours, 1. 10, Marsick war, otherwise 
called Italick, Social, 18, the first civil war among the Ro- 
mans properly so called, 23, Qctavian, 24, Servile, 73, Serto- 
rian, 74, Mithridatick, 126, Gallick, 288. 

Witnesses in trials ; a character of the Gallick, I. 123, and of the 
Grecian and Roman, 315, 316. 



X, 

XeneeUs, of Adramyttns, a rhetorician of Asia, attended Cicero 
in his travels, 1.47. 



Y. 
Tear^ Roman ; an account of it, II. 362. 

FINIS. 
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